









- The Common Touche” 


Mens aan 


R. ALDOUS HUXLEY’S new book, “Ends - and 
Means” (Chatto and Windus, 8s. 6d. net), is of peculiar 
rest to me. Itis a repudiation in set terms of the ‘philosophy 
eaninglessness’’—to use, his own phrase—with which his 
c is associated, and which was the philosophical founda- 
of the books which made him famous. In this matter, it 
hest 16 quote his own words, which are singularly and 
ierously “outspoken, = 
Does the worid as a whole possess the value ced meaning 
that we constantly attribute to certain parts of it (such as 
numar beings and their works); and, if so, what is the nature 
| of that value and meaning. This is a question which, a few years 
ago, I should not even have posed; for, like so many of my 
cuntemporaries, I took it for granted that there was no mean- 
ing. This was partly due to the fact.that I shared the common 
belief that the scientific picture of an abstraction from reality 
was a true picture of reality as a whole; and partly also to other, 
non-intellectual reasons. I had motives for not wanting the 
world to have a meaning; consequently assumed that it had 
side and was able withodt difficulty to tind satisfying reasons 
or this‘assumption. ... 

For myself, ak, no doubt,. for most of my contemporaries, 
the pil sophy of eer was essentially an instrument 
of liberation. Thi\ liberation we desired was simultzncously 
liberation from a certain social and economic system arid libera- 

‘ion from a certainf?system of morality. We objected to the 
morality because it “interfered with our sexual -freedon'; we 


objected to the political a, "> svstem because it was ` 


unjust. 


DO not quite-understand why, if you object to the political 
and economic system because it is unjust, you need a philos- 
phy of meaninglessness to justify your antagonism: such a 
dhilosophy seems much more likely tb excuse one’s indiffe:- 
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ence. But that is a minor matter, perhaps. Again, I do not u 4 
understand why a philosophy of meaninglessness is require 
_ to justify sexual freedom—if freedom is really meant: I suspec: 
that licence is the more appropriate word. William Blake wa- 
an apostle of sexual freedom—in the true sense—and he did iio: 
look for support in a philosophy of meaninglessness. Neither 
did Witliam Wordsworth when he fell in love with Anncite 
Vallon. Wordsworth was not so big a man as Blake; he went 
back on his revolutionary impulse in a way Blake never did. 
But both alike would have denied emphatically, and justly. 
that a philosophy of meaninglessness was the appropriate 
endorsement of their rebellion against marriage convention. On 
ihe contrary, the world was, if anything, too full of meaning 
for them. Their revolutionary love was.part and parcel of their 
immersion in the upsurge of revolutionary liberation. 


PWSHESE names are not invoked to depreciate Mr. Huxiev: 
but to help make clear a distinction. Mr. Huxley’s liberation 
was negative; Blake’s and Wordsworth’s was positive. They 
vroke with the moral tradition because they believed fervently, 
perhaps too fervently, in an imminent reign of Love on earth. 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 

Mr. Huxley broke with the moral tradition first, and d's- 
covered z philosophy of meaninglessness to justify it. The anti- 
thesis is, I think, significant. Of course, the contrast is largely 
explicable in that Mr. Huxley’s crucial formative years were 
the years of war-disi!lusion, whereas those of Blake and Words- 
worth were the years of unsmutched revolutionary idealism. 
That largely explains it, but not altogether. For two other men 
of genius experienced the disillusion of the Napoleonic wars 
mucs.as Mr. Huxley experienced that of the war of 1914-18: 
one was-rxeats, the other Shelley. 


X 

) LAKE and Wordsworth are germar.e, in another way. Both 
emerged from their revolutionary enthusiasm. Both became 
Christians, of curiously different kinds: Blake’s was a mystical 
\hristianity achieved through bitter experience and a desperate 
loyalty to some original instinct or impulsé of love, while 
Wordsworth’s was an orthodoxy, without perceptible fervour, 
esd strangely devoid of any reinvigoration by his~former 
passionate Pantheism (61 Panentheism), achieved through the 
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aba conin @ nis former belief in Love and substituting Duty 
iv tt. In being thus brief, I am, almost certainly, being, unjust 
10 Wordsworth's later religious belief. I have go desire 10 be, 
because I have a very deep admiration for Wordsworth. But I 
car č ss that I am disappointed to find so little suffusion of 
.--nerosity ard passion in his later Christianity. i believe that 
Christianity could contain, and be enriched by, all: Words- 
worth’s former experiences; and it remains a mystery to me that 
\Wordsworth’s Christianity was not. I would almost say it was 
anybody's Christianity rather than Wordsworth’s, whereas 
Blakes Christianity is triumphantly yet humbly Blake's. 


RAR. HUXLEY—this is the relevance of Blake and Words- 
IVI worth-—has ‘‘become a mystic.’ That is an ambiguous 
phrase: as always, it may mean either that he has been the 
recipient of a mystica! experience, or that he has become intel- 
‘actually convinced of the validity of such experiences. I think 
ere is little doubt that the latter is Mr. Huxley’s case. But he 
es further than this, and evidently he has been endeavouring 
‘train himself in “the arduous technique of mysticism’’; and 
this is the interesting point to me—he is more than a little 
ornful of Christianity—above all, of the Christian belief in 
“personal” God. i 
Those who persist in having emotional relationships with a 
God whom they believe to be personal are people who have 
never troubled to undertake the arduous training which alone 
makes possible the mystical union of the soul with the integ- 
rating p-inciple of all being. 
Or again, | ` 
All the great religions have taught the necessity of transcend- 
ing personality; but the Christians have made it particularly 
dificult for themselves to act upon this teaching. They have 
acc ‘vanied the injunction that men should lose their lives in 
or’ „%& save them by the assertion that God himself is.a person 
_aat personal veiues are the highest we know. 


A 3 
ka who are acquainted with my writings will know that 


* there was a time when.I was inclined to hold language not 
~aissimilar? I have come, by further experience, to realise that 
+ cannot be maintained, and to learn that the Christian doctrine 
nf the perscnality of God is not a naive doctrine. There are few 
i oclogians of any worth whe are not coriscious of its difficul- 
tes, and conscious at the same time that it conivins an element 
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essential to Christianity. In the typical Christian experienci 
the intellectual contradiction which is involved in the doctrine 
ef the personality of God is overcome quite naturally. Ai ` 
intense devotion to the indubitable personality of Jesus culm $ ` 
nates in the fearful shock of the Crucifixion: in which is God’s 
supreme reveiation of himself. The Christian’s personal love of 
Jesus—by this catastrophe which it suffers—becomes love of 
God. The personal love for a person is transcended; but it ‘does 
not thereby become im-personal. Some theologians—and | 
myself in the effort to register the experience—have used ihe 
word supra-personal. I am content to abide by my experience 
and my conviction that the God we know, and the only God we 
can know, is a loving God. 
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ERHAPS Lamamysticofadifferent kind from Mr. Huxley. 
Certainly I am very shy of calling myself a mystic at all.: 

Nevertheless, I have to recognise that | have been the recipiex, -. 
of some at least of the experiences of which Mr. Huxley speg 
at a cerfain distance; moreover, I believe I have strugg.. 
against the acceptance of Christianity as stubbornly and \- 
advisedly as any man of my time. If I have surrendered, it I 
been because I had to surrender. I have fought, to the utmk: 
of my integrity, every inch of the way; but my conviction! 
that there is no rest for a mystic of my race save in Christianit 
The struggle of the Western man is not (in my experienc, 
simply tu be ‘‘non-attached,” which is Mr. Huxley’s favourit 
phrase; the struggle or the Western man is to love. That lové 
cannot pass from human to divine except by the road of ‘‘nan- 
attachment” is true, and perhaps it is the truth which has been 
most forgotten, or most lost, in contemporary Christianity. Bur 

‘“‘non-attachment ’’ 3s not the end; ‘‘non-attachment’’ is the 
purification which human love must pass through ins arder that 
it may be irradiated, alchemised, and made eternai, ` divine 
love. 5 n 

“4 > N 

“PSHE truth and beauty of Christianity is that it never a 

i. human love. On the contgary, it vindicates, enrobles, am 
transmutes it to divine love; and yet cherishes and preseryes 
it as human love also—the love of one individual for another. 
This truth is enshrined in the central mystery of Christian | 
‘worship, in which, eve. and again, as the imagination within | 
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us becomes the means of grace, our human love becomes divine, 
-and God renews his dwelling in us because our love hus opened 
: ¿he gates of our souls to his entrance. Therefore, I am always 
¥ litte afraid of those who speak sco nfuily of sunple Christian 
devotion, as the weakness oi those wo lave “never taken the 
trouble to train themseives in the arduous technique .of mys- 
ticism.’? For | bave tala. this trouble; and Í suppose : am as 
adept in ‘tnn--ttachmeni ” as most Englishmen. And T also 
know that tte comple surrender of we self which ts implicit 
-iz ihe sitaple Christian’s simple devotion to Christ is jus: as 
a .at’2 as the mystic’s a dvous separation of himself from ‘all 
chat.» creaturel’’?: nay more, it is the same thing. U know 
arther the; “he man who will exercise himself day by day in 
che simple pravice of Christian love—or let us call it love— 
‘hanging on” to love, as he will have to “ha: g on”? to if, nas 
aothing to learn from all the esoteric mysiicism in the world. 
‘Fis self will be destroyed, again and again. He will not reed 
tuchnique foi destroying it. Let him but love, and love ~ill 
> to it, 


T all this I am not beside the point. I can talk mysticism 

vith anybody; as I can talk pacifism with anybody. But when 

sticism end pacifism end in a “‘technique,’’ [ am uneasy. I 

gin to mistrust the very word—the “‘technique’’ of mystica’ 
ontemplation, the ‘“‘technique’’ of non-violent resistance. | 
never found that any technique was required to lovi. And io 
ihat uot what we arc after? Not that | found that to love was 
an elementary busincss~-on the contrary, I found it at once 
the most simple and che mosi incredibly dificult thing in the 
world—one long, unending, revolutionary discovery, in which 
“ext and pain and joy were inextricably blent with one another, 
But J never round a technique for it: for very good reasons. 
first, that love is something that happens between persons—- 
ves, oven the love of God. [ cannot love God (as J betieve I do) 
without by the very ac: declaring him to be a person: an incom- 
pre ensible Person, indeed, who is comprehended only in the 
act of love. But is not every person whom we love incompic- 
hensible cave by love? And the second reason why I never 
‘ound a tecnnique for loving is that i might have grown proud 
tct if L had. Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. And what should 
i have va then? Ful of the one thing that love cannot abide 
—the soif. l 
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AM therefore distrustful of ‘‘technique:’’ in inysticism and 
A pacifism. It seems to me that there is a simpler and a better 
way. Let me put it in words which are not my own. They weve 
spoken by Lancelot Andrewes, the great Pishop of Wincheste: # 
and they stand at the end of a ‘‘Life of Jesus? I once wrote. 

“<Eook upon him, tiil he look back upon us again.’ For so 
he will. 

“And if we ask, how shall we know when Christ doth thus 
respect us? Then truly, when fixing both the eyes of our medi- 
tation upon him that was vierced—as it were with one eye upon 
ibe grief, the other upon the love wherewith he was picreed, wc 
find by both, or one of these, some motion of grace arise in our 
hearts, the consideration of his grief piercing our hearts with 
sorrow, the consideration ‘of his love piercing our hearts with 
mutual love again. 

“These have been felt at this looking on, and those wiil be 
felt. It may be at the first, imperfectly, but after with deeper 
impression; and that of some with such as nemo seit, ‘none 
knoweth,’ but he that hath felt them.’’ 


There, if we wouid have it, is the technique où mysticis 
and pacifism. It is one which draws us nearer to one anothe 
not sets us apart. And if the time is not yet come wien we c 
ve gathered together into a Church, into the Chu-ch, why, | 
can look upon him in the silence of our hearts and ihe siillne 
of our imaginations, and love the world anew. 


? 


g“ INCE I have gone so far-—too far, I fear, for many——I may 
yas well go further and tell my dream. I was lwavs a fool 
whe rushed in where angels fear to tread: it 1s the only saving 
grace I have. But my dream is this. That chrough Poecifism, 
and pacifists, the great Christian service and m:<‘stery of Com- 
munion may be entirely renewed. Those words of Lancelot 
Andrewes I quoted above, I quoted first some fourteen years apr 
ina, ‘Life of Jesus? which resolutely excluded the categury of 
te supernatural. If I then felt that I could, and’ should partici- 
paw in the Communion Service—that such participation was 
the naturel expression of my reverence for Jesus, as the 
greatest of my heroes—surely, this could be as natural fui 
others as it was to me. And what, I ask myself, is che usc o” 
uniting in love of Dick Sheppard, if we do no. uniic in love of 
him whom Dick Sheppard loved? My imagination may have 
become Fyper-sensitive; but I felt the Jack at tre great meeting 
at the Atbert Hall of the central theme: T felt that we stopped 
“Bert of secing beyond the creature to ihe crea or. It might have 
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entecost will come. 


S i : 
THING n is of paramount importance that Pac'hsm shall 
me pce ‘the common touch.’’ We Fave it in the simpucsty 
OEE Pledge. If, as individuals, we are compelled to 20 
bevond ha.. and to make conscious to ourselves the philosopuy 
oe religion on which our decision is based; if we are trapellec 

is Mr. [}ustey is) to seek new forms of community, or to prac- 
tise ourselves in new wavs of endurance, sull it remains impera- 
tive that we should not lose the common toucn. I have beer 
forced to the conclusion—not by my intellect, but by imy 
experience-—that Christianity alone is comprehensive enough 
to include us ali. But I recognise the danger of appearing to 
press this, whicl: is to me the only, solution; and if I appear 
LO press it unduly I ask to be forgiven my zeal. It is because 
| feel that Christianity is the one prophvlactic against 
“superiority: because T tvel that even yet, and perhaps above 
all now, “at the name ot fesus every xnee shall bow?’ ; because 
I feel chat Chrisi alone + the fusing point of the Imagination 
of al! ‘aankind. It is utter'y unimportant whether we regard the 
Imagination as a supernatural grace, or a natural faculty: the 
important thing is that we should have Imagination and be 
more and more united by it. Surely, it is possible for those who 
love Jesus as a human hero, and those who love him as God as 
well, to fuse together in a single act of Imagination-—surely, 
we can all accept bhim as our Leader. Now that our mortal . 
trader is dead, it seerns to me that the way of our unity is plain 
-ant ultimately inevitable. 


Aftermath 


R ae } walk, I alone, the heath, at sunset, 
A \ In winter mood remembering the Wye 
(Dead bracken rustles in the crisp wind’s onset 
Dead poplar leaves drift by)— 


The broad Wye bending between hanks of alders, 
Where plunging cattle low, .nd salmon leap; 
Warm Herefordshire hills with griat grey boulders 
Strewn, and grazing sheep. 

OBERT FAULDS. 


JACK HILTON 
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(The Credo of a Proletarian) 


€ 


HERE are some urges which are general to life in all men. 

. The urge to triumph over hunger is one. Another is the love 
urge. Hunger breaking and love making are brother and sister 
urges. They dance and weep and sweep through all! time. Work 
ensures man’s existence; love ensures man’s continuity. 

Love is the essential renewment. It creates the seed, the berry, 
the nut, the egg, and the child. It brings forth the new vital life 
to replace the dying. It is the force behind relationship. It is the 
unthinking cause of union, the constant ever-happening thing, 
functioning with blind, terrible, beautiful insistence. Having 
its first vitalism in the beginning of living existence, it has gon 
on as though it is the age-long companion of all time. It was 
never intended for the mind, it is for acceptance and function, 
and seems perplexingly complex. 

It is best when it is allowed free play, as is the water and the 
wind. Water endeavours to find its own level, the wind blows” 
itself out, love settles after satisfying itself, All the interference 
by society or mind causes irritation. Controlling’ nature 
generally amounts to thwarting nature, and heavy is the price 
that is paid. Love needs no modulating, nor tutoring. Civilising 
harms It. 

Uneasy now are men and women because of the arresting and 
turnings of the stream of love by society. Society has not, and 
can not, slay the dragon of sex. It has thwarted its peculiar 
function, but still function it does, playing its own punishing 
tricks on the society that claims to have it captive. And because 
we moderns have the urge of the primeval within us we feel the 
urge to respond to its vitalism. And because we moderns live in 
a modern civilisec! world we are ashamed ot our primitive 
demon. There is a devil of a to-do inside of us. The clash of 
conflict between being sensible and being blindly natura! brings 
internal chaos. We become neither men nor women, nor are 
we rational. We become the irrational rationalists, and the 
loveless lovers. We become the peccadilloes on the perilous 
edge. \Ve become the dead living futility. There can. be no 
peace when the mind moralises-te the unconscionable and the 
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instinctive. Sex for most in modern society is either sensualised 
or restrained. The untamable is ordered to do tricks, or is 
ordered to lie down, dormantly sleepily down. 

These who go through life having little trouble with their 
demon are very happy. They are those who have neither pulled 
hard at the bit, nor used the waip. They are those who have 
just acted naturally. The demon has moved of itself’and then 
settled down in peace. It has been functional and then restful, 
neither stimulated nor repressed, and fully in accord with the 
impulse of the urge. 

Have you not seen them? They are not the wiseacres and the 
clever. They are the simple, the obeyers. They submit, and then 
it is over for a time. They don’t ask why. They need not be 
restless, and ever seeking sensation. They have not been 
cowardly and flinched. They have-not been taught, nor 
repressed by parents. They have started as lass and lad, raw 
and strange and responsive. 

“They have been like animals,” sniffs the village puritan. 
Being like animals getting’ it over with is a thousand times 
pretcrable to deferring. If it is not got over there is the years of 
lashing fury blowing uneasily, and seeking outlet. 

‘‘Wait for marriage. Wait for the approval of others. Wait 
for security,” sniffs convention. ‘‘Wait, wait, wait.” 

The longer the waiting the greater the misery of the thwarted. 
Have as substitutes adulterated sensations, and there will be a 
devil in the beard that will itch through life. Lasses and lads 
are intended by nature to dance together. It is their May-dance 
and the fiddles of spring put a throb into their innocent breasts. 
And as they trip, and as they hold hands, and as they smile 
and laugh and sing, and as they look at one’ another, they are 
becoming acquainted. The bloom of a coming maturity is 
coming to their cheeks. They sort themselves out. They find 
themselves. One lad seeks and is accepted by one lass. They 
become lovers, and the world and themselves seems different. 
They don’t want to know why, sufficient for them rhat it is. 
Nothing else is like it. In the alleged intangibte fusing cmo- 
tions there is a force more tangible than economic security. It 
is the delight trom responding to the call of life. The manly 
talk of man to man, the dialectics of exchanging intellects, the 
serious talk between men of business, is nothing to the music 
of the intimate conversations of the lovers. Whenever lass and 
lad, end man and woman, really belong to one another there is 
the fuilest relationship of intimate human companionship. They 
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talk with the sincerity of children. As they lie near vo one 
another they unconsciously babble words that are not intended 
for the wort, but are intended for one another’s ears. It is 
listening and replying, with modulation and simplicity, and 
without affectation. 

A manealways needs something to worship, and what can be 
better fot him than woman. On what else can he bestow his 
love? Man and woman of themselves are incomplete. When 
joined together they perfect the imperfections of the other. lt 
doesn’t really matter whether we have marriage or not. The 
union of the suitables is the real essential. A union that holds 
together because of its own compatibility is the real endurabl- 
one. Legalism is but a petty incidental. The reality of fulfil 
ment sustains the attachment. H{ it is not there, there is no 
union. And as man and woman are-never free from sexual 
desire a fresh imateship will be sought for. 

And where there is mateship there is living, and the satisfied 
couple. You can look at the man, and you can look at the 
woman, and you can see that they have got something. They 
have got maturity, they have got reciprocal intuitive conscious- 
ness. She can sense most of his thoughts and feelings, and he 
can sense most of hers. An understanding has grown that binds 
one to the other. The loved are the full, they have blossc ned 
out and are beautiful. Gone is the shyness, and vet never has 
come the hardboiledness. They are quickened in vitality. The 
an is both a master and a baby. The woman content and 
holesome. She is the womanly kind of woman, the kind a man 
gis. The kind that in the privacy of her home, and with her’ 
is unashamed of her nature and happy in its fulfilment. 
having such a woman to welcome one. To be able to 
¿è you cach have a need of one another. To know that 
pone of that feeling of indifference, or that suggestion 
bis. Fo know that you can sit down on your chair 
p aud that your woman recognises that you are more 
R^ the chattels of your household. When you can 
dusk of the evening, and she anticipates your 
aS ot your feet, that is living. When you can 
y no Offence at her joining in, when you can 
g s hands, and an embrace is never a thing 
p When the blow of the breeze makes your 
B Causes your keart to flutter with delight, 
tying. [tis the responding to the love 
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Thought and piety denies love and sufiers. Tolstoy WTO! 
hvpocritically. He screanicd celibacy for others ano induled 
himself. You can defeet the fakir on his mouthing >: Phs closet 
priesthood is revolting. Saintly white obes ceveciag the flesh 
with submission and repression, ar: dirtier than the self- 
imnosed violence of the s.ourging ascett monks. Fighting the 
love-instinct kill. the tv. ciet the individual. You become 
devitalised. Tf you kill the life erce that is inside of you, you 
kiji voursel’. You have played Judas with nature. For silver 
yO: get a mental concept, or a negation, or an unheroic senti- 
. You have renounced your man-part, and your woman- 
p.r.. You have an idea instead of a function, and renunciation 
ins’ u of uccep‘ance You can renounce man-law and benefit, 
but astinctive bw is best obeyed. Every time J hear Tolstoy's 
sweet simplicity, I hear the words pie-pie. I will agree that it 
a nyau musical pie nic than the monotone of the professional! 
Jesus follower. But n is pic-pie just the same, it is suggesting 
ihat naturalism is sinful. Tolstoy would have vou chase from 
yourself the sleep th: i comes from appeasement. “Back, back, 
vogeyeuat aatiure, he sueam . And, as you obey and sit vour 
potom on ihe cold stonc of chastity, you feel cold, uneasy, and 
ves less, and incotumoded by your virtuousness., There is noth- 
ino less sausfying than being a Sunday-man. Why, even a 
child feels terrible wren the Sunday-halo is placed above his 

heed. tle would sooner go fishing than to Sunday school. 

if you flinch you suffer. If you flirt you hunger for more 
arfauion. I you postpone you kill yourself later by excesses. 
There is nothing more tragic than the defeat of the aspirant tc 
sustetned vi nry. The longer that the person has remainc’’ 
virgin, the gear ios nature’s charge. Reducing the debt, and 
paving of tle weona immterest is insisied upon. And if you 
don dow von tse that you have failed, and failure is neariv 
as uupleasant o. wath. 

Volstovis.” m. as i whing. Wildism means flirting, means 
“Ons Steathy mentees. It is the unsatis” ving perturbation of sen- 
suali y. Phe den: ig stimulus is the head. It is the aggravating 
sniluence Of ue connois usat work vainly trying to imvermarry 
une and insunet and io give it some artificiality. 

ature-love deeais them both. h is the potter and we iis 
E It fts us up eed drops us down. It’s an ache and a bliss 
It has the variacility of the wind, moaning, howling, blowing 
whisiling, singirg., The: > is the gentle breeze ard the hurri- 
kane, ine rising aud ralling, thickening and thinnia:.. It ha- no 
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av a Stele? 

ta. fingr or ie Jae of iunctio : complex, bi yətli ruus Tt, 
Tul, sadly, ond at A knows no :aw, State or Churak 
White n has flouted monogamy mc mevalisus have ead i 


reot ahe emetic of A c. Where there Las Seen celibacy 
there has bee? cbe omerte of unnatural depravity, the clevei 
senstalisis hays: T deen . uven mad by the restless urs ppease 
lent Of ihe dazz'e of their - stew a ES: The simple «sil 
necept. Lhe caver, 1f they will have the humility tc be infro- 
nective, wi") admit wna. their cleverness has made their life a 
lie, and that they are paying the price of its futility. Love coun- 
auers so tha: mankinc can continue. Love creaies society, and 
u'eaies the children, and makes possible to-morrow. 
fro be continued) 
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The Vietime 
W HO sb -ank from the wind 


¥ and the sea found 
unkind? Who were thin-skinned, 
vulnerable all round? 


I can imagine these 
men brittle as glass, 
as sore in the breeze 
as parcied grass, 


mere cicning’ plates 
for the world’s acid. 
Ah, but the Fates 
guard the piacid, 


guard the cows 
with hides o: leather 
against the rouse 

-of wind and weather. 


These, well fed, 
the hurricane 
nits like z sled. 
Ther die -vithout pair. 
G... ASPR. 


Ss ae So ae de 


Zro 8 Aud racie. 


aT epa enean Weakness of che initia. pri "on uf 
Lg, sN an philosophy often de ito Com rysu ve “and- 
aoo Vue daly ot Pheory and Pravuce. 

vopic aeve a knack of merally separating unities ain! tor- 
vec ine io cu. them bask., For menal convenience Ve saie sie 
> ow iads body and runction, owality from quantiy, ~ a 
rom matter, etc., but we forget that these divisions aru oaly 
mestal divisions, existing only in the mind. Hence we liv. s a 
Mat of confusion. 

‘l.cory and pracuce appear to be iwo distinct processes uh 
scp ae feam and function, but in veality they are two eo, Cts 
Re SArie 7 rocess, 

.teary is the subconscious or subjective, creative =. er uv 
ihe sbyective conse iil practice or action. Tne iwo ‘re as 
ias arabic as the owe: sides of a deor. ‘the Weakne: uf the 
satan ont tha! ue unpheit prodrces the earlicu is ihe. Picalty 

impossibility c” personal examination ‘of the suhecoscous 
oc styyective procerses. How can a man consciou. s : nalyse 
Fimsell while asleep, insensible, in ¢ state of cony, or bli e 
druak, or in any staʻe below conscious norraality ? 

Because of this “imitatio., some icuse thinkers s 'ppose a sub- 
conscious mind. Orhers, in occult terms, suggest thot the sab- 
couscous processes sre hidden and secret, closec to scientire 
aed btecr ve fae: a yation. 

Baty Patag pen. 18 ina state of consciousness. Conscious 
je. E epea CA AR aa ie al sdimvulus, ia a 
iara with gajece. ce eolity. H is the measure cf that relet ion- 
SHIP. O po WwERSRE s mD oo amoung of stimusus aie O 
BER A oP awash (9 2 certain awarcness of hs 
daw ot. Bah qual! Caadops oS SubD-, U4-, Semi-COnscie Anness 

sy peepache siunuu ods of measur. ment of normal conscious. 

tine. Ban degree ci. oisclousness bas its own action, Phe.« +s 

Se ANUA Dacula? susness in exter, man any more than ee 

ig oy eet daats Or oe compite negation of lipia. vha o 

regard 2s . erhacss ‘s puta tow de rea or light. 

ece apto cegare couscious. ass “s being solely a tus 
ahoh oar vA oases rt e a maodestatiun of the vhe 
, atah Vecai tives os eniv g pew of physical acti ` 
ae avie SY AT hoe 
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It is this plysical-nervous process (which some call che sub 
conscious) we labe: as the theory which wakes practice possible 
As thinking differs fron: action we cannot say they are iclentica! 
but they do form an inseparable unity. 

Transmitted and ingrained tendencies are degrees of con- 
sciousness because they are integral parts of conscious man. 
tience heredity is a degree of consciousness. 

Man has a choice! But what determines his choice? His 
immediate necessities. In reality man’s imperatives become 
inais consciousness. Mis non-iniperatives become his sub- 
cousciousness. Memory (lingering influences), hereditary ten- 
dencies or transmittea impressions and a whole mass of retained 
experience that is not operative in iuunediate activity are con- 
strued as indications of the sui-conscious, of that part of man 
below his conscious imperatives and action determined by these 
urgent necessitics. 

Each imperative is a self-change, and the application upon 
environment to satisty tha. self change, changes that environ- 
ment. Every self and environmental change is accompaied by 
ə change of ideas, facts, and iruths. Thus self and environ- 
Mcuial change, thought, fact and truth change are simui- 
taneous. 

The consciousness that changes environment and the environ- 
mem that changes man are not only an indication of a change 
ii iaan’s mind, but in the whole of his physical being, as wei! 
as in his conception of truth and faci. Self change means a bio- 
chemical change, hence a material change, just as an environ- 
mental change is a material change. 

Objective expression is an eflect. Subjective expression is the 
cause of that effect. A person must feel cold before his mind 
registers ihe idea that he does feel cold. Thus the idea expresses 
a physical response. Caderstanding is the expression uf a phy 
sical feeling, emotion, vibraiion. We understand because wc 
feel we understand and we can only feel and understand after 
physical response. We cannot feel or understand that we are 
cold before our physical body responds to a decreasing degree 
cf heat. Our action to get warm follows the conscious idea of 
being cold and the subconscious reaction to a lower seat 
ximolus Yet some people insise that the idea comes first, 

A mar must feel that he has a soul, spirn or divine Spak, 
that there is a God or Devil, a lfeaven or flell, etc. Sucn idecs 
are rooied in his material body (ur subconscious process) long 
betore ‘hey enter his mentai consciousness. They are i herefore 
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an expression of matciial stimulus and .sepzrable from that 
stimulus. 

‘any mans implicit self, te. the aggregate of ail the 
influences and experiences chat constitute the individual, is 
tterly beyond complete investigation. Yet it 1s clear enough 
that man has no control over his implicit sclf. He can order and 
regulate his explicit actions, he can formulate his thoughts and 
erect ordered systems of thought, but he cannot order his sub- 
conscious self. This implicit, subjective or subsconsctous 
activity (his metabolism) is as insensible in its creation of aciion 
as are the processes of his digestive organs, the beating of his 
heart, etc. Only in their disorder is he conscious of them. 

This seems to make the life of man a mechanical, chemical 
function. But man, in his feelings, in his understanding or con- 
sciousness, seeks conditions or stimuli that make his consctous 
actions necessary. Upon finding them he seeks a means to con- 
trol those stimulating conditions. Thus by control of stimuli he 
controls his explicit and implicit self and his environment. 

Man is free onlv in his understanding of his conditional 
stimuli. He is free to the extent of the understandiny and con- 
tral of his relationships. Will power is motivated by human 
imperatives and the understanding to satisfy human needs. But 
all is relative. A man may have the will and requirements to be 
free from toothache while he lacks the means to be free from 
headache. Thus such terms as freedom, liberty and emancipa- 
tion are only absolutes in the abstract sense and have to become 
relative before they can have any practical value, such as free- 
dom from poverty, liberty from wage slavery, emancipation 
from destitution, etc. For want of a better term we call all that 
man is conscious of ‘‘material’’ or ‘‘reality.’’ What he is not 
conscious of does not exist to him. How can it? 

Things may have been in existence before the advent of man 
and may persist after the annihilation of humanity, before and 
after man’s idea of their existence. But man is the standard of 
human conscious understanding. He is the measure of all things 
human. As he extends his understanding, thus his coatrols, 
so does he expand his universe. For the word ‘universe,’ in a 
practical sense, means the limit of the individual consciousness. 
It is an individual concept which differs with every social unit. 
‘Since man is a social unit, in a degree the conception becomes 
socialised and we have a social universe. 

Man is not determined by fixed natural laws nor by immu- 
table conditions fashioned bv pre-existing nature or Gad bui 
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oy his own s.lf, by the expansion of his own uncersian ine of 
his own reections .o existence. 

The beac nroposition of the Marxian-Dietzgen chilososhy 
‘sno lenaper an apparent wealhling. It is, in its own «phere, thc 
prychologcal sphere, scienc and open io investigation. Wi 
can resolve the supposed uncxaminable subconscious by naking 

4 degree of consciousness, a standard of awareness, a measure 
of hung in imperative and action. No longer is psychology 
matrer of probing the inner recesses of inind, heart and soul. 
“ ie the investigation of human condunt or behaviour. It has 
eft the menl plane for the moral. For is not morality a line 
of conduct? 

Again: are not true religion and spirituality matters of moral 
conduct, of physical behaviour ? Hence, to arrive at any causa- 
tion, we m jst start investigating the moral, religious spirituai 
(alo the beastly, irreligious, sadistic) conduct or physical 
hehavicuw: of man. To control and understand the metaphysical 
we probe the physical presentation and drive in and beyond 
the subconscious and metaphysical tc find the material causo- 

‘on. When we find that material cause we see its obvious 
phvsical preseniation. Penetration brings us to the metaphysics. 
of that physical causation and further examinstion brings us 
'o further physical causation and so on, ad lib. in other words, 
the physical and metapoysical, tre moral and economic, tho 

religious : ra irreligious, etc., are but aspects of man. These 
4aSpecis are qualified by his imperatives or needs. The meta- 
physical and physical are not identities but inseparables, of a 
muy. These vicio:.s circles are aot separate and distinct except 
nthe hurvan mind. They form a natural sequence, a proccas 
of life. Man aione sets up the classification of parts as imma- 
terial and mau nial, physical and metaphysical. He nates the 

spirals, Circles and si: aight lines in naiural cosmos and in 
society by ibe limits of his needs and his understanding. He is 
mora. oi insmoral, religious or icreligious as he orders bis action 
to his own welfare. 

Earthquakes. thunderstorms, tidal waves do not shout “Wie 
are danygert.s D? Neither does the sun cry, ‘Iam a ive gives 2" 
lowers ana sunsets do not murmur “We are heanty P’ It =. 
tav vho dcfines ail things to meet his own nevessit:. It is 
‘ya who is the lteut of all things human and, in ` is adjective’ 
categories, -2 see the length, breadth and depth of nis unde 
standing at nature, Ris consciousness of his reiagions witr 
nature aod è aman society. 


JOHN NIBB 


Catholic Pacifism 


T is to the emotional type of pacifism that the general 

peace movement is chiefly indebted for such, progress 
as has been achieved, for of the numerous organisations devoted 
to anti-war propaganda, very few would claim a logical or even 
intellectual, foundation for their activities. Their work may be 
said to consist mainly of an appeal to the feelings, combined 
frequently with an implicit assumption that a pacifist attitude 
is necessarily an outcome of Christian ethics. In consequence of 
this ethical assumption, many members of these societies who 
sincerely and generously labour in the cause of peace are dis- 
mayed or annoyed at the apparent obstacle placed in their way 
by the Catholic Church: here is an organisation propagating 
Christianity and essentially international, yet refusing all 
official co-operation with pacifist bodies whether definitely reli- 
gious or not, and this refusal is generally endorsed even by 
individual Catholics; to some minds such an attitude appears 
to involve contradictions or even hypocrisy. In view, therefore, 
of the recent formation in England of an anti-war association 
in which Catholics are the prime movers, it may be of interest 
to outline the historical position and the reasons that have led 
individuals to this new departure. 

The principles of war which the Church has for some cen- 
turies accepted appear to have emanated rather from the State 
than from Christian ecclesiastics, although theologians pro- 
ceeded to formulate them into academic philosophy. Previous 
to the era of Constantine, it seems improbable that Christians 
would have regarded bloodshed—save their own in martyrdom 
—with anything but horror, and even long after co-operation of 
Church and State had become the order of the day, the spirit 
of Christianity demanded a purification ceremony for warriors 
after battle. But with the ever-growing domination of the 
State power at the expense of the Church, came the cult of 
nationalism with its glorification of the military machine; the’ 
old conception of a United Christendom gave place to policies 
that suited better the material interests of rulers, and some 
theologians were prepared to provide ethical guidance that made 
the “‘just war” a not very difficult achievement. As time passed, 
the deglaration or waging of war became little more than a 
quéstion of expediency for governments to decide, while the 
multitude was brought by means of educational machinery to 
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accept mass slaughter, active or passive—killing or being killed 
—as a patriotic duty. Catholics, although to some extent 
theoretically attached to the mediæval philosophy, proved in 
practice to be as patriotic as the most materialistic statesman 
and accepted as readily as others the popularised notion that 
any war jn which they and their government were involved 
would b€ a just one, at least on their side. And it must be 
admitted that modern wars do at any rate comply with one of 
the stipulations laid down by theologians as necessary for jus- 
tification, the stipulation that insists that war must be declared 
by the supreme authority in the State; centuries ago such a 
proviso was doubtless of importance, but to-day it is almost 
meaningless when governments alone possess the requisite 
material powers of war-making. 

There is, however, among the conditions demanded by some 
theologians for a just war another stipulation that readily lends 
itself as an argument for the modern pacifist, namely, the pro- 
viso that runs: “the good to be achieved must be commen- 
surate with the evils involved by the conflict.’ A great many 
people to-day are satisfied that this condition cannot possibly 
be fulfilled in any modern war, at any rate if waged on a large 
scale, and consequently the initiation of such a war must be 
immoral; and these people are not prepared to transfer to a 
government their right of judgment in this question—the facts 
seem only too apparent. Some Catholics had hoped for a papal 
pronouncement on these lines, condemning war as a necessary 
bringer of evils quite disproportionate to possible good ; circum- 
stances however are apparently against such a pronouncement. 
There of course remains the problem of defence against an 
enemy that has initiated a war, but even in those circumstances 
it is thought by some that in the present condition of ‘‘civilisa- 
tion,” a defence means nothing more, or little more, than 
reprisal, and when a war is in progress it is perhaps as difficult 
to determine where reprisals begin as to foresee where they wil! 
end. It is Catholics of this mentality that form some element in 
the newly constituted PAX Association founded in London. 
~ A more radical dissent from the conventional attitude of 
Catholics is, however, to be observed in those few who justify 
their opposition to war by disputing the fundamental assump- 
tions made by the scholastic philosophers of the Middle Ages. 
The logic of the schoolmen being unimpeachable, it is not pos- 
sible to dispute their conclusions unless their premises be denied, 
and it is here that a sniall minority of Catholics—also incor- 
porated in the PAX movement—find room for logical war 
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resistance without compromising any doctrine of the Church 
or any principle of sound reasoning. They do not dispute the 
lawfulness of self-defence, but they question or disbelieve two 
underlying assumptions upon which the theologian’s justifica- 
tion of international war is based; these two assumptions are: 
the unity of a nation and the morality of State practice. 

The scholastic took—and still takes—at an easy Stride the 
passage from the individual to the nation; having presumed 
that a family is the extension of an individual and a nation the 
extension of a family, he proceeds to regard a nation as a per- 
sonality, as a unity with rights and duties, a personal unity that 
performs certain acts and incurs honours, responsibilities, losses 
and gains and other elements associated with human nature. 
But such a conception is far from the truth, for a nation is com- 
posed of individuals whose mentality, aims and even material 
interests are heterogeneous, indeed the antagonism of one 
section against another not infrequently issues in physical con- 
flict, and where unity is most vociferously proclaimed there ts 
always governmental suppression of opposition, and the unity 
superficially apparent in time of war is always fictitious. There 
are in all nations peace elements and war elements; how there- 
fore can a nation be justly convicted of bellicosity or be justly 
lauded as pacific? The ‘‘soul of a nation” is a familiar phrase, 
but truly a nation has neither a soul to damn nor a body to 
kick; it is the individuals who stand to lose spiritually and 
corporally and the good or evil fortunes of one individual are 
by no means necessarily reflected in another. All who have 
lived through a war are familiar with such official proclama- 
tions as the following: 

“We entered this war in defence of justice, and we will not 
sheathe the sword until our aims are attained. We have made 
brilliant advances in the . . . region and have driven back the 
enemy with heavy losses.” 

This ubiquitous pronoun ‘‘we’’ is supposed to have reference 
to a nation, but it is deceptive in that implication; the indi- 
viduals who embark upon a war are the governing elements— 
often at variance among themselves—but the individuals who 
perform ‘“‘brilliant advances” consist of assorted men of whom 
some may indeed be willing to accept identification with the 
war-declaring authority, but many more would probably desire 
vengeance upon their own and other governments, while 
realising that the officially declared ‘“‘enemy”’ is in a dilemma 
Similar to their own. The notion thatea nation should be per- 
sonalised is thus highly debatable to say the least, and some 
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Catholics are not prepared to accept the implications dependent 
upon that personalisation. 

The second assumption that is being questioned is the moral 
or immoral attitude of the State. The scholastic theologian, 
works out his stipulations for a just war, but he is not in a 
position tq guarantee that governments pay any heed to them ; 
indeed, any impartial investigation of diplomatic and govern- 
mental activities relating to war reveals untruth as an invariable 
accompaniment and predecessor of the mass slaughter that is 
termed by its promoters a just war. One type of theologian 
tends to stress obedience to authority; he argues that St. Paul 
acknowledged the governmental claims of even Nero (though 
the apostle apparently assumed princes to be ministers of good 
and not of evil) and stresses the belief that all power is from 
God. This latter dictum requires for its proper understanding 
a distinction between the actual and the permissive will of God; 
„and the power of resistance to evil must also be accorded 
heavenly origin. But the obedience due to authority is, in the 
view of other theologians, not such an unquestionable and 
simple duty as some would imply; circumstances alter cases, 
and Aquinas himself, who held that a bad law is no law at all, 
might to-day have much to say on the morality or otherwise of 
governmental military conscription for the purposes of com- 
petitive nationalisms. In any case, some Catholic pacifists— 
the term does not necessarily involve a denial of the morality 
of force—are not prepared to accept the politico-ethical injunc- 
tion ‘‘trust your government,” for trust has been too severely 
shaken by post-war revelation. 

These are the considerations that have led to the creation 
of a brand of pacifism that combines Catholic doctrine with 
repudiation of war, the objection being rather political than 
religious if measures and principles pertaining to mass 
slaughter be accounted as falling within the competence of 
States. It is recognised that for effective results such pacifism 
should be world-wide and that considerable difficulties in that 
direction must be experienced in lands ruled by military dicta- 
torships. Nevertheless, one cannot acknowledge the logical 
validity of a system of international war waged by a number 
of States each of which claims to be driven into military activity 
through the actions of others; a break must somewhere be 
made in the vicious circle, and it is thought “that a group of 
Catholic pacifists even within one nation may exercise some 
influence among the hundreds of millions in other lands who 
acknowledge the same faith, and ideas are apt to pierce the 
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cordon even of dictatorship. Some co-operation is now thought 
possible between Catholic war resisters and those of other 
creeds. Any such move, however, must emerge from the laity, 
as for a variety of reasons the official leadership of the Church 
is not expedient in this sphere, but a reform of poljtical men- 
tality directed towards the abolition of war could net fail to 
receive ecclesiastical approval after the first stages of reform 
had been successfully negotiated. 


LET US HONOUR PEACE. A positive approach to peace (Cobden- 
Sanderson) 3s. 6d. 

These essays, from ten different pens, with an introduction by 
the late Canon Sheppard, are representative of the multifarious 
currents of thought and feeling that converge upon the signing of the 
Peace Pledge. It may surprise some to find the viewpoint ascribed 
generally to Christian pacifists voiced but once—though forcibly. 
Canon Raven’s challenge will remain unanswerable by a Church 
that professes to take Christ’s teaching as a code to be obeyed, and 
his life as an example to be imitated. To those who shun the con- 
tradiction of imitating what was spontaneous, and accept naturally 
only the implicit commandment that no commandment be ac /epted, 
unless it is experienced not as a command at all but a conviction, 
J. D. Beresford’s outline of a less orthodox Christianity will make 
more appeal. He does, however, over-simplify the problems facing 
the unconverted, and assumes too easily, I think, that his son’s 
attitude towards war is typical of his generation. The disillusion- 
ment of the war and post-war years, which one after another of 
these contributors, notably Vera Brittain, record as a factor in their 
development towards pacifism, still hangs in the air. It is one cause 
of the powerful appeal made by militant socialism to-day. That 
“fighting Fascism by armed means implies becoming Fascist in 
order to fight Fascism” is.an all-important point urged by both 
Rose Macauley and Captain Mumford. The positive aspect of thé 
same conclusion is set forth, with equal appeal to reason and emo- 
tion, by Mr. L. B. Pekin, whose contribution is a challenge at once 
to Imperialism abroad and injustice at home. It is at first surprising, 
though on reflection natural enough, to find as mueh of thè true 
socialist spirit among pacifists as ever found expression in a People’s 
Front. Nearly all the present authors make some practical sugges- 
tions for policy in the immediate future; but there is a refreshing 
absence of cut-agd-dried certitude: in particular there is nowhere 
any pretence that pacifism is bound to succetd in preventing war or 
Fascism. ‘‘ The point about the disarmament, gamble,” writes Rose 
Macauley, ‘fis, what is the alternative?’’ To those who surmise the 
alternative, and are bewildered by it, this anthology should be 
warmly recommended. F. A. L. 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 
Hamlet Again 


Eo of the Adelphi will have been thrilled by 
the appearance of a new book on Hamlet. That sounds 
sarcastic; and I was sarcastic when I first heard of it. But 
Professor Schücking has produced a masterpiece, whith nobody, 
except a Shakespeare authority or a Baconian, will put down 
without a fuller understanding of both the play and the poet. 
Even in his section on ‘‘Hamict as a Work of Art,’’ which 
follows fairly closely the Party Line of Shakespeare criticism, 
this author avoids entirely the wrinkle-pated pedantry of Oxford 
and Cambridge; and his “running commentary’ on “The 
Action of the Play” is all that a running commentary should be: 
revealing a masterly power of formulating immediate impres- 
sions in a few pregnant phrases, and emphasising points which, 
though an exceptional actor might convey them, even an 
exceptional reader is most likely to pass over. 

His analysis of Hamlet’s character is acute. He states at the 
outset what is the essential clue to his condition: ‘‘The shock 
of his mother’s over-hasty marriage has filled him with despera- 
tion. The moral order in which he believed has been destroyed.” 
By this he is isolated from the surrounding world, which is 
no longer completely real to him: “‘His intellect, well-fitted to 
appraise the visible beauty of the world and the godlike qualities 
of man, lacks contact with his emotions, to which such things 
mean less than nothing.’’ In such a state, deprived of a touch- 
stone by which to test the rightness of his actions, a man is 
bound to behave “‘madly’’; he will with difficulty escape self- 
dramatisation. This realised, the vexed problem of Hamlet’s 
“‘madness’’—whether assumed or genuine, &c.—ceases to be 
a problem. In one who “is always the observer even of 
his own behaviour” nothing is genuine. It is natural for him 
to act, as it is acting for him to be natural. Whatever he says 
or does, one part of him stands apart to mock or applaud the 
other. Professor Schiicking makes this clear: “As an example 
of internal dissension Hamlet has no equal; and it is in,this 
that his ironic wit, which throws such a sparkling light over 
the whole play, is rogted.’’ Hamlet’s wit is like Heine’s, And 
if for a moment he acts from impulse, his action provides the 
thesis for a new phase in his self-dissection. 
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There is, however, one matter in which this author 
what is perhaps an over-emphasis on the logical content < 
lines. He describes the change which overtakes Hamlet’s w 
being at the end of the play as a triumph of “‘stoical c 
posure,’’ and, like T. S. Eliot (though with more excu: 
regards the Stoic as Shakespeare’s ideal. Does this ‘mark t 
point at which a foreigner, however perfect his knowledge 
the language, is bound to fall short in his interpretation o 
English poetry ? 

F. A. LEA. 


A. D. COHEN. 


The Palestine Puzzle 


HE impasse in Palestine is largely due to promises made 

during the war which either cannot be kept or kept only at 
the expense of one or other party to the dispute. Without going 
so far as to say the British sold the same pup twice, once to 
the Arab and again to the Jew, we may agree with Sir Ronald 
Storrs that “both the British Government and the League of 
Nations, when they accepted the Balfour Declaration, did not 
stop to think what it meant to the people of the country.” The 
bungling (to put it no higher) of what after all was a minor 
issue of the war would not have mattered but for two facts. 
One is the growth of a national spirit among the Arabs conse- 
quent upon the overthrow of Turkish rule. The other is inten- 
sified anti-Semitism in Germany and Poland which, together 
with the stoppage of all immigration into the United States, 
led to an enormous increase in the numbers entering’ the 
National Home. The Jews were well within their rights under 
the Mandate: it can hardly be contended that the ‘‘absorptive 
capacity” laid down there as the limit had been*reached. But 
they reckoned without the Arab. The Treaty of Versailles, of 
which the Mandate forms part, has been repudiated as regards 
its major settlements by Germany. Treaties will continue to be 
scraps of paper so long as they rest on bargains backed by 
force and not on a broad recognition of human rights. At any 
tate, the Arab, looking on, was alarmed at the wholesale 
invasion of what he, after 1,200 years’ uninterrupted residence, 
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ome to regard as his home. Nothing was done to reassure 
On the contrary, Zionists openly announced their inten- 
to set up a Jewish majority in the shortest possible time. 
e proposal for a Legislative Council was wrecked because“ 
h a majority is not available yet.) 

This was another blunder. To understand it one must know 
omething about the history of Zionism. Zionism was more or 
‘ess a pious hope till the Balfour Declaration brought it within 
the range of practical politics. Before that, Jews had been 
trickling into Palestine, for the most part from Tsarist Russia, 
who settled on the land and thus laid the foundation for a 
sound Jewish economy on which Zionism could build. Sooner 
than the most sanguine among them could have expected, the 
chance came. With the establishment of the National Home, 
Jews flocked to it in ever-increasing numbers. Not all, however, 
were inspired by the foresight or patience of the first settlers. 
Where these had toiled, at no little risk, to reclaim desert and 
marsh, living simply in small self-contained communities, the 
shopkeeper type which now began to pour into Palestine from 
beyond the Polish Pale knew only one purpose—to get rich 
quick. The years 1924-1936 saw the rise of this class to power. 
Under it boom followed boom. Money flowed into the pockets 
of the middleman, the speculator, the concession-hunter, land 
around Tel-Aviv changing hands at dizzy figures, and every- 
one was pleased. Labour Zionism, it is true, was not without 
misgivings as to where all this might be leading, but even 
Labour, after a brief struggle, was won over, and, for tactical 
reasons if for no other, found it expedient to combine with its 
own middle class against the Arab. Lord Peel could see, as 
well he might, no difference between the aims of Revisionists 
and those of other Zionists. -The difference is one of method 
‘only. While the extremist Right Wing, known as Revisionism, 
demands the forcible ejection of the Arab, from both sides of 
the Jordan, Labour relies on peaceful penetration to the same 
end. Then came the Arab revolt of last year, which incidentally 
was directed ùs much against the British as against Jews. 

It would not be fair to put all the blame for what has hap- 
pened on the middle class. Zionism has from its inception been 
nationalist, only waiting for an opportunity to assert itself. 
Even the early settlers secretly regarded themselves as the van- 
guard of a returning army. How Labour Zionism is going to 
reconcile its socialism with its nationalism in the conditions of 
modern Palestine remains to be seen. Up to now it has been 
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pull-devil-pull-baker. In order to fit into the Zionist Coalition, 
which is formed of all parties, Labour has had to sacrifice its 
most fundamental principles. This is recognised by many 
within the Labour movement itself, who strongly oppose their 
party’s political programme as well as the ban on Arabs joining 
Jewish unions or working for Jews. The excuse usually made 
for this Arab exclusion is that it is in the Arab’s own interest 
because it saves him from the fate of the coolie in other parts 
of the wosld. As the avowed aim of Jewish Labour (which is 
now affiliated to the Second International) is to establish 
socialism in Palestine it is difficult to see why the Arab unionist 
need be worse off than his Jewish fellow, or why the employ- 
ment of Arabs by Jews should reproduce in a socialist-Zionist 
Palestine ‘“‘the conditions obtaining on the plantations of 
Virginia’ (as one Zionist put it to me). The real object of the 
exclusion can only be to make room for more Jews. The Jewish 
Agency has recently reaffirmed at Geneva the principle of a 
Jewish majority, and Arab exclusion coupled with unlimited 
immigration (the two planks in the Zionist programme) can 
have no other effect. Any serious injustice to the Arab, it is 
true, 1s in the long-range consequences of Zionism rather than 
in the immediate future, the present ratio being roughly two 
Arabs to one Jew. But does anyone doubt that Jewish energy 
and persistence will eventually drive the Arab out of Palestine, 
or at any rate reduce his status to that of a minority community 
smarting under a sense of grievance? In this way the cancer 
will spread to the very vitals of the race and anti-Semitism 
fasten its grip on the National Home itself, which would be 
the crowning irony: we are not far from it now. There was a 
moment when by frank collaboration in a common Palestinian 
citizenship with independence for its goal (and there is no 
reason why Palestine should be treated differently from Syria 
or Irak) the Jew might have had the goodwill and support of 
the Arab. It may not be too late yet. 

What we see in Palestine is a three-cornered struggle (in 
part active, in part latent) between Jews, Arabs and British. 
The British have considerable interests in Palestine. Besides 
the strategic importance of Palestine to the Empire, and the 
Pipe linetat Haifa, there are concerns like the Palestine Potash 
Contpany, controlled by Imperial Chemical Industries, of which 
Lord Melchett, a leading Zionist, is a director. The mineral 
contertts of the Dead Sea alone are yalued at something like 
% 800,000,000. In this three-cornered contest, surely the right 
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alignment and the one most likely to achieve the objects of the 
Jewish Labour Movement is Jewish-Arab-British labour 
against capitalism generally. Attempts have indeed been made 
by the Jewish workers to organise unions for Arab workers ° 
and the two have stood together in one or two strikes, but these 
occasions-ħave been rare. Admittedly there are difficulties. The 
Arab is backward; his standard of living is low; he has noth- 
ing like the Jewish worker’s political sense or his aptitude for 
organisation; and he is attached to his priests and landlords. 
But the last way to wean him from these old-time loyalties is 
to take his land and then refuse him work. However legal the 
process, that is the net result, as the Arab sees tt, of Jewish 
expansion. It is not the less selfish or unfortunate because some 
Arabs have temporarily benefited by it. Jews or no Jews, the 
ending of Turkish misrule was bound sooner or later to lead 
to Arab reconstruction in Palestine as in other Arab lands. 
There is no reason to suppose Arabs—any more than Indians 
or Chinese—could long remain impervious to the influences 
which are to-day sweeping the last remnants of feudalism off 
the earth. What Zionism has done is to throw these people 
into a state of apprehension and unrest. Even the efforts at 
camaraderie on the part of Jewish workers are suspect because 
of the very nature of Zionism, which is racially exclusive and, 
on its own showing, determined to dominate Palestine. 

Is this domination necessary for its cultural or religious 
purposes? Is there any reason, for instance, why the Hebrew 
University should not go on just the same even in a Palestine 
preponderantly Arab? If and when socialism comes, there 
would be still less fear of the suppression of Jewish cultural 
activities. Soviet Russia fosters the “‘national’’ cultures of the 
peoples in the Union, provided, of course, they do not clash 
with the claims of communism. That is the point. In the past 
Jewish dissidence (the stiff neck) has been a stumbling block 
to any kind of world order, e.g., the Roman Empire and the 
Christian Church. Dissent has its value, but it belongs to the 
individual conscience and is not the prerogative of any single 
race. Alone of all the great religions, Judaism identifies religion 
with race. (This pseudo-eugenics is a two-edged sword which 
in Germany to-day is turned against the Jew himself) Not till 
we get to the New Testament is there any consciousne$s of 
community outside race. Persecution and pogrom have unhap- 
pily deepened the sense of being a race apart till it has Become 
with the Zionist an obsession. So much so, that the disappear- 
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ance in Soviet Russia of all barriers between Jew and non- 
Jew and the resulting vast increase in intermarriages only fill 
him with dismay. “‘If one were a pessimist,” gloomily prophe- 
* sies Mr. Henry Sacher, ‘one might question whether thirty 
years from now much more than a remnant of Jewry will sur- 
vive in Russia.” This attitude is the more astonishing because 
assimilation has been going on all the time. Not only are Jews 
a people without a fixed geographical address, so to speak. It 
is open to question whether there is a Jewish race at all in the 
sense of a clearly defined racial type. You have only to look 
at a cosmopolitan gathering of Jews to see how mixed, racially, 
they are. 

When we come to Jewish culture, we are met with the same 
doubts. The Bible has been the Jews’ contribution to the 
common heritage of men. The story of Jewish culture since 
the Bible is the story of the cultures of the peoples among 
whom the Jews have dwelt. Apart from Yiddish literature, 
which is a hybrid, great Jewish names turn up in the science, 
art and literature of almost every great country in Europe. But 
the inspiration in these cases has been supplied not by the 
private fortunes of the Jewish people, as by the larger, richer, 
contemporary scene in which it has moved. It must always be 
so. Einstein declines a professorship at Mount Scopus and 
Thomas Mann and Feuchtwanger, exiled from Germany, are 
propaganding the one for Spain, the other for Russia, when 
according to the Zionist they should both be propaganding for 
Palestine. By planting a few thousand Jewish families around 
Jerusalem you do not create a Jewish culture. Tel-Aviv in its 
ultra-modern atmosphere might be a suburb of Berlin or New 
York; while the Hebrew University, which is to be the seed- 
bed of this second flowering of the Jewish race, must follow 
Western methods and standards to survive at all, even if the 
teaching is done in Hebrew. The truth is there is no such thing 
as a Jewish culture in the sense that there is, for instance, an 
English culture and an English character to which eveg the 
naturalised alien comes in time to conform. Unlike English 
culture, which springs from the soil and has an unbroken 
record of growth and change behind it, Jewish culture has to 
pick up the threads where they were snapped 2,000 years ago. 
Jewish culture, fike the Jewish race, was. scattered to the four 
winds. The Zionists may say it is none the worse for that—it 
has, if’anything, been enriched in the process and can now 
weave the different strands into a pattern which shall be at 
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the same time Jewish and modern. But what is there in com- 
mon between the Germanised Jew, for example, and the Jew 
of the Yemen, more Arab than Jew, and why should one and , 
not the other be the measure of Jewish culture? No true syn- 
thesis, I suggest, is possible between types so far removed in 
space and time. 

Zionism, in short, has no root in reality. Its only validity, 
for the socialist at any rate, arises from the accident that side 
by side with it has grown up in Palestine a truly admirable 
system of collective farms and labour colonies which deserve 
to be better known. Without in any way detracting from their 
work, one may point out that such experiments in co-operative 
living are familiar to the modern world and owe less to Moses 
than to Marx. So little have they to do with Judaism, as most 
of us know it, that Mr. Beverley Nichols, after his recent visit, 
found it necessary to warn Zionists against the improper use 
to which their money is being put in Palestine. Communal 
crèches and ‘‘collective cows” (two of the things that alarmed 
Mr. Nichols) receive no sanction from the Old Testament. They 
are in spirit poles apart from the paternalism which has up to 
now been the mainspring of Jewish family life as of Jewish 
theology. They probably owe their existence to the Russian 
pioneers who brought over with them a native bent towards 
communism (just as the revisionist or fascist wing of Zionism, 
with its leader Jabotinsky, is largely recruited from the later 
Polish immigrants). Instead of accepting this simple explana- 
tion, the Jewish capitalist, whose money paradoxically sup- 
ports these collectivist farms, seeks to explain them away as 
being best adapted to pioneer conditions and an educated per- 
sonnel, as giving the best results from the point of view of 
productivity, as offering the best protection from Arab attacks, 
and so forth; and he vaguely gives them his blessing. Lord 
Melchett (from whose book, “Thy Neighbour,’’ these argu- 
ments are taken) goes so far as to hope that Zionists will not 
perpetuate the evils of capitalism. If Jewish labour had no more 
solid basis than that, it would be a hothouse product which 
one would expect to see go down before the first fascist 
onslaught. As it happens, Jewish labour is actively identified 
with international socialism and has on more than ‘one occa- 
sion helped with large sums of money the revolutionary move- 
ment in other countries, e.g., Austria and Spain. From the 
political point of view, no doubt, a Zionism facing both ways 
is not without its advantages and it is perhaps this considera- 
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tion which keeps the Jewish capitalist and the Jewish com- 
munist in uneasy double-harness to pull the Zionist cart. Were 
the communist element to become too conspicuous, the British 
might think better than to trust the Jew to watch over Imperial 
interests in the Eastern Mediterranean. On the other hand, 
as the ‘‘jackal’’ of Imperialism, the Jew is not going to com- 
mend himself any the more to the Arab. : 

In so far as the Jew wishes to preserve his ancient faith and 
to live hiseown group life, his right cannot be denied; but for 
this purpose the political trappings of nationalism are neither 
necessary nor available. As a nation the Jew has arrived too 
late. Like the Dybbuk of Jewish legend, he is an unlaid ghost 
—the soul of a people—looking for a body in which to rein- 
carnate itself. What the Zionist won’t see is that the Jew, as 
a Jew, has played his part. Ichabod. Nationalism in any case 
is no solution. Even if Arab nationalism did not bar the way, 
Palestine is too small to hold all the world’s Jews and the 
greater number must go on living outside Palestine, which 
leaves the Jewish problem very much where it was. Room, of 
course, has to be found somewhere for the victims of persecu- 
tion—a difficult enough task without the complications of 
nationalism. What is equally needed is for Jews, wherever they 
may be, more and more to take to productive work, instead of 
commerce. as a defence against anti-Semitism in so far as anti- 
Semitism 1s due to economic causes and not to the ‘‘dislike 
of the unlike.” If the older countries of Europe are too 
crowded to allow of putting many Jews on the land, other 
helds—e.g., Australia and South America—should be sought. 
The Jewish Republic of Birobidjan is an outstanding example 
of successful colonisation outside Palestine. All Jews, the 
Zionist argues, may be able to turn to a Jewish Palestine in 
times of stress. This is a false hope. Not only is there no room 
in Palestine, but a tenth-rate State like Palestine could exert 
not the slightest political pressure on more powerful States 
which chose to ill-treat their Jewish nationals. The economic 
boycott of Germany by Jews the world over is an exantple of 
how these things could and should be done. The Jew must 
continue to act internationally. 

If thateapplies to Jews in general, it applies all the more to 
Jewish labour. There is nothing special about Palestine. Its 
problems—apart from such domestic matters as the Hebrew 
University and Jewish culture—are esgentially the same as 
those of other countries and must be fackled in the same way. 


~ 
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If fascism wins in the rest of the world, nothing can save 
Palestine from a like doom. Conversely, even a small body 
like Jewish labour can help in fighting fascism. To be effec- 
tive, however, the struggle in Palestine, as elsewhere, must be” 
along class, not race, lines. Jewish labour will have to choose 
between its socialism and its Zionism. The labour element in 
Zionism*is as high as 40 per cent., but as, in order to maintain 
its place at all, labour has had to compromise its principles, 
this figure does not accurately reflect the strengtheof the two 
sides. Labour may say ‘‘Leave us to deal with our own capi- 
talists: the Arab can deal with his’’; and under Partition this 
might be possible. But, as we have seen, besides the Jewish 
and Arab interests, there is the Imperial interest. ‘‘Divide and 
rule” is an old device, though in fairness it must be added 
that on the present occasion it has been thrust on the rulers by 
the intransigence of their wards. Neither Jew nor Arab, how- 
ever, seems to like Partition and their instinct may be right. 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


CIVITAS DEI (Vol. III). By Lionel Curtis (Macmillan) §s. net. 

In his first volume Mr. Curtis ‘attempted to discover a guiding 
principle in public affairs’’; in his second he ‘‘attempted to state the 
position of world affairs”? in a brilliant, original and imaginative 
historical survey; in his last he applies the guiding principle enun- 
ciated in his first to the position depicted in his second volume. It 
culminates in an appeal to the Protestant Churches to break through 
the limitations of nationalistic thinking and to regard the creation 
of a real world commonwealth, achieved by way of an at first 
fimited international commonwealth, as the real effort to embody 
the Kingdom of God. It is a significant book. Will our readers do 
their best to see that a copy of the whole work is in their public 
library? J.M. M. 
AN ELEGY AND OTHER POEMS. By Edmund Blunden (Cobden— 

Sanderson) 6s. 

These poems by Mr. Blunden are retrospective; maay, as the 
title-piece to the memory of King George V, aye conventianally 
elegiac—lost youth, lost companions, lost scenes. Like the majority 
of contemporary poets Mr. Blunden is now marking time; weariness 
is apparent in the occasional carelessness and cacophony: but it is 
the backward-looking which disturbs. His rural pictures are still 
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fresh and sensitive; and humanised by the figure of a boy or an old 

man: the full-bodied life is not there. This is consistent with Mr. 

Blunden’s integrity: for he will not anticipate experience: but it is 
*also indicative of frustration. -W. S. 


NEW WRITING, 4. Edited by John Lehmann (Lawrence & Wishart) 6s. 

A strange, phantasmagoric glimpse of the Paris Exhibition suit- 
ably opens this anthology, overshadowed as it is by the Hammer 
and Sickle. Some of the other contributions a Left turn alone can 
have brought into view: the ‘‘Madrid Diary” of Alfred Kantorowicz 
is poorly written, though its subject matter may be interesting; 
while of Margot Heinemann’s and Rex Warner’s poems not even 
this can be said. There is a streak of sanity in W. H. Auden’s. But 
the high spot among the English contributions is undoubtedly ‘‘Back 
Rent,” a story by Tom Burns, and one of his first two to be pub- 
lished. We should be grateful to a selection that introduced only 
this swan among geese; as there are also items by M. Sholokhov 
and André Chamson, the 6s. admission is justified to the full. 

F. A. L. 


FRENCH INTROSPECTIVES. By P. Mansell Jones (Cambridge University 
Press) 6s. 

A stimulating, but unsatisfying little book, in which the author 
is at the end compelled to discard the definition of introspection with 
which he begins, and on which many of the intervening judgments 
are based. So that his book is really a series of copious—and often 
penetrating—-notes for a much more coherent and satisfying volume, 
in which a metaphysical and moral philosophy of the Self is explicitly 
posited. Nevertheless, we recommend it. J.M. M. 


THE LEGACY OF ASIA AND WESTERN MAN. By Alan W. Watts (John 
Murray) 6s. 

This is a very good book indeed. The author reveals an insight 
into the spirit even rarer than his acquaintance with the letter of 
Chinese and Indian mysticism; and breaks new ground in relating 
it to the psychologies of Jung, Adler and Freud. He suggests that 
the New Psychology (itself expanded and purified in the process) 
may act as a medium through which the ‘‘subjective’”’ religions of 
the Far East will reach, and revitalise, Christianity. But his 
‘‘Christianjty’’ appears to be something altogether abstracted from 
the historical process; and one cannot help regretting: that Mr. 
Watts never turns his attention to Russia. The contact of oriental 
mysticism with the new materialism of the U.S.S.R. is likely to be 
more fruitful than anything Europe will witness, this side of 
Armageddon. F. A. L. 
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1 CHOSE TEACHING. By Ronald Gurner (Dent) ros. 6d. 

There is much more about teaching than Mr. Gurner in this auto- 
biography of a schoolmaster widely experienced in higher education. 
Education itself, however, is not, in so many words, definitely 
related to the structure of society, so that the impression may be 
conveyed that Mr. Gurner believes in ‘‘Education for Education’s 
sake.” This impression may also be conveyed by his own personal 
religious experience (“which I was pleased, at the time, to call 
conversion’’) not being adequately stated. But Mr. Gurner clearly 
realises ‘“‘that the choice before the twentieth century *world, with 
all the potentialities for good or evil that its mastery over materials 
gives it, lies between disintegration and chaos on the one side and 
the acceptance of the Lordship of the Christian God on the other.”’ 
For the rest, he achieves admirably his object of ‘‘making the prob- 
lems with which a teacher in this generation is confronted clear,” 
and the ‘‘public’’ and “‘State secondary’’ schools of to-day are 
authoritatively compared. R. M. 


INVERTEBRATE SPAIN. By José Ortega y Gasset (Allen and Unwin) 
7s. Od. 

I do not know where Ortega y Gasset stands in the present con- 
flict in Spain. Au-dessus de la mêlée, I imagine, is the only place for 
a thinker at once so radical and so imaginative. Here are two widely 
scparated dicta from this excellent book that give an idea of its 
quality. ‘‘It is possible to be very liberal and not at all democratic, 
or very democratic and not at all liberal.” “‘In the cycle of European 
history, the Marxian theory loses force in proportion as we move 
backwards from 1goo.’’ J. M. M. 


INDIA AND THE PACIFIC. By C. F. Andrews (Allen and Unwin) 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Andrews took part in the successful campaign against inden- 
tured labour twenty years ago, and writes from a long and intimate 
experience of colonial problems. While he notes with satisfaction 
the beneficial results of that campaign, his purpose is far from being 
to idealise the real: it is to realise much further the ideal—that of 
liberty and self-government for native peoples. “The struggle for 
freedom and independence in India,” he concludes, ‘‘cannot for a 
moment be separated from the struggle that is always going on in 
the most distant colony where Indians are domiciled.” More detail 
would have betn desirable throughout, especially with regard to the 
economic relations between white and coloured races in Fiji; but 
his vague and repetitive first three chapters should not be allowed 
to prejudice the attention of readers, whether Marxist 6r Pacifist, 
who realise the necessity of being ‘‘colony-comscious’’ in *their 
pursuit of a sane social order in Europe. F. A. L. 
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A Naked, Newborn Babe 


WAS reading, the other day, in the Apologeticum, or 
defence of Christianity, by Tertullian—a queer, powerful 
writer who was born 155 A.D. and was converted to Christianity 
some forty years later. He first attracted me, thirty years ago, 
by his style: he used the Latin language in an entirely new 
way. Now, he attracts me by his matter, too. He gives me some 
notion of what it felt like to be an early Christian—not-one of 
the earliest indeed, but one half-way between the beginning of 
the new faith and its conquest of the Roman Empire. If only 
I could convey the quality of his Latin in my rendering! 
Another and greater compulsion is upon us to pray for the 
Emperors, aye and for the whole stability of the Empire and 
the Roman weal, for we know that .— ~'ehty catastrophe is 
impending over the universal world, and tha. use end of the 
age itself menaces mankind with unspeakable calamities, and 
we know that these ++’. ə are postponed by the existence of 
the Empire Th aure when we pray to be spared the things 
we smink trom experiencing we are eager that Rome shall 
endure. 


N the final sentence, I think, Tertullian had in mind the last ° 

petition of the Lord’s Prayer, which, as we say it to-day, has 
lost its primal force. ‘‘Lead us not into temptation,” though 
hallowed by usage, is a pale shadow of what Jesus meant and 
said. ‘‘Drive us not into the Tribulation, but save us from the 
Disaster,” is (I think) much nearer to the prayer that Jesus 
meant his followers to pray. He was thinking of the imminent 
End af all things,—the cosmic catastrophe of which the expecta- 
tion lingered on in the Christian mind till the end of the first 
millennium. As the year 1000 A.D. drew near, the heart of Europe 
dropped a beat in terror of the End. The second millennium is 
-the more likely date. 
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OMETHING had changed between Jesus and Tertullian, 
S no doubt. It would hardly have occurred to our Lord that 
the Roman Empire was’ the bulwark against the catastrophe; 
but by Tertullian’s time the imaginative Christian connected 
the End of All with the collapse of the Empire. The point is 
that the fear and the expectation of the End were, still real. To 
Tertullfan “Drive us not into Tribulation’ was a prayer for 
the continuance of the Roman Empire and the Roman Peace: 
the barrier against the unknown horror of darkness and bar- 
barism, against the coming of the time which Jesus forsaw : 

For in those days shall be affliction such as was not from the 


beginning of the creation which God created unto this time, 
neither shall be. 


HE wheel has turned full circle. Tertullian could at least 

pray for the continuance of the Roman Empire; it was still 
solid, it existed, it maintained the Peace. But we? We are 
back, it seems, to the nakedness of our Lord’s expectation. I 
wonder how: it would be if a few hundred clergymen were to 
remind themselves and make clear to their congregations, what 
our Lord really meant by the all too familiar words: ‘‘Lead 
us not into temptation’ : and how they speak to our condition 
to-day. 


S I write those words, there comes to me a letter from an 

old friend—a writer with magic in his pen. ‘‘What is hap- 
pening in the world,” he says, ‘‘is what we expected to happen 
after 1919: or something like it. But it would break the heart 
of anyone who looks at it fixedly. Evil is in full bloom—a lovely 
crop from the right seeds. . . . I should say the condition of 
the Chinese poor, massed in patches off their land, at Shanghai 
and elsewhere, and in winter—would be more than even I could 
look at, and I’ve had the horrors. We can do nothing but pray 
to the good God.” Ah, say the bright ones, ‘‘there you are: 
nothing but pray!’ They want to do something. So do I, so 
does my fritnd. But we have to be something, first. It is the 
condition of doing anything that does not add to the evil. In 
order to be something, we have to know that we are nothing— 
nothing in power, nothing in goodness. False humility ? J dare 
any man to look at the world to-day, with understanding of the 
part he plays in it, and not acknowledge that there is nọ health 
in him, except.the spaşk of new life that comes from acknow- 
ledging it. 
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Ta return to Tertullian. Yet another passage struck sud- 
denly home. Hesterni sumus, he says: ‘‘we have grown 
up overnight.” Yet now we are everywhere, in the slums, the 
parliament, the army—everywhere. ‘‘We have left you only 
your temples.” Will the Pacifist Tertullian, a generation 
hence, be saying: “‘We have left you only your churches” ? 
I do not believe it. But since I do believe that Pacifisnf involves 
a rebirth of Christianity—a making-new of Christianity, so 
that it sometimes seems as though Christianity were the naked, 
new-born bdbe striding the blast of the post-war world—the 
words struck home to me. Then Tertullian goes on: "We 
would have been ready for any war, so eager to die are we: 
were it not that we are taught to be killed, rather than to kill.” 
And again the old original note of the Christian faith sounds 
on. Then he says: ‘‘We could have fought you without arms, 
and without rebellion, by discord merely, by the hostility of a 
civil separation’: tantummodo discordes solius divorti 
invidia. There, seventeen hundred years ago, is the strategy of 
‘“‘non-cooperation.’’ We need not go to India for it. It is in 
the first of the great Latin Christian fathers, who had no 
excessive respect for the Bishop of Rome. He looked, and felt, 
beyond Pope Callistus. Nos sumus in quos decucurrerunt fines 
seculorum: “‘we are they on whom the ends of the world are 
come.” It is present truth, to me. 


Suffer Us to Suffer 


ITH what an easing at the heart-strings and the temples, 
An easing at the gullet, 
Could I on this bitter mid-day of oppression, 
Gather my feet into the shelter of the bedclothes,. = 
And yield up the ghost! 


The old have blessing. 

Without shame, without sin, 

To them it is permitted, 

Inconspicuously and blamelessly, e 

To close on sightless eyeballs eyelids innocent as a flower, 
Achieving quiet. 
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‘Without sin, without shame, 


Inconspicuous and blameless, 

The old may wrap themselves about with darkness, 

Deaf to the bizz of the war-plane ° ° 
(Like a drill on the nerve of the world’s molar), 

Numb to the twist of the gouge in the world’s entrail, 
Unvulgerable, 

Unculpable, 

Without pang or wince. 


But we who are not old, 

Whose day is a mid-day, 

Or afternoon, 

Not for us the unculpability, 

The unvulnerability, 

The quiet, 

The darkness. 

How willingly, 

Now in this bitter noontide of oppression, 
Would we draw up into the bed 

Feet withered and shrunken, 

Shins like sticks, 

Breasts and loins wrinkled and mole-stained ! 
How willingly would we close on innocent eyeballs 
Eyelids harmless as flowers, 

Yielding up the ghost, 

Inculpable, unvulnerable, 

Without pang, without wince, 

Deaf to the drill upon the nerve, 

Numb to the. gouge ! 


Jesus, Saviour, wrench our wills to Thy Father’s will. 

There is darkness over the land. 

The noon is a black noon. 

Suffer ‘us to suffer. 

Suffer us to suffer : to bleed and to thirst. 

Suffer us to be stretched on the wood that is upright: 

Not to huddle withered knees beneath a coverlet, on the 
horizontal wood of a dishonoured bedstead. 

Suffer us to suffer. 2 

Jesus, Saviour, withhold from us, from us who are not qld, 

Withhold from us the blessing we crave. 

Jesus, Saviour, Savjour of the world, suffer us. ° 

Suffer us to suffer. ° 

Suffer us. SUSAN MILES. 


JACK COMMON 


_ Christ and the Common Man (I) 


T is very hard to believe, and contrary to all respectable 

precedent, but at all the decisive moments of history it is the 
condition of the common man which is the sole container of 
hopes and judgments. No matter how brilliantly specialised 
the aristocraties and segments become, they are a part of the 
species bound in kinship to the brothers down below. Their 
achievement is valuable finally according to how it can be 
incorporated in the common man’s life. When he loses hope 
in them, they are not renewed; their scintillating super- 
structures of empire, religion and art ossify into dead and 
broken monuments, and the life of men continues in a humbler 
way. Thus, the term put to the Greek glories was measured 
in the menages of those slaves whom Aristotle described as 
“living implements.” It was a great idea, Greek democracy, 
the germ of greater ones, yet it lived by human prostitution : 
there were too many Greeks lopped of their manhood that the 
few might seem supermen. And as a people is perpetuated never 
by its aristocracies of wealth or intellect but by its common 
stock, it soon happened that Greek and slave were well-nigh 
synonymous terms. The Roman was an almost grosser case. 
Rome fell at last to peoples unequal in every art from agriculture 
to warfare, but those people were free. They came from the dark 
and misery of the northern forests into this civilised world 
where they should have been the last and most inferior of folk. 
But because they had that one quality of freedom, these Goths 
could walk like Gods through the slavish crowds of Rome. 
For what the careful legislators and custodians of Hellenic 
culture had done was to create such a scarcity in a necessary 
quality that their starved population could not keep out those 
who had any of it even if they came as enemies. It was needed 
more than the glories of empire were, it was needed round the 
poor hearths and corner-ends. 

Our own common man is a very queer sort of slave. Nobody, 
you see, had the guts to take him in war and violence and set 
him to his ‘labours. He was got by diplomacy. Bought up he 
was when the hagglers played nap and wangled him into the 
kitty. Technically, and according to the,generally accepted 
analysis of our daily doings, he is a wage-slave. But he never 
believes that that’s his whole story. He admits it only when he 
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is also admitting that this description represents a wrong done 
him, and that it can be righted. Even his masters have to agree 
with him there, since for two thousand years nigh on they have, 
been able to rule only by professing the slave-religion of 
Christianity, which condemns slavery. That religion was the 
one gift ‘which the Roman slave had for the barbarian who 
released him—a sort of guarantee that never again should 
there be slavery of the Roman pattern, though there have been 
many other sorts since. Now look at the consequenee. Christen- 
dom has reached its imperial state; its special unit of organisa- 
tion, the nation, is as unequal to the task of containing the 
multitudes as the Greek or Roman city-state was; it has a 
proletariat huger than the Roman, though this is a second 
proletariat with something vf the experience of the first behind 
it; finally and most important, Christendom owns an under- 
world of machines of such power that the challenge they offer 
to our audacity and ambition makes all the problems of the 
ancient world seem parochial beside ours. 


The exceedingly rough analogy there is between the Roman 
crisis and the one we are hitting was bound to occur to us. Of 
course it was a great shock to nineteenth century optimism to 
discover it and to learn that the golden age of Victoria might 
end in the ditch instead of higher ever higher among the harps 
and angels of heaven-on-earth. Nowadays we get our shocks 
more direct-like. The about-to-be-bombed think nothing. about 
ancient catastrophes except that the lads of those days were 
lucky to have nothing but spears and arrows to face. There- 
fore to us the most interesting thing.about the collapse of Rome 
is the survival it led to, and this is a reflection of the anxiety 
we have about our own survival. That anxiety takes many 
forms and is often quite concealed in them. A chap who likes 
“art, for instance, is just naturally bored to hell with the great 
age of Grecian art, or Florentine for that matter; what he likes 
is the curious simplicity of late decadents and early primitives, 
especially where they are mingled. Another man is sick of 
novels ; withéut precisely saying so, he wants declamatory propa- 
ganda, pure word-play round a single theme, and confessional 
experiences. Lawrence thought the full orchestra wag a bastard, 
give him flutes. Generally modern taste cares nothing for the 
prime of things; it likes beginnings and ends, especially ends. 
It is dissatisfied with the easy tables of advance and decline 
which the Victorians drew up. It’s not sure about the over-. 
whelming greatness of Phidias or Michaelangelo. Even the 
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earnest Shakespearean tends to get stuck on Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle or something equally pintly and primitive. You can see 
where all this is leading to: to the discovery that it may be 
‘better to Jive in an age that is not ‘‘Great,’’ better that is for 
the ordinary man. The cost of keeping a “Great Age” in full 
running order falls heavily on the men of the streets, Suppose 
it produces some fine works of art and literature—she has 
parted with the richness of soul which would allow him 
to appreciate them that he might continue to slave. Suppose 
in the end it paints erotic dreams for him on a million screens; 
or stages contests between super-athletes that he might get a 
kick from watching—he would not need these things if the 
slave anemia had not taken away his own powers of perform- 
ance. There must come a time when everybody gets fed-up with 
the “Great Age’’ made to suit a few: they dream of another, 
a different one, in which a man may walk upright in full man- 
hood under the glory. At that moment “‘civilisation’’ is capable 
of being destroyed in the general lack of faith in it. It comes 
to the judgment of its lowliest. They are its final transmitters. 
For whatever happens they will live on, and they will keep as 
much of it as they think worth hanging on to. Of course, if 
they have not had much share in the civilisation while it was , 
going they can’t be expected to fight for much of it. You could _ 
lose all Oxford Street probably, except Woolworths, and mos: -~ 
London folk would never exert themselves to put it back. 
They’d keep the Zoo, I think; and the Horseguards, who could 
easily be stuffed if they are not already; and a lot of pups tnar 
aren't Watney’s or Levy and Frank’s; Madam Tussaud’s and 
the Palladium; most of the fish-and-chip saloons except Gee’s; 
and the Blackfriars Ring. What have the Egyptians kept out 
of their many civilisations? The irrigation of the Nile, and 
some dances. ° 


But this is looking on the worst of it, the way we’re pretty 
nearly always a-doing of these days. Looking back at Rome 
again, you can watch either the shifts and stratagems by which 
a more and more motley ruling class hung on to the shaky 
empire, or you can forget all about them and see those cen- 
turies as chronicling the creation of a new way of life among 
the pgoletariat and its spread to all classes. This latter exercise 
is clean against our instincts, besides being damned hard to do. 
It is the emergence of Christianity we shquld then be looking 
to, a matter which has been so often sieked over you can’t see 
the babe for bib. The whole subject reeks, yet if we could come 
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upon it cleanly we should find it wholesome. But generally 
we've been kidded that Christianity was a divine revelation 
made by the Father-god (feudal myth); or that it was the 
miraculous discovery of a Person of Genius (bourgeois egos 
projection)—both of which tall stories are intended to close the 
book to you: you’ve been told. There’s much less than that 
to it. Refigions do not fall from heaven ready-made: they are 
composed gradually from the sum of many bitter experiences 
somehow successfully endured. The law in these matters is that 
life is lived before it is thought about, its rhythms ànd gestures 
exist before they are specifically taught. So the question you 
have to ask is where was Christianity before Jesus thought it 
worthy of explicit statement. The answer is that it was an un- 
noticed practice and half-aware hope among the millions of 
“living implements’? who composed the physical foundations 
of the Roman Empire; it was a technique of endurance, of 
tenderness won out of terror, which was the necessary mitiga- 
tion of a slave’s life. For a long time it had no name. No name 
was necessary for such a humble amelioration of the bitter 
necessities of the lowly. What name had the Arabs for the 
worship of Allah which they joined in at every town and village 
they touched—until Mahomet gave them one? 

People cannot will the manufacture of these hard lessons in 
the art of living. The Roman slaves did not suddenly take a 
historic decision to leave the pagan temples. They were shunted 
about by their masters until the primitive piety of their own 
village was bewildered at the number of gods there were, and 
at the powerlessness of the multitude of them to do any good. 
They could not take an intellectual delight in the diversity, 
nor zsthetic pleasure in the richness of the temples. They were 
the folk with a permanent toothache who came to be healed, 
and they were most likely aware that the doctors cheated and 

‘made a fat living. Whoever makes money is suspect to the 
poor, and priests were often rich. Probably for a long time the 
slaves’ attitude to the temples at which they nominally wor- 
shipped was somewhat like the feeling our own East-enders 
have about Guy’s Hospital—it seems a bloody shame, but they 
are cleverer than we are, perhaps they do a bit of good. They 
worshipped that bit of good, the bit of good behind the gods. 
And this was supplemented in their own personal “experience 
by the knowledge gained in the bitterness of*mere living that 
there was something divine in themselves—how otherwise did 
they maintain their humanity against the hellish forces of a 
world which denied it. By the dominant belief they were less 
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than human? Had they been able to believe that, and they 
must often have wanted to, they would at least have had a 
brutish coma for happiness. But the something divine in them, 
which was pitiably human really and seemed divine because it 
should not have occurred in them, this something would not 
have an acceptance of their state. When they felt this most 
damnably repressed humanity rebelling in them and gof just a 
shock of its terrific force, they must have guessed momentarily 
that they should have their Kingdom one day. Not yet. Mean- 
time, they felieved their lot by the exercise of charity-—the 
extraordinary non-personal and uncultivated tenderness of the 
poor. Love your neighbour—they bleedin’ weil had to. They 
couldn’t have lived otherwise. Even to this day, despite the 
centuries’ old perversion of the idea of charity, the poor still 
love their neighbours in the old rough, unwilled way; and that 
curious corporate kindness is such a fineness in slum life, tnat 
if you have ever known it, its absence in the better suburbs 
wil] make them seem oddly barren to you. 

At some time or other it was obvious that the prolonged 
ingenuity of the Roman upper classes would be unable to 
stave off ruin. And outside the Empire there was nothing but 
an impracticable barbarism. The predicament was bound to 
set men dreaming’ of a state which should have the physical 
solidity and power of Rome, but without its sins and oppres- 
sions. An innocent Commonwealth of goodwill, where would 
you find its citizens? People love to discover a pattern in 
apparent chaos. The mere ruin of Rome would make every- 
thing purposeless; the long sacrifices of the common people 
made for nothing; and the whole ambition and aim of man- 
kind mocked with the injunction to turn back to the primitive 
dark. Yet suppose that the slaves who had suffered to keep 
Rome going, those who had been so terribly sinned against, 
suppose they had acquired a second innocence in the process 
This innocence, so more hardly won and secure than that 
earlier simplicity of the barbarians—was not this the basis for 
the New Rome? There was nothing else, so perhaps the thing 
was worth looking into. But so far people did not took into “the 
slaves’ lives, nor ask how they lived. That was a subject con- 
cealed by the impossibility of running civilisation at all with- 
out slave fabour. And when they did they must have been 
astonished to find what an unexpected sweetness was there, in 
this rotten world. They could proclaim it with confidence, their 
faith was witnessed in the meanest streejs. 

Probably there were many attempts at such proclamation 
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before the successful one in Palestine. We do not hear of them 
—no, but we hear damn little considering of the Jesus stir-up, 
and had it failed we should have heard nothing at all. There 
must have been many near-Christs, just as in our day there 
have been hundreds of near-Lenins. History selects the best- 
looking’ sample and lays the rest back in the box, yet we should 
remember more often than we do that there were a rest. Other- 
wise the event becomes miraculous and not-to-be-repeated. 

(To be concluded) 
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JACK HILTON 


What Life Means To Me (IV) 


(The Credo of a Proletarian) 


ETTING a living, and accompanying one’s woman 
through life, do not leave much time for other things. 
Still we have some leisure time. With this we attempt to 
express ourselves by having enjoyment, hobbies, joining some 
movement for social betterment, and developing culturally. 
The time is ours to do as we like with. We can be old-fashioned 
and pray, or new-fashioned and croon. We can dig the garden 
or resort to dissipation. We can make the first stave in the 
ladder which leads up to the new world-heaven. We can become 
book-worms and escape from practical things. We can com- 
mune with nature. We can sit doing nothing other than resting 
or browsing. 
Leisure is a grand thing, whether you make a fool of your- 
” self through having it or not. When knocking-off comes you 
claim the reward of toil. This may be one or eight pints of 
beer, or a couple of hours at the pictures, or with the wireless, 
or ip the garden, or with the trade union or the socialist group, 
or with somè other group, or with the pleasing solitude of your 
own self. It may be any old thing that gives you the feeling 
that you are responding to the requirements of ,your own 
personality. I mention these because of personal experience. 
Nature, the books of dead men, self-communion, and booze 
have given me the egreatest pleasures. Of them, I think that 
the greatest kick has come from beer. There is something about 
being sozzled. You become a bit different. Your tongue is a 
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bit looser, and you can get things off your chest. Folk become 
either good fellows or dirty rats. Everything is so positively 
romantic, and you are romantically reckless. You feel as 
though you can fight ten policemen, and that you can tell 
“that there Dioginese’’ that his ideas about living in a tub 
are all phoney. You feel that man is a frivolous, social-mixing, 
let’s-be-merry-to-night fellow; that he is neither high-brow 
nor low-brow, that he is no-brow. As you keep filling your 
guts with beer, and keep going to the back and emptying it 
out of you, you recognise yourself as a fool. And being’ a fool 
you care about nothing. Trouble and problems are a little less 
troublesome and a little less intricate. You have been stimu- 
lated to the delightful stage of irresponsibility. The shyness 
has gone. The fear and the seriousness have gone. The worry 
has gone. Everything has been perversely made nice. The man 
who was a fool feels a wise man, and the wise man feels a fool. 

Prohibitionists may advocate that ren should be teetotal, 
but men need antidotes to all the external forces which influence 
their lives, and beer is the best. A man who has never been 
drunk has never nursed himself. It does not matter what kind 
of a drug he takes, the circumstances that have been pressing 
him down and defeating him, and putting him on the floor, 
necessitate that he has the nip that lifts him above the stagna- 
tion of the moribund evenness of his own finite futility. You 
can plod on, you can bustle too, you can have isolation, and 
you can have intensity, but every now and again you must 
lose yourself. All the strings that you are pulling’ must be 
given the freedom of stimulated anarchy. And only dope can 
do this. And the least dangerous dope is beer. The monks and 
the kings over the centuries have taken to wine. The most 
intensely mental have taken to drugs. But over time the manly 
dope has been beer. It has gone on for centuries purging the. 
common man, and the strong man of the weight of his respon- 
sibilities and sufferings. It has broken the monotony of the 
unchanging, made him forget his purpose, his own impor- 
tance, and life’s import. 

Life becomes a jest as you reel and stagger. It was a horrible 
something an hour before and, will be again in the sobriety of 
the next day. But meanwhile it has not the rationalism of 
coherency. You have turned your back on it, or made it a folly, 
you have given the sack to all that it was. You are not the man 
who has been with you the most of your life. You have an half- 
conscious knowledge, but it is helpfully blurred and fantastic. 
Everything, the permanent and the trivial, is released from its 
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moorings and spinning round. And you are spinning round, 

and it doesn’t really matter. You are no longer anchored, and 
don’t want to be anchored. You drown al] the creepy-crawly 
banalities that have been biting verminously, and irritating, 
your bowels. You blacken the eyes of rectitude by hitting its 
acrid nosg. All that has been concealed is allowed to come out. 

Your perversity functions enough to make an outlet for all the 
badness that has been too long confined with you. You don’t 
give a jot for anything. All that you had overvalued you mark 
down in price and under-value. 

And then in the morning you have to take up with things. 
It is with a pain in the head and with reluctance. But you know 
that you are much more able to do it. You have had your folly. 
You have handled the joker, and you can take up the spade, 
or the cards that you think are the trumps of life. You have had 
your own Greek play. It has allowed you to bleed yourself of 
what has been there too long, and needed releasing. You have 
been intoxicated and freed for the hour. And thus you are 
again fitted to take up with the decent, the noble, the mundane, 
and the elemental. 

I think that it 1s decent to regard men as my brothers. I 
feel the need for sharing in their interests, and wanting them 
to share in mine. I want there to be association for the purpose 
of human betterment. J have always felt the need, and had the 
belief. If man was not a potential decent man, then the scheme 
of my own little conceived world was all wrong. And I’ve never 
doubted the actuality and the possibility of my own little idea 
of the scheme of things. But whenever I have tried to blend 
in association with others, it has been a sickening affair. I 
have joined them and done my whack in trade unions and 
Labour groups. But there have always been the pricks. The 
„values of the rank and file were not mine. They were too 
“standardised and low. They were confined to work and wages, 
to acceptance and subordination, to hard work and bread. I 
have always suspected the leaders of having little more than 
a professional interest. It has always been difficult for me to 
sink my individuality, and make it homogeneous with some- 
thing stifling and dying. And yet I’ve had a peculiar urge to 
try and try, to hope and hope, to work and work,.to make a 
unity that gives scope to improving its membership, and letting 
each man’s individuality come to bloom. I still hope that this 
is possible. : 

I have become less een and have said, ‘‘Is the little good 
that I do in association with others worth the sickening un- 
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livingness of it all?” And more than once that thing which is 
me has answered ‘‘You are too sensitive for such work. If you 
continue with it, you will debase yourself. Trade unionism and 
‘politics need iron men or philistine-men, and you are only a 
well-meaning innocent child.’ I know that there is no reason- 
ing against the words of my inner self. It is true. There is no 
room for the sensitive and childlike to associate with tHe hard- 
boiled and the grown-up. If it does it suffers. Trade unionism 
and politics are becoming less of a thing of life to me and more 
of a thing of death. And yet from a feeling of duty I don’t 
break with them entirely. Whenever they activise themselves 
into something that is simple, wholesome, and good I acknow- 
ledge their parenthood. That is why I march in an unemployed 
demonstration, not caring whether it be Communist or Labour. 

I have felt the hunger that has come from not having used 
my leisure in the best way. Political activity has left me minus 
the things my inner self has needed. There has been too much 
struggling for the world that was going to be, and too little 
acceptance of the world that is. Life is not preparing to meet 
your maker in the afterworld, nor is it sacrificing for a coming 
Jerusalem for your grand-children on this earth. When your 
sacrifices are taking’ the snap out of you, you have to cease 
being an heroic fool. Those who get a kick out of playing the . 
sterile English game of politics can bat and bowl, and stump 
and field all day and every night if they wish. But not me. I 
will do a bit of fielding to catch ..em whenever their actions 
urge me from my better toys. 

And what are these toys that are worth fondling in my 
leisure ? There is the mystery of the big world to my little eye 
and mind, and feeling, and there are the toy books, and toy 
pictures, and toy musical boxes which other people have 
modelled from their naive look at the big world. There is the 
biggest toy of all, myself, a breakable toy that cannot stand 
much crushing, and wear; that becomes more ragged every 
day, and cannot last long. 

These are the toys of solitude. It is you and nature, yourand 
the book, the canvas, the music box. Your feelings and their 
impressibility. You cannot have them second-hand. You have 
to feel thetn yourself. Your touch and your eye is different. It 
is you that areegetting the finger-tip touch of communion. 
That means that you have to forget other people and other 
things. You have to be attuned, de-moneyised, de-jobised. 
You have to be like a kiddie, intent with the thing that has 
captured you. And then you can live in the bliss of the moment, 
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and if when it is over it has not put money in your pocket, or 
it has not shown a productive tangibility, or maybe you cannot 
remember what it really was other than that it was very nice 
and you felt it, and you had been taken from the banality of 
your usual normality, you can at least say -you have been em- 
braced by the really appealing. And that is it, living engross- 


-ment. [t is something which makes you forget that you want 


to own, or Own, a car, want to be, or are, a successful grocer, 
want to be, or are, a Member of Parliament. ° 

Communion is when you feel, and believe, and you are 
moved. Everyone can achieve this. Some can achieve it more 
than others. It is higher than just thinking things. Thinking 
things is being scientific, being Baconian. But feeling things 
is unloosing the humanism within you. It is being truly sensi- 
tive. It is responding to whatever is. It is the attachment which 
links you and the other thing. It is Shakespearean. It is belong- 
ing. And it is grand, even though it does make your life, and 
life, seem tragic. One moment of such intensity 1s worth a 
thousand objective hours in which you belong to nothing that 
is anything. 

When you have lost yourself, through being. fused with 
something else, you feel that you have risen or sunk above or 
below normality. You have touched the pulse, or lain in 
Aladdin’s cave, or sunk into the beneath of things. 

This is what you get when you give yourself up to nature, 
or some part of it, or the book, canvas and music of some dead 
men who have expressed it. The fact that the men who have 
felt and mirrored their feelings are dead proves that their 
attachment has been living. If they had not portrayed the 
intense and the true, their workmanship would have died with 
them. Dead men whose work still lives guide men to 
sensitiveness. 

The gossip of the birds, the barks of animals, the prattle of 
children have a language for the ears. The changings in the 
skies, the glory in the sun, and the maddening moon can take 
posSession of you. And you become real when you are lost to 
what does not matter, and possessed by what does matter. 
When you, being the little one, are taken in the womb of the 
bigger force, the bigger life like the big sun, the "big moun- 
tain, the big storm, or any other phenomenab force which has 
the power to take you into it, or get into you,—then you are 
fusing, feeling, living, These are permanent things, they go 
on for ever, and you belong to them. They are your great 
enchantment. sa 
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Yet when you come to the even placidity of normality, and 
you say to the normal placid man that you lived during the 
last minutes of the sunset, he thinks that you are a bloody fool. 
‘None of your nature-religiousness can ooze into the steel, and 
the money, and the work of his dead ordinariness. And though 
you want to commune with your fellow man, and tell of the 
beauty of your experienced moments, you feel that hé is not 
with you. You feel that you are lonely, living amongst 
christianised heathens, amongst the un-Grecianised robots. 
And you say to yourself, “Whats the good of it all? Why 
unfold to such, when it is so much of an effort, and when you 
know that his money and his mind, and his work, prevents the 
stream of the words that should flow from your throat.’ You 
become uncommuhing, and uncommunicative, and you leave 
him, and you walk, having the loneliness of yourself for com- 
panionship. And your depression makes you stride out lustily 
through the coming of the night. You take to the hills, and the 
darkness of the sky swoops down and kisses them. There ts 
you, and the hills, and the darkness, and maybe not a star to 
comfort your solitude. You have nothing but the breeze, and 
the tread of, your feet. But the music of the crunch, and the 
energy of moving yourself up hill rapidly restores you to a 
little contentment. You feel that if you don’t belong to the 
general kind of living men, that you belong to the betterness 
of solitude. 

And in that solitude you know that there are other solitary 
men, who feel, and live, the same things as you. Some day, 
you know, you have occasionally had their company, and 
some day in the future you will drop on one of your kind again. 
The fellowship, which such contacts have, counter the long 
drab periods when you are out of tune with your fellow-men, 
who represent modernity with its work and money-making’ 

(To be concluded) 
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THE ADELPHI FORUM 
Socialism Without Cheers 


NE.of the most surprising things about the Socialis 

mdvement in this country is how few good books it ha: 
produced. Philosophical Radicalism, the revolutionary move 
ment that preceded Socialism, gave birth to good books ir 
plenty, and the books that were written in answer to the capi 
talism of the Philosophical Radicals were even better : Cobbett 
Carlyle, Disraeli and Ruskin will be read when the windmill: 
they attacked have ceased to grind. But Socialism has engen 
dered scarcely a single work in the English language that car 
be called a classic. In half-a-century of writing there is hardly 
a book, with the possible exception of a few of Willian 
Morris’, that we can confidently assert will be read witl 
pleasure by, our sons. 

You are in a public library, imagine, with a young man whe 
wants to know what Socialism is about. He is approaching’ the 
subject with no previous knowledge, with no passionate indig 
nation, but merely with an intellectual curiosity which will be 
damped by dull books and extinguished by silly ones. Wha 
would you advise him to read, assuming that he bars foreigr 
works and translations ? There are the Webbs, of course, whole 
shelves of them, but they are stale stuff now, except thí 
volumes on Russia. And there are the Hammonds, a whole 
shelf of them; they might stir the imagination a bit, but thet 
subject is not Socialism. Then there are the pamphleteers 
Shaw, Brailsford and the rest. Would you advise him to star 
with them? Alas, they are poor pasture compared with the 
reading on the other side. Think of the pamphleteers of the 
Oligarchs, think of Halifax, Swift, Burke, Bagehot: who havi 
we got to hold a candle to them ? 

Only Tawney. The young man might do worse than begir 
with The Acquisitive Society; that will give him the cas 
against capitalism in fewer and better words than any othe 
book in this language. And he might go on to Equality; tha 
will give him the socialist case on its ethical side. But what o: 
the economics of the thing? Where is the book which wil 
prove that Socialism will work, will enrich materially the com. 
munity that adopts“ it? Where is the book that will sketch < 
practical, non-catastrophic transition to Socialism? Above al 
where is the book that will answer the arguments that the plair 
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man still raises against Socialism—the argument that you 
can’t rob the rich without impoverishing the community, that 
you can’t get work done if the profit motive is abolished, that 
you can’t estimate value if you abolish the price index? 

There is Hobson, of course, but he is largely out-of-date 
now; and Cole, but he is inconclusive; and John Strachey, 
but he is not likely to convince any but the converted. Perhaps 
there is no book that deals with the economics of Socialism 
better than ane that has just been published. In The Socialist 
Case (Faber, 1937) Mr. Douglas Jay examines the economics 
of capitalism so carefully and logically that we could almost 
say “‘impartially.’’ He is particularly clear on the workings 
and consequences of the monetary system and on the fallacies 
of its capitalist critics such as Major Douglas. Then he goes 
on to describe a system of socialist economics which might be 
evolved by gradual transition by a bona fide Labour Govern- 
ment. l 

There are three major points in Mr. Jay’s programme. The 
first is the mitigation of economic inequality by taxation of 
_ the rich, and especially of the inheritor. After meticulous con- 
sideration of the arguments on the other side he came to the 
conclusion that ‘“‘the total effect of increased taxation on earned 
incomes, a much steeper discrimination against unearned 
incomes, and a progressive inheritance tax will leave the 
volume of work and the activity of enterprise little changed, 
but will exert some restrictive influence on saving.” 

Secondly Mr. Jay proposes a reform of the price system. 
“There would be a National Investment Board directing long- 
term investment and a socially controlled banking system and 
money-market directing short-term investment, ... in general 
it would not be possible for producers to obtain capital except 
through these sources.” In fixing the general rate of interest | 
consumers’ goods would be divided into three classes : necessi- 
ties (such as food and houses), luxuries (whiskey and cigars), 
and ‘‘neutral’’ goods (all the rest). The general rate would be 
paid by all borrowers for producing ‘‘neutral’’ goods, this.rate 
to be “‘so fixed that the total supply of savings already deter- 
mined should be just: absorbed by public utility boards and 
private entrepreneurs.” Borrowers for producing necessities 
would pay a lower and borrowers for luxuries a higher rate 
than the normal. 

For the vexed problem of rent Mr. Jay proposes a similar 
treatment. Land having been nationalised by means of steeply 
progressive inheritance taxes, “the State should simply charge 
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the highest rate that anybody is willing to pay in all cases where 
there is no special reason for a-subsidy. ... We may assume at 
once that some land will not be let at any rent; including 
national parks and sea-coasts and strips of land along main? 
roads. We may also assume that land for working-class 
houses, schools, and probably agricultural land—which is used 
for the*production of necessities—will be let at a low rent, and 
land for golf courses, expensive hotels and factories producing 
luxuries at a high rent.” i "n 

Thirdly Mr. Douglas Jay advocates nationalisation of 
industry. He leaves this point to the last, partly because he 
believes the case against inheritance to be more vital to 
Socialism than the case against competitive industry, and 
partly because he is impressed by the case against monopolies, 
national or otherwise. His conclusion is that “At least three 
classes of industries—those already monopolised by the fact 
of large-scale economics, those technically incapable of com- 
petition, and those suffering from chronic over-capacity— 
ought to become or remain monopolies” ; that some types of 
industry, including ‘‘very small, very speculative and ‘com- 
pletely new trades’’ should not be nationalised at all; and-that 
the types laying between should come under some system such 
as the existing Co-operative Movement. © 

This bald summary of The Socialist Case may give some 
idea of the contents but can convey nothing of the compelling 
argument and clear language of the book. It can only be said 
that Mr. Jay’s book will probably convert the serious, open- 
minded reader who is looking for an exposition of the purely 
economic side of Socialism. And certainly it will charm the 
reader of whatever mind, if he happens to appreciate the logical 
conventions in argument and the habit of giving the Devil his 

.due—even if the Devil in question be the Laisser-Faire 

Economist. J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 


The Pessimism of Sigmund Freud 


2 * 
i eee publication of a new series of Psycho-analytic Epitomes, 
by the HogarthePress and Institute of Psycho-analysis, is 
an event of some importance; or it will be if all the numbers 
are as good as the first. This General Selection from the Works 
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of Sigmund Freud, edited by John Rickman, is a unique pro- 
duction. The excerpts, logically and chronologically arranged, 
provide not only an introduction to Freudianism more compact 
and comprehensive than the Introductory Lectures, but show 
also the evolution of Freud’s thought during the past forty 
years. . 

The opening quotation is well chosen: “It has been my 
guiding principle to make no sacrifice in favour of apparent 
simplicity, cempleteness and finality ; not to hide any problems, 
and not to deny the existence of gaps and uncertainties.” Nor 
can one help being impressed once more by the persistence and 
range of Freud’s researches. Nevertheless, the longer one loses 
one’s way in the labyrinths of the libido, the more conscious 
one becomes of the necessity of separating what is fundamental 
in his work from what is of consequence chiefly to the specialist. 
He ts, after all, a physician, and those whose interest it is not 
to acquire a large body of theoretical knowledge for tte -..n 
sake, must feel that the bulk of his investigation of the neuroses 
(occupying, proportionately, more’ than half of this selection) 
are not their immediate concern; that they serve, moreover, less 
to clarify than obscure whatever response he may have awakened 
in the first place. This would be so even if they did not give the 
impression that any affection can be explained in any number 
of different, and equally plausible, ways. (‘‘Large quantities of 
libido” : one has a picture sometimes of Freud drawing off 
the substance through a tap, and juggling with buckets full of 
it.) This is an appearance which would probably be dispelled 
by a full acquaintance with the Case Books—though McCurdy’s 
critique is pretty searching. What is not so easily dispelled is 
the conviction, expressed by General Smuts with reference to 
Einstein, that “All great truths are in their essence simple; 
and the absence of simplicity in their statement only shows , 
that the ultimate form has not yet been reached.” 


To isolate Freud’s essential contribution to scientific theory 
from its subsequent elaborations is not so teasing a process as 
it might be. Although there are, scattered through his writings, 
many straightforward and valuable observations of thought and 
feeling, it does not reside in these. Nevertheless, through their 
being inextricably intertwined with observations of an entirely 
differént character, they call for consideration. Take the 
following passage : 

- “The realisation of impotence, of one’ S own inability to love 
in consequence of mental or physical “disorder, has an exceed- 
ingly lowering effect upon the self-regard. Here, as I judge, we 
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shall find one of the sources of the feelings of inferiority of 
which patients suffering from the transference neuroses so 
readily complain to us. The main source of these feelings is, 
however, the impoverishment of the ego, due to the withdrawal 
from it of extraordinarily large libidinal cathexes—due, that is 
to say, to the injury sustained by the ego ee the sexual 
trends which are no longer subject to control. ”* (General 
Selection, p. 137.) 

It is obvious that these two ‘‘alternative’’ explanations of a 
certain sense of inferiority are not, in fact, alterrfatives at all; 
they exist on entirely different levels. It is as if one should say : 
‘‘One reason why the clock now says a quarter-to-twelve, whereas 
fifteen minutes ago it said half-past-eleven, is that the hands 
have moved on; but the main source of this difference is that 
a spring inside has been gradually relaxed.” This is a 
microcosm of the main problem of Freud’s work. 


Freudianism, and the dynamic of psycho-analysis, derive 
from a comparatively simple, though spectacular, imaginative 
synthesis of awhole variety of psychological phenomena, having 
for the most part this in common: that they were seemingly 
miraculous only to Freud. By other scientists they had been 
taken as a matter of course and no questions asked. Dreams and 
all those manifestations included under the psycho-pathology 
of everyday life, folk symbols, together with some of the most 
complex neuroses, were plotted by him in a single explorer’s 
traverse of the human psyche, his starting point an experiment 
by Breuer. This primary intuition resembles Darwin's, at once 
in its universality and its incompleteness. The validity of all 
impulses, and the danger of disguising their existence from 
ourselves, is the enduring truth which psycho-analysis has 
done most to establish. The manipulations of libido in particu- 
lar neuroses may be proved as illusory as those of phlogiston 
(which it rather resembles in other respects) without much 
endangering it. They are related to it as Pangenesis was to the 
theory of Evolution. 


If it was this preliminary triangulation that made Freud a 
great pioneer, it is, none the less, his subsequent, intellectual 
elaboration and application of it that has made him what he is, 
the prophet par excellence of modern self-consciousness. That 
is, the consciousness of individuals in a disintegrated seciety. 
Divided by their isolation, and isolated by their division, these 
turn to him as morkeys turn to their tails, chewing them, for 
the salt secreted theré till they are raw, red stumps. And 
although beyond a certain point, which is soon reached, his 
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instrument is too crude, he is indeed a great leveller of our self- 
esteem, a great purger of our grosser self-deceptions. Honest 
self-analysis casts out dishonest—Hamlet kills Polonious; but 
two Acts pass before he attains to felicity himself. Freud’s 
work is preparatory only. He exposes the nerves of our desires, 
only to leave them set over and against a meaningless, and 
mistaken, universe. He clears the ground for conversion, or 
else the mental self-control miscalled ‘‘religious’’ by Hadfield. 
But he might have done much more, had he studied the nature 
of his own revolutionary vision. Had he cross-examined his 
own disinterested quest for the truth, his theory of art also 
might not have been so pathetically irrelevant. The abysmal 
pessimism of Beyond the Pleasure Principle would have been 
spared: for that is the logical conclusion of a determinism that 
ignores its own determination. 

In all the Introductory Lectures and this General Selection 
the even tenour of scientific exposition (‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen 
—~let me in conclusion sum up what I have to say about the 
relation of psycho-analysis to the question of Weltanschauung 
... )is interrupted but thrice. Two sneers are directed against 
Jung; and there is no mistaking either the reference or the im- 
patience, verging on violence, of these lines: 

“It may be that—-when we penetrate deepest and furthest— 
sexual energy, the libido, will be found to be only the product 
of a differentiation of the energy at work generally in the mind. 
But such a statement is of no importance. It has reference to 
matters too remote from the problems of our observation and 
so empty of available knowledge, that to dispute it is as idle as 
to affirm it; it is possible that this primordial identity has as 
little to do with our analytical interests as the primordial kinship 
of all human races has to do with the proof of kinship required 
by the Probate Court.’’ (General Selection, p. 122.) 

‘“Tendentiousness is alien to me,” he writes. Yet Freud does 
seem to have been fiercely determined that his system should 
never, on any account, find room in it for himself. F. A. LEA. 


“There is deep significance in the fact that Japah is fighting 
an undeclared war in China. She uses war as trade uses 
travelling salesmen. The presence of her soldiers in China is a 
logical, almost normal, way of getting China’s trade and seizing 
China’s mines. We have probably seen the last of declared war. 
We are not going to call it war any moze. It is trade, it is 
co-operation, it is human welfare. In æ word, war is civilisa- 
tion !?’—C. C. Morrison, in Christendom. 


FENTON MORLEY 


Toreador 


HE little boy’s thin shoes kicked up spurts of dust as he 

hurried up the road that ran aslant the shoulder of the hill 
beneath the beetling black tips. He felt hot and uncomfortable, 
and rather sorry that he had been persuaded to eat quite so 
large a Sunday dinner. On top of that bowl of “cawl,” thick 
with leeks, and parsnips and carrots standing guard over a bit 
of ‘‘scrag end” at the bottom, his mother had insisted on his 
having just a taster of the apple pudding and custard. 

Now, a fellow ought to be able to rest after that packet, as 
Dad did. He could go upstairs and take off his jacket and boots 
in order to lay at ease on the bed with a pipeful of twist and 
the Sunday newspaper. Downstairs when the washing up was 
over, Mam and Maggie Ann could sit and snooze in front of 
the fire with a packet of peppermint drops between them. The 
only sounds in the cosy, low-roofed kitchen would be the tick- 
ing of the clock on the mantelpiece and the lid of the kettle 
rattling now and then as it warmed up for tea upon the hob. 

Peace and quiet—but Gwilym had to go to Sunday School. 
Tt was no use saying that he felt ‘‘bad’’ or-that he had the 
colic. Mam had only to go grimly to the cupboard by the sink 
for the fat yellow bottle of tonic and that was the end of 
Gwilym’s ‘‘pain.’’ But she wouldn’t understand even if he were 
to tell her the truth. It was not that he actually disliked going 
to school. Far from it, even though it meant a mile each way. 
The real trouble was the old bull in the Ysgubor field that 
seemed to know just when Gwilym Pugh was about to pass 
that way on a Sunday. He always found it waiting by the ruin 
of the barn that had given the field its name, licking its chops’ 
and swishing its long tail over those gleaming brown flanks. 
Passing the bull was enough of a problem on those dreadful 
days when there happened to be no one else going along the 
road about that time. | 

But when he reached the little grey church where Sunday 
School was held, there was usually Shwni Howells and his 
gang in the class. They would grin at each pther as mych as 
to say— , 

“Gwilym Pugh can’t fool us that he’s got a Sunday suit— 
those are his brother Pdwal’s breeches cut down P? o 

And in the corner blushing for him there would be his 
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‘‘oariad’’—little black-haired, red-cheeked Blodwen, the 
daughter of Jones the Milk. _ 

Gwilym found it hard to decide which he disliked the more, 
the old bull or Shwni Howells, with his hair greased flat and 
his fancy Eton jacket. But there, Shwni’s father was supposed 
to be making a small fortune on the quiet as a spare-time 
bookie. No wonder he could take his podgy son dawn to 
Weston on Sundays in the summer, while the only outing the 
dole-drawing, Pugh family had was the annual Church outing 
to Barry Island—and the last time it had poured all day! 


The boy’s spindly legs quickened along the narrowing road 
as it led past the last few cottages near the derelict pit-head. 
From the open doors of the squat, whitewashed dwellings came 
the familiar Sunday smell of cabbage and cooked meat mingled 
with the blare of foreign radio programmes. Only five minutes 
more to the field and there was no-one in sight to accompany 
him along the lonely road. Gwilym’s lips tightened. It was all 
very well for Mam to say that he would be glad that she had 
made him go to the school “Someday” when he was a parson 
or a school teacher. She was as keen on that as she was on his 
washing behind the ears with that smarting red soap. Nothing 
was too much trouble for her—no sacrifice was too great, but 
even then she didn’t have to face the bull—and Shwni. 

A momentary ray of light pierced his gloom. Supposing the 
bull were not in the field that afternoon . . .? There was just a 
chance. That row of railings over there, if their number was 
even, then the bull would not be waiting for him. One, two, 
three—twenty—twenty-one! No luck for Gwilym and that 
jiggery-pokery had only made him lose time. 

He turned the bend with his eyes screwed shut, and opened 
them to find the bull there as usual sniffing contemptuously at 
the fence that seemed so frail to the boy. They stared at each 
other as if waiting to see who would make the first move. For 
a moment Gwilym had half a mind to run back and play truant. 
But the vicar would be sure to ask Mrs. Pugh that evening 
after service if little Gwilym had been ill and then there would 
be ructions! That night the old man would get his belt out— 
the rest was too painful to think about. 

And above all Shwni would be sure to get to hear of it and 
he would have another weapon with which to bait him in front 
of Blodwen. Better risk the bull. : 

With ill-assumed jauntiness the boy Started off again in the 
middle of the road, whistling tunelessly. His hands, stuck deep 
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in the pockets of the trousers that were too big for him, sweated 
as they gripped the assortment of marbles and string in one 
pocket and the halfpenny for collection in the other. 

He began to walk a little faster and found the bull doing the 
same. Gwilym’s shaky whistle died away as he wondered 
exactly what would happen if the bull came through the fence. 
Last week, in the pictures, the tough young hero had stopped 
a tiger just by staring at it. But then he knew he had a gun in 
his pocket and what was that compared to a handful of marbles? 

Gwilym’s chubby face went pale as he glanced around at the 
wicked little eyes of the animal that was ambling along two yards 
behind him. It stopped for a moment to rub its great shoulder 
irritably against the bole of a tree and gave a loud snort. With 
a sob the boy took to his heels, and heard the bull lumbering 
behind him. Up to the top of the road he panted, and at last 
he reached the sanctuary of one or two houses against the wall 
of which he leaned and tried to recover his breath. 

Then before walking down to the church with a man-like 
swing, Gwilym turned and put out his tongue at the bull with 
a grin. 


He reached the church just as the bell ceased and went over 
to the place that Blodwen always kept for him. Behind their 
teacher’s back Gwilym amiably returned the derisive ‘‘face’’ 
that Shwni pulled at him as the vicar began the announce- 
ments. 

“For the children’s service next Sunday,” he began, ‘‘we 
have decided that portions of the service shall be taken by those 
scholars with the best attendance during the past year. Gwilym 
Pugh will therefore read the lesson .. .”’ 

Of the rest of the names Gwilym was hardly conscious. 
Somehow he felt aware of Shwni’s envious scowl and 
Blodwen’s beam of delight. Wouldn’t Mam be pleased? That 
very night she would be in to tell all the neighbours. And the 
crowd there would be at the service. Bopa Jane from the next 
village would be sure to come and bring Grandfather Pugh. 
Then there’d be Jones the milkman and Islwyn the butcher and 
everybody in the world of Gwilym’s village—dll to hear 
Gwilym Pugh read the lesson at the children’s service. * 

The little boy found himself wishing, somehow, that the old 
bull could come, tod. a E 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


- Meditation on Fanny Keats 


AM a little tired of books around and about Johns Keats, 

and I was not too well pleased when a “Life of Fanny 
Keats,” by Marie Adami (John Murray, 10s. 6d.), descended 
on me. There has been a boom in Keats during’ the last twenty 
years, and not a few crimes have been committed in his name. 
I anticipated that this might be another. 

But it was not so. My premonitory hostility was charmed 
away by the manifest purity of the author’s intention. She 
“had no self,” like Keats’s poet; she was submitted entirely 
to her tiny object, with the result that the object was not tiny 
at all. The augury of innocence was fulfilled : 

To see a world in a grain of sand 
And heaven in a wild-flower. 

In the unfolding of this retired flower—Keats’s little sister, 
Fanny—the mystery of life was being revealed. I shall not 
fail to bruise its wings. ‘‘Retired flower . . . you remember 
the phrase? As always, Keats is the best exponent of his own 
mystery, and his sister’s mystery: which was also the mystery 
of George and Tom. These Keatses were always incomprehen- 
sible. Who could understand poor George when John and Tom 
were gone ? 

Poetry should be great and unobtrusive, a thing which enters 
into one’s soul, and does not startle it or amaze it with 
itself but with its subject. How beautiful are the retired flowers! 
How they would lose their beauty were they to throng into the 
highway, crying out, ‘admire me, I am a violet !—dote upon 
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me, I am a primrose! 


Fanny was one of these: and unobtrusive like poetry. 
Amazing not with herself, but with her subject, which was her 
brother. Mme. Adami amazing not with herself, but with her 
subject, Fanny Keats. It goes on, and on. 

The mystery of the Keatses ? Again quite simple. The mys- 
tery of three brothers and a tiny sister, bound together by love. 

» Now I am, never alone without rejoicing that there is such 
a thing as death—without placing my ultimate in the glory of 
dying for a great human purpose. Perhapsseif my affairs were in 
a different state, I should not have writéen the above—you shall 
judge—I have two brothers: one is driven by the ‘burden of 
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society’ to America, the other, with an exquisite love of life, is 
in a lingering state. My love for my brothers from the early 
loss of our parents and even from earlier misfortunes has grown 
into an affection ‘passing the love of women’... I have a 
sister, too.’’ (June 10th, 1818: to Bailey.) 


“I could not have had a greater pleasure in these parts,” he 
wrote .a month later from Scotland to Bailey, ‘than your men- 
tion of my sister. She is very much prisoned from me. I am 
afraid it will be some time before I can take her to many places 
I wish. . . . My sister’s well-fare and the hopes of a stay in 
America will make me observe your advice—I shall be prudent 
and more careful of my health than I have been.” 


I will not psychologize on the significance of his thought of 
Fanny at the moment when, in these two letters to Bailey, 
Keats was searching his heart concerning his feeling about 
Woman, painfully contrasting his boyish idealisation of her 
with the reality of his manhood experience of her: shrinking 
away from Woman with a sensitiveness entirely his own. 
‘‘One who is tender of being insulted does not like to think an 
insult against another’’ (the italics are mine: I sometimes feel 
that to-day the whole world is given over to thinking insults 
in the name of truth). Besides the little girl, his sister, there 
was One woman about whom he could think without this pain: 
Georgiana, his sister-in-law—‘‘the most disinterested woman | 
ever knew.” “To see an entirely disinterested girl quite happy 
is the most pleasant and extraordinary thing in the world—it 
depends upon a thousand circumstances—on my word, ’tis 
extraordinary. Women must want imagination, and they may 
thank God for it—and so may we that a delicate being can feel 
happy without any sense of crime. It puzzles me.’’ Innocence 
—Experience—Imagination. Does this happen in men alone? 
Others than Keats have thought so: others than he have been 
baffled by the same aspect of the Man-Woman mystery : Blake, 
Tolstoy, Lawrence. 

The innocence of Georgiana is beyond him: It is something 
which ought not to be, yet is, and he loves it. “I like her better 
and better.’’ But the innocence of Fanny he understands: the 
innocence of the child. No one loves a little child—disinter- 
estedly—without becoming as a little child. Hence: ‘‘Whoso 
shall offend one of these little ones’ . . . hence, “‘Exgept ye 
become as little children.” The place of the child in Chris- 
tianity, or the religion of Christ—the simple and astenishing 
difference between it and all other religions. The Virgin and 
the Child: the astonishment of woman’s eternal innocence at 
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the marvel from her womb, which she betrays by seeking to 
possess. 

The power of Keats's disinterested love for a little child. 
Fhe only love that Fanny Keats ever knew as a child: and it 
governed all her life, at it always does. Once the human heart 
has heard this melody, it can hearken to no other. , 

Keats dead: Keats forgotten. Only the outwardness of him 
remembered by his friends, or so it seems. He had brought 
not peace, hut a sword. They quarrel with one another 
jealously, bitterly ; the love for him that once united them turns 
to possessiveness and rends itself in pieces. Therefore his 
truth passes away from them into the keeping of men who knew 
him not after the flesh—to the unknown editor at Galignani’s 
in Paris, to Monckton Milnes, to the responsive imagination 
of the world. 

Meanwhile, unknown, a little girl is loyal to love: to simple 
human love. Did her brother write poetry ? She hardly knows, 
and certainly does not care. But he wrote her some letters. 
These she carries in a little bundle wherever she goes. And 
she wanders far. There comes a man to her—a Spaniard— 
Senor Llanos, who had admired her brother, and had gone to 
see him in Rome shortly before his death. Fanny loves him 
and marries him. What else could she do? Then she and her 
husband live together at Wentworth Place, in the house in 
which Keats had lived. Then Fanny Brawne is with them, 
and the two Fannies are affectionate. Then something happens 
——presumed to be Fanny Brawne’s marriage with Mr. Lindo. 
And yet I surmise it was, and it was not. Fanny Keats had the 
wisdom of simplicity, and though she might have been momen- 
tarily shocked to find that her brother’s lover could marry 
another, she would never have continued to grudge Fanny 
Brawne the fulfilment of family and children. It was not, I 
guess, Fanny Brawne’s marrying that offended, but something 
in the manner of her marrying. Fanny Keats never wrote to her 
again. 

She lived on, with her bundle of letters, and the husband 
whom Keats had brought to her, a whole long life-time in 
Spain. As she grew older, she became more and more intensely 
English : and her husband and her children and her children’s 
children loved her for it, as well they might. Her loyalty to her 
country was part of her love of her brother; and her love of 
her brother was the source of the quiet ahd dependable love 
that filled the house. That also they knew. 

The Brockmann grandchildren came to know him quite well, 
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the young man with the large eyes, his chin propped on his. 
hand, whose picture hung in the thick gold frame above their 
heavy Spanish furniture. In spite of his incongruous surround- 
ings he did not seem a stranger, for so constantly did thei 
grandmother speak of him and of the ordinary things he and 
she had done together that it seemed as if he had become part 
of their daily lives. In the evening the grandmother always 
wore a ring with twelve pearls in it: she told them that the 
twisted hair inside it had been his. 


When in the fullness of time her husband diedeFanny wrote 
to London for a white muslin widow’s cap exactly like Queen 
Victoria’s; and when in 1935 Mme. Adami, having searched 
out Fanny’s grand-daughter in Madrid, went to visit her there, 
she was shown the small white moiré bandbox with the cap as 
fresh as the day it was made. That was Keats’s doing: the 
loyalty that procured the cap, the piety that preserved it—both 
derived from him. It was, I think, and I feel that Mme. Adami 
thinks so too, as authentic a manifestation of Keats’s genius as 
the manuscript of “The Ode to a Nightingale.” 

This line of life goes back to the beginnings of the known 
history of the Keatses. Their grandmother, Alice Jennings, 
came from Colne in Lancashire; and it was—as those who 
know the spirit of Lancashire will agree—because Mr. Abbey 
also came from Colne that she chose him for their uncongenial 
guardian. Abbey’s tutelage made her brother’s love the more 
wonderful to Fanny Keats, and the love itself more eager and 
unstinted. Alice Jennings’ loyalty to Colne, which tightened 
the screw of misfortune so grievously on John and Fanny, 
helped to give the heartache to Keats’s poetry, and the naive 
purity to Fanny’s devotion to him. ‘“There’s a divinity. .. .”’ 

I grow more and more persuaded that love—disinterested 
love: for there is no other—is the key to the mystery of exist- 
ence. Where love has once blazed forth, meaning begins: 
incalculable, incredible meaning beyond all possibility of fore- 
knowledge. We are, I think, beginning to realise to-day as no 
generation of men has ever realised it before, that human his- 
tory has ne meaning apart from Christ. But for him, the 
modern world would be the chaos it is, yet is not. Within that 
mighty pattern this little pattern that I have sought, by Mme. 
Adami’s help, so hurriedly to trace, belongs: it paftakes of its 
mightiness, it is a pattern of the same order. * ° 

I do not know who, in the after-history of Christ, fulfilled 
the part of Fanny Keats: maybe it was Mary of Magdala, 
maybe Mary his mother. But that it was fulfilled, I have no 
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doubt. At some point or other the two great streams—of the 
woman’s devotion to the particularity of Love, and man’s 
devotion to the universality of Love—were blended into one. 
That oneness—prophetic and ever-renewed, continually re- 
deeming existence, making it completely significant—is 
Christianity. i 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


ARISTOCRACY AND THE MIDDLE CLASSES IN GERMANY: SOCIAL TYPES IN 
GERMAN LITERATURE, 1830-1900. By Ernst Kohn-Bramstedt 
(P. S. King) 15s. 

This very valuable and original book, in which the social 
psychology of Germany, during the nineteenth century is examined 
on the basis of evidence ignored by abstract political theory, is (I 
think) indispensable to an understanding of modern Germany. Not 
only that, but it affords an excellent vantage-point for an under- 
standing of England and Europe. It is the best corrective to Marxist 
abstractionism, on the one hand, and ethical Utopianism, on the 
‘other, that has come our way. J. M. M. 


THE GOOD SOCIETY. By Walter Lippmann (Allen & Unwin) ros. 6d. 
The able author defends Liberalism, but gives it a meaning of his 
own. Liberalism, for him, is the reign of Law—the common law. It 
is very significant that the name of Rousseau occurs nowhere in his 
book: for in fact, he is struggling with the problem with which 
Rousseau struggled, as I think more consciously, and formulated 
as the distinction between the “‘general will’’ finding expression in 
general law, and ‘‘the will of all.” And it does not appear that 
Mr. Lippmann sufficiently answers the problem how the sanctity of 
the Law is to be maintained or the Law itself is to be developed. 
‘*Majorities,’’ he declares, ‘‘may not override the law.’’ But how are 
they to be prevented? We suspect that Mr. Lippmann gets his 
Rousseauism second-hand and unconsciously by way of the constitu- 
tion and the Supreme Court of the U.S.A. But it is a suggestive 
book, demanding a more careful reading. ° JAMM 


INDIAN AND WESTERN PHILOSOPHY. By Betty Heimann (Allen & 
Unwin) ‘ss. 
GAUTAMA BUDDHA. By Iqbal Singh (Boriswood) 15s. 

Dr. Heimann’s concentrated little book is an excellent introduc- 
tion to Undian philosophy and its points of disparity to western 
thought. These, naturally, are variations on’ the theme of individual 
and cosmic polarisation; and may be subsumed under matter: the 
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immanency of the Indian attitude contrasting with the body-soul dicho- 
tomy of the west; and the resultant conception of the individual as 
a transient manifestation in a biological process with the individual 
as a spiritual entity. It is, however, the concomitant social antipathies 
which directly query the possibility of a rapprochement: can a 
responsibility determined ‘‘not so much by other individuals nor by 
State authority as by impersonal biological, or in other words cosmic, 
laws” be harmonised with Socialist self-consciousness? So far the 
“material” approximation in Russia has little in common with im- 
manency; yet one might reasonably anticipate that,a less drastic 
advent of classlessness would profoundly humanise Christian ortho- 
doxy. A religious polarisation is implicit, for it 1s only when man 
identifies himself with cosmic process that he surpasses himself; and 
the orientation demanded to-day would seem to be towards a middle 
path between absolutism and humanism. A reconsideration of 
Gautama’s teaching is therefore timely, and Mr. Singh’s study can 
be recommended for its lack of pedantry and hagiolatry. In his eager- 
ness to disclaim kinship with either the pedant or the devotee he has 
marred some of his earlier pages with facetiousness; but his book 
as a whole is a competent disentanglement both of the life and the 
teaching from their mythographic overgrowths. W. S. 


MEA CULPA: AND THE LIFE AND WORK OF SEMMELVEIS. By Louis- 
Ferdinand Céline (Allen & Unwin) 5s. 


These two short works by Céline are violently contrasted atti- 
tudes toward experiment. In 1847-49 Ignaz Philipp Semmelveis, a 
Hungarian physician, proved that puerperal fever was a form of 
septicaemia; but his discovery was ignored for forty years. Céline’s 
little biography is a generous memorial to a most unfortunate medical 
pioneer whose life, darkened by victimisation and disregard, ended 
prematurely in an asylum. Mea Culpa, written fourteen years after 
the Semmelveis tribute, is a vituperative denunciation of Russian 
Communism, and the contemporary human animal en masse. ‘‘I 
am... thou art... all of us are despoilers, cheats, slobs.’’ No 
doubt, but experiment goes on; and the demand for imaginative 
co-operation is greater when the effort is communal; since any 
systemisation of communal faith necessitates expediency. ow. s. 


PHALLOS AND GRAAL. By Alfred Hy. Haffenden (Daniel) 2s. 6d. 


This little book is erratic in style, loose in structure, slightly 
fanatical and esoteric—but it is worth reading. Mr. Hatfenden would 
reinstate the dicta that all problems are individual problems @nd that 
the individual cannot delegate his responsibility to any system. Hence 
the essentially disruptive element in capitalism is the iftegrated 
human being; and the corollary to classlessness is anarchism. Man’s 
supreme attribute is imagination by which he claims the reality of 
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his solitary vision. The necessity for symbolised truth, in creed and 
institution, is admitted, but with it the danger of rationalisation. 
Accordingly Mr. Haffenden’s own symbols will not submit to any 
‘‘teasonable’’ interpretation: an autonomous symbol is ever a sign 
‘of coercion, W. S. 


PAINT AND PREJUDICE. By C. R. W. Nevinson (Methuen) 12s.°6d. net. 
If you want a good journalistic account of the modern art world, 
here it is. It is as entertaining reading as Vollard’s lives, and as it 
is written by a*painter who has had to fight every inch of the way, 
and has, incidentally, gone out of his way to have one or two more 
fights than necessary, it contains much hard wisdom. Art students, 
in particular, should get hold of a copy. The earlier you realise what 
you may be in for, the better. Or perhaps not. R. M. 


FELLOW COUNTRYMEN. By James T. Farrell (Constable) 8s. 6d. 

These stories would need to be far more varied in subject and 
treatment if so large a collection of them were not to be wearisome. 
But they are good surface stuff and probably an authentic photo- 
graphic record of a stratum of American life. Their humour is not 
funny here, but Farrell ’s bitterness and irony (and his lack of the 
sentimentality which so often discounts them in the work of American 
writers) are acceptable at least for a while; after a while, however, 
his stories’ negativeness, their eternal wisecracking, their similarity 
and the absence of any depths of thought or feeling behind them, 
produces a sense of dissatisfaction; and this is hardly mitigated by 
the bleak crudity of his writing. R. H. W. 


THE YOUNG MEN ARE COMING! By M. P. Shiel (Allen & Unwin) 8s. 6d. 

The most remarkable thing about this novel is its style. Clearly 
intended to be original and distinguished, it suffers from archaisms, 
inversion, adjectival excess and all possible literary affectations ; only 
Meredith wrote like Meredith. Nor has the story of this pseudo- 
‘scientific, pseudo-mystical romance very much to recommend it; a 
little “Jekyll and Hyde,” a little early Chesterton, leave very little 
M. P. Shiel and a vast pomposity. Not much happens (beyond cosmic 
rodomontade) for the first 140 pages, after which an elderly scientist, 
rejuvenated by an elixir from on high and inspired by a celestial egg, 
becomes the Leader of a movement of Young Men, half-Fascist, half- 
Communist, opposed by a movement of Old Men, half-Fascist, half- 
Oxford Group; a beautifully romantic civil war breaks out (uniforms, 
banners, singing, heroism; no bombs, no blood, no unpleasantness), 
and the Young Men finally inherit the earth (though only by the 
intervertion of ‘‘scsentists’’ from the spheres); and all this without 
a hint of satire. The people in the book are, like the incidents, so far 
divorced from reality that it is difficult to care about them. The book 
has a certain occasional vision, but this is olfscured by such a night- 
mare unreality and such a lunatic frenzy of words that in the end it 
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goes for nothing. Finally, Mr. Shiel’s latest book is perhaps best 
described by a phrase of his own, ‘‘reboant bravura.” R. H. W. 


A KITE’S DINNER. By Eric N. Batterham; with an Introduction by 
Walter De la Mare (Herbert Joseph} 5s. 


“Like a still pool... 
Now brimmed with golden light 
Now with a flying shower 
Soft-swept . . .” 


Eric Batterham’s own words reflect the charactet of this post- 
humous collection of his verses: definitely minor poetry but created 
by a man who had learned to accept the limitations of his gift and 
experience. It is by virtue of this self-awareness and submission that 
these poems so clearly image the quality of the mind which conceived 
them; an absence of distortion, posing, exploitation—and exuberance 
—which suggests a critical faculty at least commensurable with the 
poetic. This is substantiated by Mr. De la Mare in his introduction; 
a tender and generous tribute to his friend and pupil in craftsmanship. 

W.S. 


HOW TO COMPOSE MUSIC. By H. Baynton-Power (Pitman) 4s. 


Had the title been “How to Write Music” it would have given a 
clearer idea of the character of this book, which is mostly concerned 
with the elements of notation and musical spelling. The actual art 
of composition (i.e., the building up of a musical work into a con- 
vincing whole, instead of a collection of disjointed phrases) is not 
touched upon. W. B. W. 


TYPING.—Services of experienced Shorthand Typist available. Authors’ MSS., 
Typing from dictation, general copying, &c. Own machine. Reasonable 
charges.~~MarJorigE HEWITT, 2, Bedford House, 393, Clapham Road, 5.W.9. 
(Brixton 4070). 


Erratum: By mistake the poem ‘‘Aftermath,’’ which appeared in the 
January Adelphi (p. 103), was attributed to Mr. Robert Faulds. 
The author was Mr. F. A. Lea. 
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Apologia 
ERE is a letter from an old friend and contributor : 

“I don’t hold with your attachment to the Church. It 
is difficult. to speak with the religious vocabulary at all 
nowadays, owing to the suspicion of it, and I think you lose 
in authority unless you can at any rate produce a clean sheet 
in regard to youy connections with any organised body: of 
religionists. That\s tactics, that is. More, too. For I believe 
that the ordinary \run of folk are going to suffer the most 
painful eon experience in the next decades. That is, they 
will be called upor\ to live without safeguards on their own 
bare humanity. And the intellectuals, to be truly prophetic, 
must themselves already live outside the systems on whatever 

‘ naked apprehension of present experience they are able to 
feel. It means saying ‘no’ mostly, and only once ‘yes.’ This 
' is How we shall keep in credit. Vagrant we must be, so that 
we are liable to take fire at the flame that was not theré 
yesterday. So to live on the practical assumption that there 
is going to be this new proclamation of the Kingdom. 
_ “Men who really believed that would have to regard 
Christianity, despite its core of eternal truth, as an incom- 
plete prophecy. In fact, all that is already proclaimed is evil 
in that it attracts an attention that should be focussed on the 
dark places. I noticed long ago that the misery of unemploy- 
ment in the depressed areas brought no religious revival. It 
does not appear now that in the bombed populations of Spain 
and China, religion is any consolation to the sufferers. In 
my own life, I cannot imagine that it would be. Now this i$ 
marvellous. For people who can suffer greatly, without turn- 
ing to any religious formulation, are likely to have an 
astonishing’ experience. Particularly if there are a great many 
of therm. 
“Eventually it will mean something that,you and I might 
call a church, but as unlike a church gs the first churches 
were to the temples. For the unsubtle it will be no church at 
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all. Here’s to no church, then. You know, in the oldes 
generation the leaders of all manner of parties had at the 
back of them a religious training to which they secretly 
referred their up-to-date convictions. Now we'll have : 
generation with no religious background—what an innocence 
that, is. They would be stupid if they had not to suffer; bu 
in the hell that’s coming they will be amazingly naked to the 
touch of flame. Remember them always.” 

That puts well the positive case of those. Socialists anc 
Pacifists who are sympathetic at least to the gospel and persor 
of Jesus, yet find in themselves an invincible reluctance to joir 
the visible Church. Yet another letter, from a more famous 
writer, reached me at the same time. ‘‘We’ve got to choose,’ 
he says. “We must have a standard of values. Bethlehem oi 
Berlin? or Moscow? Well, I’ve chosen. Though I can’t come 
into the Church—I notice, however, you gave me a chance witk 
the Church invisible. Right! It won’t have thick walls. We 
could talk through an invisible impediment. Fundamentally 
{ agree with you, for a choice is unavoidable.” 

Perhaps I am as well qualified as most people of my genera. 
tion to understand the reluctance of those who have at all deeply 
experienced the last twenty-five years to become members ol 
the Church. The behaviour of the Church dufing the last wai 
made it, for me, a thing of no meaning. By the time the wat 
had ended, I never even dreamed of it as a possibility that the 
Church might raise its voice in favour of a Christian peace—< 
non-revengeful peace, a peace of reconciliation. So that I wa: 
not disappointed. But the very absence of disappointmen: 
implied that the Church was for me a spiritual nothingness. A 
Christian Church which dared not, even when war was over 
raise its voice for some effort towards forgiveness—what wa: 
that? 

There followed years when I had but one grievance agains 
destiny: that I had not been killed in the war. It was not til 
1923 that I really wanted to live. The birth of a desire to live 
in me synchronised with the founding of this magazine; it wa: 
indeed the direct cause of its foundation. I had emerged 
against all hope, from a condition of living death. Faith in life 
which is, and always must be, religious faith, teok: possessior 
of me; and it has never let me go. One of the consequences o 
this awakening was that the gospel of Jesus Christ was self 
evident truth to me. But that did not bring me much nearer te 
the Church. I would have loved to belong to it again; but i 
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seemed to involve too grievous a compromise of my own integ- 
rity. I could not conceive the Jesus who was real to me as 
present in the Church of Christ which would not even lift its 
voice for Forgiveness. So I remained an outcast, for a few more 
years, during which I endured trials of my faith in life, and in 
Jesus, which searched the heart and reins. My faith in Jesus— 
by which I mean my sense of His reality and my conviction 
that He had taught men the final truth about Life—steadily 
grew deeper. So that I may say that I henceforward lived the 
crucial moments of my life in His presence. I did not pray. I 
never thought of praying. There He was. 

I sometimes dreamed of a new and quite simple Christian 
Church, of people to whom His presence was as real and 
abiding as it was to me. I thought that the attempt would have 
had His blessing. ‘“Where two or three are gathered together 
in My name, there am I in the midst of them.’’ But somehow 
I could not attempt it. If there had been two or three of us, it 
might have happened. Such things have to happen. No man 
can do such a thing of his own will, or it will turn to evil. 
There were not two or three, and it did not happen. That made 
no difference to me. I had His abiding’ presence at my need; 
and I spoke of it to nobody. Why should I? It would only lead 
to misunderstanding. Then it was that I made my first recon- 
ciliation with the Church. I said to myself: ‘“‘Christ means 
something different to me from what He means to the Church. 
What He means to the Church, I do not understand : and prob- 
ably never shall. But yet it seems to me somehow wrong that I 
should hold aloof from the universal act of remembrance of 
Him. By this I join with my fellow-men. And—who knows ?— 
something of His reality to me may be theirs also.” I began to 
go to Communion again. 

Again, I kept it to myself. J do not think anyone who read 
my writings at that time, or for some years afterwards, would 
have guessed that I was in fact a member of the Church of 
England. On the contrary, by all the outward signs, I was 
steadily falling away. Quite a number of Christian, Churches 
were ready to allow me on the strength of my life of Jesus; but 
with ‘‘God,’’ and ‘‘Communism,’’ it was all over. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, my “*‘conversion’’ to Communism was an unex- 
pected and wonderful completion of my Christian faith. That 
expectation of the Kingdom of God which had been always for 
me the efement in the faith of Jesus which I could not make 
real to my imagination, began to be real. Marx showed me that 
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there was that in the nature of existing society which was 
making for catastrophe, or salvation: and to my essentially 
Christian vision he appeared as a new John the Baptist warning 
men to flee from the wrath to come. Indeed, it seemed (and still 
seems) to me that only a Christian could be a Communist, and 
only ip relation to Christianity could Communism be under- 
stood. That again I kept pretty much to myself. But I began to 
live in expectation of the second Advent. 

It is no use talking about things like that to modern minds, 
which understand things materially or not at all. The idea that 
the establishment of a reign of Love in the world would verit- 
ably be the second Advent of Christ is mere foolishness to 
modern progressives, who have never cared to find out whence 
derives the little love that lives in them. I knew, too, that the 
idea of the Second Coming as a reality was hardly less alien to 
the Church itself, in which a very little love has to go a very 
long way. The Kingdom of God, for the Church, was either 
something which might possibly happen after death, or it was 
the motley assortment of people who happened to attend 
Church : it was not at all like what it had been for Jesus. So that, 
as usual, I was rejected by both sides. Eminent theologians 
preached sermons about my lamentable heresies; and the Com- 
munists excommunicated me in advance (for I never sought to 
join them) for having written a life of Jesus. Obviously I was 
no use to rationalist Liberals, who simply ignored me, as 
beneath serious attention. 

I suppose I was about as near to the primitive Christian as 
you are likely to find in these days. Yet it did not seem to me that 
[ was in any way disloyal to a modern awareness in finding the 
clue to modern existence in Christ. My motion was not back- 
ward to Him, but forward. It appeared to me that the gulf 
between the Church and the modern mind was due to the fact 
that Christ had become unreal to the Church. No priest of the 
Church of those whose words reached me seemed really quite 
to believe that Christ was speaking to us as perhaps to no 
generation of men before; that He was incredibly, miraculously 
actual—infinitely more real, infinitely more present, infinitely 
more relevant to our condition, than Hitler or Stalin or Musso- 
lini, or President Roosevelt, or Bernard Shaw,--or even than 
Karl Marx. E ` 

I believe that, in this respect, things are changing. It is not 
for nothing that the Archbishop of York, in his preface to the 
recent report on Chfisitan Doctrine, declares that ‘‘it may be 
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that the course of history is about to afford a lurid illustration 
of the place of Eschatology in a complete religious faith.” But 
the Church is still terribly far from being quickened by a sense 
of "the total and burning reality of the message of Jesus. But I 
have come to learn, as I have emerged out of my long isolation, 
that the most passionate critics of the Church are inside.it; the 
most piercing criticism of the Church to-day comes from the 
Church. And that again, I have also learned, is what should be 
expected. For a member of the Church is at once inspired and 
judged when he participates in Communion. His condemnation 
is the condemnation of a humbled soul. “Though I give my 
body to be burned and have not Love, it profiteth me nothing.”’ 
Though I do not doubt the holy zeal of those who criticise the 
Church from outside as un-Christian, it seems to me that unless 
they submit themselves to the judgment of Christ, they are in 
perpetual danger of becoming un-Christian themselves: on the 
other hand, if they really do submit themselves to His judg- 
ment continually, they are members of the invisible Church, 
and must sooner or later experience the necessity of bearing 
their witness by joining the visible Church—the only organisa- 
tion that does at least publicly acknowledge that Christ is its 
Head and its Judge. That, for me, is all-important to-day. Let 
Christ be acknowledged. He will see to the rest. 

To return to my friend’s letter. In so far as his argument is 
pragmatical : that by open profession of Christianity and public 
adherence to the Church, one loses one’s authority among those 
who desire a radical change in the existing order, I must reject 
it decisively. Objectively, because any radical change will be 
for the worse, unless Christ is acknowledged. Revolution with- 
out Christ, catastrophe without Christ will be diabolical. It is no 
use invoking, to-day, an unconscious Christianity. People do 
not have the only kind of Jove that will save the world to-day, 
by nalure : let nature get the upper hand in time of strain and 
peril, and we shall have a pandemonium of bestiality. Conscious 
Christianity—Christianity that knows what it suffers for and 
loves what it knows—is the only thing that can save us from 
that. Being just ‘‘amazingly naked to the touch of fame” is 
not going to turn men into saints, but into devils. To believe 
otherwise is not at all the “faith in man’’ it professes to be, 
but a refusal to face the facts about man—where they can best 
be discovered : in oneself. Let one imagine oneself ‘‘amazingly 
naked to the touch of flame,” and honestly imagine what one 
would do. I am not denying for one moment the occurrence of 
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natural heroism or natural love, in the human heart, in the 
time of péril. There was plenty of it in the last war in the soldiers 
of either side. But did it stop the war? Did it ever come near 
to stopping the war? For that something more, far more, than 
natural heroism is needed; and natural heroism itself is far rarer 
than natural cowardice. 

Subjectively, I have never cared a button about “‘losing 
authority.’’ I have, since this magazine began, done nothing 
but steadily lose authority—and this I have done.willingly—not 
indeed for the purpose of losing authority, but because it is 
alien to my nature to pretend to a certainty which I do not 
possess. Neither has it ever afforded me the slightest satisfaction 
to be on the side of the big battalions, for its own sake. My 
instinct has been to go on and on, joining myself loyally to 
organisations when, so far as my judgment could carry me, it 
seemed that they were struggling after that inward revolution, 
that birth of the Imagination, which for many years has seemed 
to me ‘‘the one thing needful.” I never used to care what form 
was assumed by this rebirth of the Imagination; it has always 
been evident to me that it must assume many different forms: 
and I always used to believe that if it were authentic and selfless, 
it would be prepared to pass from one form to another. 

But a major difficulty of this belief in the Imagination has 
been the problem of organisation: for I have never been able 
to deny that organisation is necessary. The problem has always 
been how to reconcile organisation with Imagination : how to 
prevent a partial creed—an imaginative apprehension of an 
aspect of the truth—hardening into an exclusive dogma. For 
oneself as an individual this was none too easy; ‘‘making one’s 
mind a thoroughfare for all thoughts, not a select party” is a 
fairly painful process. One has a deep natural desire to abide 
and to rest; and not to be flung over and over again in the 
melting pot. Had it not been for the comfort of the word of 
Jesus that one must lose one’s life to save it, and of William 
Blake that “All that can be annihilated must be annihilated,’’ 
P doubt whether I could have endured my gruelling. 

It has always been evident to me that it was inordinate to 
require any organisation to undergo an analagous process. I 
have always had, staring me in the face, the destiny of The 
Adelphi itself. Its readers have been, from the beginning, an 
organisation of a sort: and I have been their leader. These I 
have asked to follow me in my exploration of experience. I may 
at times have been extravagant when possessed by a new 
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“‘discovery’’ of the truth; but I have been honest. | have tried 
‘to test all things and to hold fast to that which is good,” even 
though it was to my own obvious undoing. What I have said in 
The Adelphi has always been lived before it was spoken. And 
what has been the result? My 15,o00 readers have dwindled 
steadily at the average rate of a thousand a year to a bare 
thousand! The pace has been too hot. Thousands have feft me 
in indignation, and thousands more in sorrow. I suppose I could 
have filled a room with pained letters of remonstrance: "Why 
do you not go òn writing lovely articles like The Well at Cerne, 
or Concerning Angels, or... ?” Why, in other words, do you 
not stay put ? 

The readers of the Adelphi are, to me, a tiny paradigm 
of a particular kind of Church—the type of the fragmentary 
Church: the Church that follows a particular person. Of such 
a Church a far more striking and important example is the 
Peace Pledge Union in so far as it followed and follows the 
person of Dick Sheppard. But the essential problem is the same. 
An organisation cannot undergo the ‘‘continual self-annithila- 
tion’’ which is the life of the Imagination; and yet, if the 
organisation is to remain living, it must undergo this process. 
Without a recognition of those contraries there is no progres- 
sion. The solution of that seemingly insoluble problem is that 
there is only one possible form of organisation of the life of 
the Imagination—namely, the Christian Church: simply 
because the Christian Church is, in the last resort, organised 
around the supreme example of self-annihilation. The life of 
‘‘self-annihilation’’ is the central mystery of the Christian 
Church. The moment the Christian Church really denies that, 
it ceases to be the Christian Church. Therefore, in fact, the 
Christian Church never does, and never will deny it. There 
will always be within it those who are faithful to its mystery; 
and they at any given time are the true Church of Christ, ‘the 
blessed company of all faithful people.” 

This argument is, in one sense, itself pragmatical. It declares 
that the Christian Church is the answer, and the only answer 
to the problem of reconciling organisation and Inragination. 
But what of belief, what of the Christian faith? To my mind a 
completely satisfying answer to this is pre-supposed by the 
problem itself. The life of Imagination is the Christian life; 
faith in*the Imagitiation is the Christian faith. The man who 
once has come to know that the secret of life is the preparedness 
for self-annihilation is already a Christian, though he may not 
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know it.: And the crucial, line of division in the world to-day is 
between those who are:prepared tò annihilate others for what 
they deem to be the Good, and those who are prepared -to 
annihilate themselves. I have been in a place, where for months 
én end I did not know whether the self-annihilation required 
of me was not the acceptance, against the inmost grain of my 
being’, “of the necessity of fighting for the.better and juster world 
which I: so passionately desire: and I tried, as humbly, as | 
could, to accept this necessity. In the struggle to accept it, I 
came as near to killing the life within myself &s I have ever 
done. Truly, I died daily, during those bitter months.. And 
then, when [ was at the point of death, it was marvellously, 
manifest to me that Love was indeed the only way—the way of 
the Cross was the only way. 

The Christian Church has the way of the Cross for its prin- 
ciple, its vital principle of being. ‘“‘It does not appear .now,’ 
says my friend, “‘that in the bombed populations of Spain and 
China, religion is any consolation to the sufferers.” If that were 
wholly true, which he cannot know, it would prove nothing; it 
cannot alter the fact that the Christian religion is the only thing 
that could console them. But the purpose of the Christian reli- 
gion is not to console men, but to strengthen them in the know- 
ledge of the truth. “‘People,’’ says my friend, “‘who can suffer 
greatly, without turning to any religious formulation, are likely 
to have an astonishing experience: particularly if there are a 
great many of them.’’ But this is fantasy. I do not believe that 
people can suffer greatly without turning to a religious formu- 
lation. If they do not seek to understand their suffering, their 
very suffering becomes inhuman. And from the beginning of 
humanity itself, I believe, men have sought to understand their 
suffering’: and in this effort their humanity has consisted. The 
understanding of suffering is religion: above all, it is the 
Christian religion. 

Precisely that—an understanding of its suffering—is what 
the world gropes after to-day. The answers are legion: and all 
of them are true, in part. But none are simple enough, or deep 
enough. Phe deep and simple truth is that the world suffers 
because it does not love. It pretends to love. The Christian 
Church, like the world, only pretends to. love. But ‘in the, 
measure in which its central mystery is a reality—in the measure 
tn which the teaching, the life, the agony, the death, ‘and the 
eternal life of Jesus are a reality, proved on its pulses in the 
sacrament of Christian.Communion—it knows that it only pre- 
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tends to love. The world does not know that it only pretends to 
love; the Christian Church does know it, and lives (in so 
far as it does live) only by knowing it. Daily it dies its death 
Qf bitter self-knowledge and self-annihilation in the presence of 
Christ, in the heart of every true believer. The world suffers 
because it does not love, suffers because it cannot love. And in 
the measure the world knows that, where alone it can bë known, 
in the heart and soul of the individual man who knows that he 
has not the strength to love—to sacrifice everything, even his 
loved ones, for love—and who prays that his weakness may be 
forgiven, and calls upon Him who had the strength, to be with 
him-—in that measure, and in those hearts, love is born anew, 
and the redemption of the world is begun. 

I do not know what is to befall the world. But I fear a terrible 
lapse into barbarism which is beyond my power to imagine. So 
does my friend. Let him ask himself what kind of organisation 
may, under God, keep the spark of humanity alive in such a 
chaos. Let him ask himself what kind of organisation has within 
it the self-purifying, self-renewing power, to struggle against 
that impending desolation. The answer is the Church. Let him 
ask himself against what background, and in the light of what 
illumination, the world can be seen for what it is, and its inhabi- 
tants for what they are. The background is the Cross, and the 
light is Christ. Men cannot know themselves except against the 
purity of God, or repent until they know themselves, or keep 
faith in their repentance save by incessant humility. Unless we 
are judged in every moment of our doing, now, we shall but 
add to the colossal heaping up of Evil in the world. “We, in 
our Selves, are nothing’’: worse than nothing, alas. Ex nihilo 
nihil fit. But out of our nothing comes the mystery of Iniquity. 


JACK HILTON 


What Life Means to Me (V) 


(The Credo of a Proletarian) 


HOSE who have parted from this world smile through their 

books at you in fellowship. The printed words talk their 
language, and you are glad that the language is yours. Solitude 
is never total solitude. It is only divorcement from the many, 
and attachment to a few. It is the walk from the town instead 
of the walk to it. It is when you become at one with yourself, 
and feel that you belong to the big forces. It can be more com- 
panionable than the bustling beetle-life. There is much to 
experience, if only you can attune yourself. 

But you are not always capable of being attuned. The counters 
of the normal hurrying, and the skinning of one another, and 
the conforming to the moral orthodoxy, irritate. You cannot 
put these things always behind you. Though you fight them, 
they upset you. They line your face with wrinkles. They are so 
many that they wear you out. No man can come out unscarred 
after contesting with Mr. Worldliwise and Mrs. Grundy. God- 
Sky, God-Hill, God-Neptune, God-Guide-Book, are out-devilled 
by the Satans of the philistines, and you are caught in the 
agonies of the torments. 

You can only live by the rareness of the moments when the 
devils are made to lie still and your own Gods are triumphant. 
On such moments you with them are engrossed, accepting and 
being accepted. Again you have your day and your night. You 
have the wistful coming of the dawn, and then the full flush 
of life, the screeching of the birds, the bouncing of the rabbits. 
You can garland your head with the bright morning flowers. 
At the midday hour you can salaam the sun, and feeling that 
it has got into you, you can have your siesta in the afternoon. 
The night sees the sunset, and then you follow the moving 
moon of June. It preoccupies you, moving, moving, moving. 
All the weird manifestations which life’s forms have been 
intrunked with since the planet’s nebulous infancy, seem to 
be stirring within you. You are as naive, and as mgonstricken 
as a dog is when gaping at it. You feel that you too want to 
howl, bloody fool that you are from the unattached man’s view- 


point. ° 
Do you not see that there are the two dispositions of a man ? 
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The one when he is in ordinary normalness, and the other when 
he is taken from such a voidness; when he is abnormal, or, 
if you prefer it, subnormal. And the normal is always chasing 
away the other, and yet man is always compelled to rediscover 
that which belongs to the permanent part of vitalism, the 
sub- or the ab-. 

I get my best experience of the interacting of the ae when 
l am near the sea with my woman. As the tide is coming in 
we walk along the wet sand, and she, because of her childish 
instincts, will take off her shoes and stockings, and commence 
to wade in the sea. I feel angry with her for this, because it 
takes her three yards away from me. And yet we walk level 
with one another, hungry, happy, and fresh from the salt spray 
and the breeze. And the sun is glaring on the rolling water, 
and entrancing my woman’s hair for me. It all becomes part 
of me. The rolling spaceful everness, the breath of it is in my 
Jungs, and our tongues lick round our lips tasting the brine 
from the foam. The music of the lapping waves times our steps. 
We are at one with things. With the spumy splashing, the 
grain-mouldings of the sand, and with the moving clouds. The 
sun speaks with a more ancient tongue than the bits of wreckage 
which are being washed up. The clouds are being blown by 
some elemental nostrils, which are greater than our pigmy 
civilisation. The green, surging water spreads its mermaid hands 
from one shore to wherever the other shore may be. The olive, 
brown, dark, green balls of seaweed and their stems and leaves, 
seem to be bidding us to become undressed and use them as 
loin-cloths. They bid us leap up from the sand into space and 
endeavour to grasp the ungraspable sun. And though you 
cannot grasp it, you know that it is grasping you. 

You know that civilisation never gets you that way. Towns 
and neighbours, they are made to ape one another. They make 
‘you sit starchily in a brick-box, or speed about in a steel-box 
with a galvanised heart, and a pipe for lungs. 

As you walk you become like children, entranced by ominous 
Gods which are in the friendly mood of accepting you. All those 
horses of gaiety dance upon the green-blue pasture of the sea. 
They are white are those spuming horses of the sea, and plash, 
plash, plash, as they gallop inwards towards you. Making a 
final Junge, they rest wetly at your feet and greet you. 
Exhausted by their efforts, they dripple back to their home, to 
the great, ever span of water, to be again part of it, distending 
into it. 
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And somehow you cannot help yourself. You have got to 
stop. You have to worship meditatively. So you sit on a hillock 
of sand. Your woman knows that you are thinking, and she is 
content to be near you. Your eyes become familiar with the 
scene. You see a dot of blackness on the horizon. It is some 
ship threbbing its old limbs of motion, on and on. It is like a 
speck in physical eternity. It seems to be alone, going from 
the shambles of civilisation to the bigger, raging, quietness 
of wind, space, and water. But as your eyes get more accustomed 
to the bigness of the water’s surging loneliness, you find that 
you are wrong. More and more smoke-blurbs become visible. 
You see smoke and ships, men and engines, and regretfully 
you have to admit that the sea is colonised. There is no peace, 
there is no place, not even the sea, which man is not correlating 
to his needs. Wherever man is, he will be there with his ugly 
half of him, being the good-intending doer, the man performing 
the tasks of business, becoming a slave to the orgy of 
mechanisation. 

It as there, and you have got to admit it. And you turn to 
your woman, glad that you can look at her and glad that at times 
the power of longer-living things than machines, talkies, power, 
and wages, gets control of you. Though you feel aggrieved that 
things cannot be fashioned as you would fashion them, you 
feel thankful for whatever administers to your need, and 
continue in the task of continuing to try to live, and being 
determined to prefer life to suicide. 

Life is up and down. It has its long void periods, and its 
short, ecstatic greatness. The purple patches which come along 
renew hope in life and appease the hunger of your inner self 
and your body. We are constantly dogged by the ghost of 
defeat, and this is driven away by the sun of hope generally 
. when we have nearly touched bottom. It seems to be ghost for 
six days and then there is a sun on the seventh. Still, we must 
try to laugh at life, even though it be a little, ironic laugh. 

Let there be no regrets. Let us drive from us the voice of 
distretion which tells us never again to be a bit different from 
others. Let us go on trying to feel things even though we get 
pain in doing so. We must feel the prod and stir of life and 
respond to it. 

“We shall have to pay the price. The placid formalists will 
whip us. They will make us grow hungry by the economic power 
which they wield. And hunger will be an awful cruel feeling. 
It is the feeling which all the misfits and unfortunates of civilisa- 
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tion have to endure. It is horrible, is that crawling emptiness 
of the stomach. It is one which gives you a new philosophy. 
You feel a love for all those who are unloved, and untutored, 
and unfortunate. It makes you strive to do a little to help them 
when you can. You Strive to turn things round about; to bring 
down those who are at present up. It makes you.see that 
justice, and freedom, and liberty are mere words at present. 
You see justice as a horrible clock-work affair. The policeman 
has little respect for those thrust into the abyss of human 
degradation. He holds the destiny of the destitute in his hand. 

Does it really matter if we do become a sort of paradox? 
Man is not a Straight line, nor is he a positive. He is so many 
contradictory things. He has a right to try to fit in. There are 
no definite rules for him. He believes, and also doubts himself. 
He accepts and discards according to the circumstance of 
experience. 

Life 1s not a carpet nor is it an arm-chair, it is more of a 
thorn hedge which tears your skin off as you try to climb it. 
To live, you have to survive the attrition of scholastic training. 
Life comes from the stuff of the earth, and of the flesh, and of 
the mind, and of the heart. One has to try to fuse with all and 
take the knocks ungrudgingly. The little thing known as your 
conscience is a thing to keep pals with always. If you play false 
with it, you’ll go down the hill fast. 

We must believe in ourselves. We must accept the fact that 
we have some potency. At times we get grand ecstasy from our 
belief in our potency, we feel that we can lick all which 
threatens to defeat us. If we feel that we have potency when 
the tide turns, and we are being drifted down the river of 
defeat, we will hang on to something even though we may be 
frozen. 

Our main constant urge should be a love for truth and honesty. 
We must be sufficiently honest with ourselves to know how 
difficult it will be to get to know what truth is, and how hard 
it will be to be honest. Cowley was right when he said that 
only one in a thousand achieved honesty. A - 

To summarise briefly, life means to me: 

Working and trying to make work a pleasurable service; 

Having a companion, and that is a woman; 

Trying to fit in, with the great permanent force of the cosmos ; 

Trying to avoid being hurt by modernity. 


i (The End) ® 


W. B. WORDSWORTH 


The Nature of Music l 


T was Walter Pater who said that music was the ideal Art, 

and that all the other arts must aspire to its condition. 
Speaking broadly, I should say that the most obvious differ- 
ence between music and any other art is that music is con- 
cerned with the general, while the other arts are for the most 
part concerned with the particular. That is to say that though 
music can convey an emotion, a feeling, a state of soul, call 
it what you will, it is not concerned with the particular event 
in the external world which released that emotion.* Othello 
was jealous, Hamlet in doubt, and music can express perhaps 
better than any art the unease of soul which they felt, but it is 
not in the least concerned with the particular events which led 
up to those feelings. 

In a long, musical work, a symphony or a sonata, for 
example, there will be many changes of mood; part of the 
reason why any particular musical work does or does not give 
us that feeling of truth and inevitability which is the hall-mark 
of great art, is the presence or absence of a succession of moods 
which we feel to be true to nature; just as we judge a play in 
part by whether the characters behave as real people. We 
instinctively feel that Hamlet is a real person—much more real 
than many that we meet—and in the same way we instinctively 
feel that Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony is ‘‘true’’ in the way 
in which one mood follows another. We recognise in both 
experiences which are to some small degree our own. And the 
point is this—one recognises Hamlet’s experiences of doubt 
and his desire to put off doing a painful thing as one’s own; 
in just the same way one recognises as one’s own Beethoven’s 
feelings expressed in the Eroica, but in the play we do this 
in spite of the fact that Hamlet’s particular problem (being 
bidden by the ghost of his father to avenge his murder) is in 
no way ours. This is the universality of great art, and it is 
native to music, for, as I have said, music expresses in general 
terms a state of mind which can exist as a result of a great 
number of different external circumstances. This seems to me 
a very important point, because I believe that our emotions and 
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* I had better make it clear that I am discussing music as an expression of feeling, 
for it is best to avoid writing of what one knows nothing. Tite idea of 
‘‘ patterns in pure soun®’’ is as incomprehensible to me as ‘‘ art for art’s 
sake.” 
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feelings are to a great extent in us all the time, they are not 
created but released by the external world, and what is funda- 
anentally the same emotion may be set free by a great number 
of apparently different happenings. Inevitably, the particular 
event which calls forth an emotion will influence its purity and 
its results, but, nevertheless, I think that this power of 
generalisation of feeling which is inherent in music does point 
to some parallel with Blake’s ‘‘all religions are one’’ in the 
field of emotion. 

Those familiar with the art of Bach will call to mind the 
countless examples in his oratorios and cantatas, where solos 
and choruses are adapted from one work to another with con- 
vincing effect. One of the most remarkable instances is in the 
‘‘Christmas Oratorio.” The most exquisite of all the solos in 
that lovely work is the Virgin’s cradle song “Slumber 
Beloved.” One can hardly conceive a more beautiful expres- 
sion of the scene in the stable than this loving and gentle 
melody. But, in fact, this Aria comes from a cantata on the 
subject of Hercules, written for the birthday of a young prince. 
And the lullaby was then sung by Venus. It is true that by 
alterations of detail Bach has much enhanced the expressive- 
ness of the second version, but the fact remains that what to 
us seems a perfect expression of the Christmas story, was in 
origin associated with a very different subject. The ‘‘idea’’ 
of the Aria is certainly more in place in the ‘‘Christmas 
Oratorio,” the emotion which Bach was expressing in the 
earlier version can grow to a better maturity there, but the 
original impulse was surely outside both. 

This has bearing’ on the relation of ‘‘absolute’’ to ‘‘pro- 
gramme’’ music. Programme music is that in which the 
composer has given some indication in words of the train of 
thought which was in his mind as he was writing, and which 
influenced the course of the composition. Beethoven really 
said all that there is to say about programme music when he 
wrote ‘‘More an expression of feeling than a picture’’ on the 
score of his Pastoral Symphony. Once a composer becomes 
more interested in representing in imitative sound the external 
world than in expressing his own feelings about it, he had 
better drop composition. I say more interested. No one would 
deny that to listén to the sound of the waves in Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘Fingal’s Cave? Overture is an added pleasure. But if one 
knew nothing about the title of the @verture it would still 
appeal by its purity and perfect balance. To have in one’s 
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mind a picture of the Hebridean coast, the brilliance of the sun 
and the smell of seaweed, does help one’s understanding, but 
it is by no means essential. Music in which knowledge of the 
programme is an essential factor, without which the music 
becomes meaningless, has gone beyond the boundary so wisely 
fixed by Beethoven, and is merely a lump of undigested’ 
experience. 

“More an expression of feeling than a picture” really brings 
us back to the essential nature of music. For music is the most 
‘self-contained of all the arts, in that it expresses feeling directly 
‘without reference to the external world. All the other arts (with 
the possible exception of architecture, which has been 
described as frozen music, and ballet, which grows out of 
music) use symbols drawn from the external world. That is to 
say the writer or painter objectifies his idea by symbols drawn 
wholly from the world outside him. His feelings crystallise 
round Some real or imagined event in the world of sense, and 
so find expression. In music this is not so; the emotion felt by 
the composer crystallises into pure sound, i.e., sound that 
suggests nothing save itself. This, of course, 1s only a rough 
generalisation, for some of the greatest poetry does express 
itself without much reference to the everyday world. There is 
very little ‘‘story’’ to ‘‘The Phoenix and the Turtle,” but there 
is—and must be—some, in order to give form to the poem, to 
make it clear that it begins at the beginning and ends at the 
end. 

Music has its own ways of dealing with the problem of form, 
and the most important, as well as the most subtle, are bound 
up with tonality, which, as a word, frightens the lay listener, 
but which, as a sensation, is as familiar to most people as 
colour or perspective. The number of people who are tone deaf 
is probably as small as the number who are colour blind. 
Nevertheless, Sir Donald Tovey has truly said that it is as 
impossible to describe tonality, i.e., the sensation of being in 
one particular key in relation to another, as it would be to 
deScribe the sensation of redness to someone who could not 
see. But, without attempting to define tonality, I may say that 
I believe that in a large musical work the balance of keys, the 
passing out from the home tonic, through the dominant to 
more distant keys, and the eventual return to the home tonic 
again, gives to the, listener, unconsciously, that same sense of 
satisfaction and completeness which the architect’s solùtion of 
the problem of using the forces of gravitation to hold aloft his 
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arches produces for us in a great cathedral. One does not need 
to have studied the technique of architecture, let alone Newton 
and Einstein, to feel a peculiar joy in seeing a mass of stone 
held aloft against the force of gravitation. It is our unconscious 
knowledge that the artist has solved a problem of opposing 
one tension to another, has used the weight of one mass to 
counteract that of another, which gives the purely formal 
aspect of art its capacity to give pleasure. In a perfect work of 
art the sense of balance and completion which is conveyed by 
the work as a whole, the sense (to use a phrase of Sir Donald’s 
again), that it “is its own length,’’ is as much a part of its 
expressiveness aS any more passing beauty, which may, at 
the time we first perceive it, seem of greater importance. Thus 
in a Symphony or Sonata some phrase of melody or rich 
harmony may seem unbearably beautiful, but in a truly great 
work of art the part is not greater than the whole. 

The formal aspect of music (for it is convenient to make the 
distinction between form and content for purposes of analysis, 
though, in fact, it does not exist during our experience of a 
work of art) has one thing in common with literature which, as 
far as I can see, it has not with the other arts. We may speak 
of a sonata or a play as having its own length, while of a 
picture or a building we should say that it was its own size. 
That is, music and writing are extended in the dimension of 
time, while the other arts are extended in space. The formal 
problems which concern the writer and composer have to do 
with sections of time, while those of the plastic arts are con- 
cerned with giving significant form to sections of space in 
two or three dimensions. (Ballet is again an exception, but this 
need not surprise us if, as I suppose, it is an attempt to give 
music existence in space as well as time.) 

Modern abstract painting does seem (in so far as I under- 
stand it, which is practically not at all) to aspire to the 
condition of music in that it aims at eliminating the. particular 
in the general. But I think this may be a superficial view, and 
that for painting to attempt to escape from representing the 
artist’s feelings in terms of the external world is to attempt to 
cast out Nature with a pitchfork—she’ll get back somehow. 
It is conceivable that abstract painting is the beginning of a 
quite new form of art, and is in the primitive stage which 
music passed through in the tenth century, when the first 
experinfents in part-singing were made. But I do not think 
this is true, because the desire to sing’ exists in all normal 
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human beings, not as an imitation of nature, but as a direct 
means of expression, whereas drawing in its primitive state, 
whether in the caveman or the child, always represents objects 
in the external world. Anyhow, the main object of my dis- 
cussing abstract art is to show that I do not understand its 
aims, gnd so to provoke those who do to explain them. Until 
this is done we cannot get much further in discussing whether 
it is either possible or desirable that the other arts should 
aspire to the condition of music. . 


The Dead Pauper 


TILL now you lie in a paper shroud 

On a rusty bier in a lime-washed morgue, 
Your face has been bruised in the fight with death, 
For a tranquil soul you never had. 
You were not concerned with this world’s wealth, 
Nor had you pity, nor pride, nor love, 
You lived as you died in a welter of hate 
Against life as a boy, against death as a man. 
Miser though pauper, boaster though poor, 
Pitied though pitiless, unloved, unsung; 
Yet you arouse a shame in me. 
For I have frolicked on fell-top grass, 
Have felt my pulses leap to the sun, 
Have lain me down beneath the moon; 
Loved and been loved, I have sung my own songs, 
Stretched out my foot to the water’s edge, 
I have eaten my bread and drunk my wine 
And spun myself round in eternity’s well. 
But I failed to lift you out of the mud. 

“ I neyer shared my bread and wine. 
I drew from the sun its songs for myself, 
I yielded to none in eternity’s bowl. 
What though I live in honour and grace, 
Though I be happy and free, ° e 
If a pauper dies, or a pauper lives : 
A shame to`me, shame to me, shame. 
J- H. WATSON. 


EDITH BANNISTER 


Babes and Sucklings 


HE 5-58 plodded through the stations between Ramsbottom 

and Nelson. A cadaverous old man was listening with grave 
attention to a rosy-cheeked boy about fourteen years old—a 
merry, placid boy who you'd think would be hard to meet with 
outside Dickens. His talk was man’s talk, very practical—‘‘Saw 
three accidents terday, within two streets o’ one another . 
Ay. Ay.” 

Then a drunk got in, and two elderly women going on to 
Burnley for an evening’s shopping. The drunk pulled at his 
fag-end. The silent man in the corner nudged him and pointed 
to the red “‘Non-Smoking’’ sign on the window. The drunk sig- 
nalled a vague ‘‘Righto, mate !’’, ground his fag-end under his 
heel, and began to sing. The little lad looked very superior and 
his grin broadened. He turned his toes in, and hugged the 
basket which travelled on the seat beside him. His companion 
pushed out querulous lips under his greasy beaver hat. 

“For A love you, love you ...,’’ the voice quavered. 

“Eh, that’s stuff all reet!” interjected the little lad. Why, 
he knew about everything. The drunk stopped: his attention 
was caught. 

“Yon’s a fine lad,” he remarked to the beaver hat. ‘‘Tha’ll 
a put ’im to farming, wean’t a?” 

‘‘Neer eno’,’’ said the beaver hat briefly. 

““Neer eno’ E Well, an’ wot’s that ?” 

‘‘Butcher.”’ 

“Ay, A'm a patches smiled the little lad. He was very 
proud of it. 


“Yi, yi, true eno’, true . . . Butcher’s neer eno’, it is,” 
nodded the drunk. ‘‘An’ ’e looks like a butcher an’ all. Doesn’t 
miss many of ’ts meals, does ’e? Eh, no... Well, it’s neer 


eno’ to farming, is butchering. A wer a farmer, reet Ower 
Widdup it wer, reet up ower Widdup. Nah, there isn’t a man, 
aman... in this carriage ’at knows weer that is. But it’s 
different now. TREY don’t kill pigs now like they did thutty year 
ago.” « 

‘Well, an’ ’ow ‘did’ t'a kill pigs?” pouted the little lad. 

“Ow did A kill pigs? Eeh, now th’art axing. Well, it were 
ower Widdup .. . me an’ my feyther kep’ Widdup Inn at one 
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time. Now, they only gives yer tea an’ .sangwiches there now, 
but yer see we were’t last afore they takes licence away.” 

“Well, A’m sure A knows Widdup Inn,” perked one of the 
Burnley shoppers. She was too interested to keep silent. *‘A’Ve 
often stopped there fer a cup o’ tea, on’t way to 'Ardcastle 
Crags, on a Sunday-Schoo! picnic, and reet welcome it were. 

“Tha knows Widdup Inn, dosta? Eeh, then maybe tha’s 
heard my name—Throup. T, H, R, O, U, P. Throup.” 

‘‘Nay.’’ She shook her head, the train slowed down for 
Burnley, and she and her friend got out with a prim ‘‘Good- 
night’ to everyone. 

“Throup. Mister Throup. That’s me, and that were mi 
feyther afore me. And ’e were’t fust man, fust man... ter sell 
cheese in’t market square 1’ Burnley. Fust man ter bring cheese 
ter Burnley, and sell it in market square.”’ 

Here he took the cap off his head, and made a flourish to 
some forgotten audience. It was a surprise to see his tawny 
hair, growing back from his forehead in long, gentle waves, 
when his face topped by the cloth cap had been so lined and 
sour. He must have learnt some other patter besides that of inn- 
keeper and cheese-vendor. 

“Nay,” grinned the little lad—this fellow was a comic, an’ 
all, but he wasn’t going to have it all his own show—“‘But ’ow 
did’t’a kill pigs?” 

This was awful: the train was slowing down for Nelson. It 
would be hard to have to miss the answer now. There was a 
long pause while the drunk considered the best way of saying it. 

“Well, it were like this ’ere,’’ he went on. “Now it’s not 
same, nowadays, tha knows A 

“Nelson, Nelson,” shouted the porter. I pulled my gloves on 
and searched for my ticket. The little lad rocked with eagerness 
and waved his boots. 

“What we does was, we gets a skewer, a skewer tha knows, 
and we sticks it reet through’t ear o’ yon pig,’’ he cried 
triumphantly. 

, Oh, oh!” shouted the little lad with joy. “And wot 
didsta ...™ 

But the train carried them away in the dark to Skipton. 
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Sır, —] have just read The Necessity of Pacifism. Among 
many books about the general subject of peace, this is.one of 
the few that commands respect. It meets the present historical 
situation adequately (which can be said for but few such 
writings), and it offers grounds for Pacifism that are intellec- 
tually sound (and that, too, is rare among pacifist writings). 

I have a suggestion, however, for what I think is an exten- 
sion of the idea that you set forth. That is to say, it is a method 
of extending that for which you have in this book laid a deep 
and solid foundation. 

We have here at Pendle Hill, where I am studying this year, 
a group of twenty-five students gathered from as far flung 
places as Switzerland, California, Vienna, Japan, Finland, 
West China, Berlin, Canada, England. The enclosed bulletin 
describes in part how we work and play and study together. 
The type of people here—some of whom are pacifists, some of 
whom are Quakers, all of whom have social vision—and the 
programme carried on is such as to make possible fellowship 
and the finest kind of community. 

You demonstrate in your book the necessity of ‘‘immediacy 
with Man.’’ Gerald Heard is asking for the same, or a similar 
thing in ‘*The Social Substance of Religion.” John MacMurray 
is talking these days about ‘‘community.’’ Fritz Kiinkel is 
setting forth the ‘‘we psychology.” On every hand, among the 
leaders of human thought, a similar realisation of what is 
needed seems to be growing. 

During our generation the bankruptcy of individualism has 
become widely apparent. Men rushed at first, in their thinking, 
to the opposite ideal, the classless society, world-wide in extent, 
in which each man would feel himself the brother of every 
other individual in the world. ‘The international Soviet will be 
the human race.” Temporarily it would at least be national; 
and so we have National Socialism, Communism, Fascism. 

Lack of the achievement of brotherhood and fellowship in 
these national-unity experiments brought the realisation that 
comradeship, friendship, love is not to be achieved by imposing 
it on society from an authorised centre, be it Moscow or 
Geneva,” ° 

The intellectual attack further shattered such hopes through 
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such books as Reinhold Neibuhr’s ‘‘Moral Man and Immoral 
Society,” in which it was claimed that the individual man had 
not the capacity to love in a real sense people at a distance 
whom he had never seen. d 

The leading thinkers of to-day, therefore, are saying that 
the escape from self-centred individualism is not to be found 
in the totalitarian State, since the individual does not experience 
his relationship to and oneness with all the other individuals 
in that large a social unit. Therefore, the hope is to be found 
in small social groups in which individuals have an experience, 
emotional and real, of fellowship—of community—of imme- 
diacy with some men, at least. 

(This hope is encouragingly widespread. Muriel Lester last 
week told us of the problems of actually loving people with 
whom you live as they find them at Kingsley Hall, and 
about the similar work tn Gandhi’s community. Kees Boeke 
yesterday told us of the philosophical theory on which is based 
the effort to achieve “‘understanding’’ among the students at 
his ‘‘Children’s Workshop Community? in Holland. The 
Delta Co-operative Farm in Mississippi, organised by Sher- 
wood Eddy, where two of our present students spent the sum- 
mer, is another illustration of ‘‘Christianity in action.’’) 

Now, tn most of these groups, the necessity of economic 
activity is recognised. Sometimes it is based on the psycho- 
logical value to those participating in shared work. Some- 
times it is part of a hope of making the community economically 
independent. 

Economic independence of such a community in the sense of 
producing everything that its members use is an impossibility in 
a world as economically integrated as the one we live in in 1938. 
Economic independence in the sense of being self-supporting 
is a possibility, but a faint one. Problems of the obtaining of 
sufficient capital goods—land, etc., are almost insurmountable; 
and even where they have been solved, the proposition 
of solving the world’s economic and psychological-social 
problems by creating a new economic system entirely is 
preposterous. 

Thus these communities, in the main, are and must remain 
subsidised by the surplus of the capitalistic system. Further, 
if we set them forth as the route to the new society, what are 
the people to do who have lived in them an&@ achieved ‘a sense 
of community, after their year or two in them is finished. They 
are to go out into the world again to set up more such com- 
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munities? The surplus of the capitalistic system is limited; 
obviously the new world cannot be created by an extension of 
small communities. 

Some way must be found of enabling people—the great 
masses—to achieve community and fellowship and peace and 
security where they are. 

(Now, I don’t mean to say that these communities are not 
of the utmost importance. | would not be living in one if I did 
not believe thoroughly in their values. But I am trying to see 
how the idea can be extended. How the foundation you have 
laid in The Necessity of Pacifism can be built upon.) 

In this connection—and I hesitate to say this because it is 
a new proposal about an old institution; an institution that 
you may think does not have the possibility that I propose, 
simply because it has never achieved this possibility. 

To approach my suggestion from a slightly different point, 
let me say that the neighbourhood church in this country has 
traditionally offered to many people the social group in which 
they felt themselves an integral part—a centre where imme- 
diacy with God and immediacy with Man were known, how- 
ever imperfectly. This is rapidly passing. But the need 
remains. 

Would it not be possible to achieve the value of community 
in neighbourhood groups in which people were knit together 
socially, religiously, and economically ? The economic knitting 
together can come best, perhaps, through their co-operating 
as consumers to their own mutual advantage. But could not a 
neighbourhood institution be developed that would tncorporate 
a consumers’ co-operative store or stores, yet go much further, 
having educational, social, and religious activities, and seeing 
the development of fellowship as a definite and major end. 
Could not such a group be brought to see that “‘the enemy was 
the Ego,—in every realm of human activity: economic, intel- 
lectual, political, socialistic.” 

If I may refer you at this point to page 80 of your book, 
starting, ““This fight against the Ego could be carried on only 
in a real community; for that was the only medium in which 
the ramifications of the Ego became visible. It was also the 
only place where the finer order of life, for which the Ego must 
be sacrificed, could be actually manifest. If fraternity was a 
higher order of human living, as Socialists professed to believe, 
then they must cease merely to dream about jt; .. . (to the end 
of the paragraph, ending up with) . . .,Seek real fraternity, 
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embark upon the incessant struggle against the Ego which 
must inevitably attend it, and take the consequences, whatever 
they might be: this was the effort to which a conscious Socialist 
movement was compelled under democracy.”’ 

The consumers’ co-operative movement tn England, white 
big, has bogged down as a vital social change mechanism. It 
is, weeread, ‘‘a shopkeepers’ movement.’’ And apparently the 
ideals of the shopkeeper are its predominant ideals. 

Familiarity with this movement as it is, apparently, keeps 
us from seeing it as it might be. We do not look upon it as.a 
means of financing an educational, social, and religious pro- 
gramme among people who are knit together economically. 
We do not recognise that in the neighbourhood of people who 
are the members of a consumers’ co-operative store is ‘‘the 
real community” in which the fight against the Ego can be 
carried on. 

If the people who come through these small Ashrams” 
such as the Adelphi Centre and Pendle Hill and all the others 
would enter, some of them, the co-operative moyement to 
sufficient extent to penetrate it with the ideals of ‘immediacy 
with Man,” then there would be a possibility of extending the 
ideas and ideals that you call for in The Necessity of Pacifism 
to a wide enough group in society to make your hope come 
true. s 

(The idea of working co-operatively in producing is one that 
I have no quarrel with—you suggest this in your book—but 
from some experience in California where, during the last 
years almost all possible experiments along this line have been 
carried on extensively, I do not think it is economically hope- 
ful. Nevertheless, it should be encouraged. The major 
guarantee of success of producers’ co-operatives, however, is an 
assured market through consumers’ co-operatives. Further- 
more, a consumers’ co-operative organisation can take in a 
neighbourhood of people who are geographically knit together. 
It can be started where they live. It is much easier for a family 
to change its place of purchasing than for its wage earner to 
change his,vocation in order to affiliate with the group.) 

I am a little puzzled to know why the leading thinkers, such 
as yourself, who are advocating community, are not seeing, 
(or saying) that consumers’ co-operation offers the economic 
foundation for *’community.’’ Perhaps that $s the next-step in 
the logical development of such thinking. If so, I hope this, 
suggestion comes to you at the time when you are ready for it. 
—Sincerely, H. MORGAN Harris. 


Pendle Hill, Pennsylvania. 


JACK COMMON 


Christ and the Common Man (II) 


HE Crucifixion is so isolated from its historical context 

that it becomes a mad operatic drama in which the exceed- 
ingly tenor Jesus goes off into a megalomaniac sacrifice for the 
salvation of all mankind, what time soft music plays and the 
lights turn pink. Crucifixion was a familiar sight to the folk of 
those days, familiar as the pillory to Defoe’s day; men often 
went to it, and no doubt most of them were redeeming some- 
body’s sins. It was the God in them that was crucified, the poor 
tortured humanity, but this God had not been proclaimed. 
People knew of it only quietly in their and their neighbour’ S 
experience. The singular boldness of Jesus was to make this 
common experience which came to him, symbolic of the many 
similar around him: he made crucifixion a world-metaphor, 
and embodied in himself for a moment the pain and suffering 
and divinity of the millions deprived of full manhood for the 
temporal glories of Rome. They were salvation. These, the 
much sinned-against who had everything taken from them 
except the irreducible core of their naked humanity, held that 
innocence which is the prelusive energy of new creation. 

Once the proclamation was successfully made it went round 
the underworld of Rome like a confirmation. It was fine for 
folk who had been living against the grain by virtue of a nega- 
tive strength to be told that they need not sigh about their 
condition, for this strength which grew unwilled and unwanted 
was a thing to rejoice. “‘Blessed are the spirited poor, for theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven’’—imagine. getting’ that message 
from a God you liked; it must have heartened up the class- 
struggle something amazing. In the meantime, while the actual - 
communion of the underclass was being crystallised into a posi- 
tive force, the upper-world went on as before elaborating plans 
and diminutions of the Attic philosophy practically unaware of 
the new world at their feet. There always is that dual proctss 
in these crises of world-change. The old-culture is dying into 
completed forms; it is rational and scientific, spread as a thin- 
ning veneer over large territories and peoples; its religion is 
an empty show; fts civic formulas, a strategy of self-ag grandise- 
ment; its art, repetition or the laboured analysis of fragments 
of the old forms; it is held lightly and sceptically even by those 
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who have most benefit from it. At the same time there is in the 
dark places, hidden in the mass of unmarked men, the germ of 
the new culture. Few prize it, not even those to whom it ts life. 
It is unexplored, not worked out, very little aware of itself. Se 
its early expression is in a few dogmas which seem absurd or 
arbitrary to outsiders who have not the clue, but which are really 
the mnetnonics of an intense living experience. Among simple 
people these mnemonics of revelation are sufficient to light up for 
them the shadowy story of their struggles and victories. Such 
a phrase as the Kingdom of Heaven, for instance, must have 
been merely mystifying or seditious to a Roman governor 
whose life was complete without hope or aim of that kind. To 
the poor it was a key-phrase containing the whole insurgent 
sap of their will to outlast Rome; they did not mind that it was 
not an argument or a plan. There is something naively trustful 
in the way any new sense of communion among the people is 
put into the brief magic of an all-containing phrase, as though 
they know good men will understand it without much argument 
or exposition, and as for the rest, they must await the bitter 
education of practical living before this truth readily reveals 
itself to them. We cannot trust like that. We bolster up uncer- 
tain intuitions with multitudes of reasons, and there are still 
never enough of them to make us a certain support for our 
neighbour, or to draw that support from him. 

That’s how religions seem to begin, with a marvellously few 
revelatory dogmas, powerful words. They run like wildfire 
along the dark landscape of the hitherto unnoticed, and because 
this is such a great effect for so small a cause to have, it seems 
miraculous, divine, like a fairy tale. But actually the religion 
(it is a nuisance to have to use these old and candied words) 
has existed before its official beginning. It has been practised 
as an amelioration of the very nearly intolerable pressure of 
"necessity. It is not lauded, for nobody practised it from choice 
but because they could not escape into the successful modes of 
the day. In the same way, or similar, nowadays when we believe 
in the Great Musician and Great Poet, and have only little ones 
ourselves, we forget that making great music and great poetry 
is not a socially blessed occupation: it is a way of avoiding 
total defeat. Making a great religion is harder to put up with than 
the vagrancy of poets and musicians, yet like that it is a curious 
bitter sweetness forced on folk from the toil of life. Because it 
is at first sa plainlyean answer to the practical pressure of im- 
mediate events each new religion is assailed for its materialism 
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when it begins to emerge as a recognisable technique. They are 
materialist then. That’s when they raise up the spirited poor. 
They do not become idealistic till they are defeated, and then 
they are a soothing poison to the poor who, mind you, are the 
only people to whom a religion matters; the rich take this as 
they do art or philosophy as a luxury; they do not need it, for 
they live successfully enough already by another practise. 

The Romans had created negatively a great community of 
slaves who were beaten out of their nationalities, cultures and 
little local cults into a helpless sameness—a terrific cost for 
cohesion. This brutal forced consanguinity of men made into 
cattle should ‘‘naturally’’ (that is, according to the usually 
prevalent theories) have fallen apart without leaving any legacy 
but the memory of a great feat. Yet when the collapse came it 
illustrated a greater though less familtar law. Humanity is an 
organic brotherhood, knit like a tree, but in dependencies and 
sympathies more fine and invisible than the many fibres of tree- 
growth. If you put a barrier between one part and another both 
suffer. For a long time it is the lower mass which suffers most, 
yet in the end the higher part suffers complete extinction. The 
sap cannot flow to it, and no man, no group of men can live 
for long on their own sap. The function of all efflorescent sec- 
tions is to declare the dark strengths beneath ; the representative 
man who gets out in the sunshine of fame is to live all vividly 
the qualities of his silent comrades. At his best, though the best 
is so extremely rare, he is the fine sky-flung blossom which the 
human stresses and sympathies of the day put forth; in his 
bright life, where pain and victory meet in a sudden incan- 
descence, there crystallises the common experience of the many, 
In the apple there is a hint of its own blossoms, a reminiscence 
of the bark it grew up in; the sap that carried it, the earth, and 
its own hard growing will. It isn’t just tree-fruit, nor yet a 
monstrous berry admired for its size. A little marvel it is, con- 
centrating the many motions of tree-growth for a little while in 
a vivid sphere. 

Men can be as good as that. But generally they are falljng 
far short, lost in the pride of their position and disowning the 
allegiance to the lowly which alone keeps their high air sweet. 
The failure is most conspicuous now. It has either a political 
or personal facet according to how you are bothered at the 
moment. Politically you see everywhere efforts on the part of 
the world-bourgeoisie to increase their strength without renew- 
ing their sanction, and a total failure therefore to understand 
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the important movement towards communion which appears 
here and there in seemingly unconnected motions among our own 
cosmopolitanised masses. The great experience of living against 
the tide of events, despite the dominant civilisation, is the com- 
monest of daily duties among nine-tenths of our own people. 
They don’t value it; we don’t value it. It’s so common. But then 
what do we value? What’ s our faith? And theirs? The only 
faith which is alive enough to raise a kick is the curious vague 
amorphous socialism, the tag to every attitude. If a man is a 
Christian now, without being quite defunct, he'll call himself 
a Christian Socialist, or at least put the ethical teaching of the 
New Testament much before the eschatological. A pacifist will 
usually claim the gentler parts of Socialism as his, too. Even 
the dullest of Tories is becoming proud of the poor rags of 
negative Socialism he has learnt to call Fascism. They are all 
emergencies, I suppose. And those Chartist working-men who 
first bruited the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat would 
be astonished to see that there is a kind of ideological shadow 
of this dictatorship already obtaining. But how many people 
actually live by the Socialism which is known in books? Some 
do, and that’s important. But the many are closer to the 
Chartists in their unconsciousness of the consequences of their 
permanent rebellion to the powers that be. ‘‘Permanent rebel- 
lion” will seem too strong a phrase. It would if it meant per- 
manently revolutionary. The most spirited poor cannot be that: 
it costs too much. But permanent rebellion is an almost exact 
description of a working man’s life. By rebellrousness he makes 
his work yield him a living, or when he ts deprived of work 
forces his deprivers to keep him somehow. By the quiet rebel- 
liousness known as giving the bird, he has taken the mike out 
of the churches, the theatre, art and poetry, so that now terms 
_ which once conferred a social cashet as “‘priest,’’ “‘artist’? and 
“‘poet’’ are almost synonymous with “‘silly b .’ Every work- 
ing-class home exists, and is partly aware of it, in spite of the 
State, the system, and the landlord. They form millions of cells 
quietly antipathetic to the current culture. Their destiny is to 
replace it. 

That has already been announced in such dogmas as the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. We can read all about that in 
the Marxian literature. It’s not the same as knowing all about it, 
though. We are easily ready to think the clock stopped when 
Marx struck twelve? after him the up-pour. Or if no up-pour, 
then Marx was wrong, ‘and we must look for another trail. The 
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iruth is Marx was as right as rain, only not so constant. The 
living concretion of Socialism among men, which is the coun- 
terpart of the integration and perfection of the world-machine, 
foes on both at moments when socialist policies are succeeding 
and failing, when good and bad books are being written on the 
subject. Such observations as so far have strayed into print 
fall very far short of the living reality. For Socialism does not 
grow from book to book, or by the ingenuity of politicians. It 
comes up under the forcing glass of the Means Test, it is the 
Holy Ghost of every hard luck case. 

The Ghost had no name once and even now it is named only 
when it is being most intensely proclaimed. Red Clydeside, 
‘Communist China, the Bolshevik Bronx are not so much terms 
in proletarian geography as the raw edges of property-owners’ 
terror. The names of terror—they shake you bad enough as 
long as you believe that law and order backs your fear and is 
resolutely against these supposedly sporadic lawless outbreaks, 
but a time is coming when even the comparatively comfortable 
will suffer under the terror of lawless governments created in 
their own choice or by their acquiescence. The about-to-be- 
bombed need not fear Communism. They will be Communist 
themselves by the time the bombing is over, if they survive. If 
not, they will have been martyred to a cause they did not know 
was theirs. For it only needs a turn of the screw, an increase of 
tension and the fragile and rather imaginary partitions by which 
the masses of all the world are allowed to cherish their di? ~ 
will blow away. Perhaps many will think for a time that it is 
civilisation which is being torn off, and will try to stick to bits 
of it. But eventually the problem of enduring will override 
every valuation. We do not know by what technique this terror 
will be outlived, that is, we do not know precisely: we have 
had hints and suggestions. Yet we shall know, when we 
recapture a method of learning that is rather out of our easy- ` 
education-in-twelve-lessons system. 


(The End) 


Lost Hope 


HE starlings in sun, in little shining mail, 
L Go bowing and turning and feeding on the grass: 
And I lie awake in bed, hoping this pang 
Which drains my heart is only a drear and will pass. 
” ROBERT FAULDS. 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


THE NEW VISION OF MAN. By F. S. Marvin (Allen and Unwin) 5s. , 
WORLD ADRIFT. By R. A. Edwards (Methuen) 3s. 6d. 

Are knowledge and reason enough? Mr. Marvin ‘would almost 
persuade us that they are: and that by knowledge of our evolutionary 
past and the reasonable deduction, that human consciousness is an 
organic growth, we may hope for an ultimate humanity ‘‘which 
guarantees to all its parts—individuals and nations—their most valu- 
able possessions, and demands in return their allegiance and joyful 
support.’’ His sketch of the proliferating idea and practice of 
humanitas is competently done; yet he omits to evaluate sufficiently 
the informing of the idea in a person (Jesus) in a community (the 
Christian Church) and in a class (the proletariat). In other words, 
knowledge and reason are not correlated with imagination. If then 
Mr. Marvin has clearly warned us of the contemporary need for com- 
plete consciousness of our brotherhood he has failed to polarise it 
with religious faith. This omission is corrected, indeed over- 
corrected, by Mr. Edwards, who champions the orthodox Christian 
credence in a conversational manner which never lapses into banality. 
Whereas Mr. Marvin underestimates the formal aspect of religion, 
Mr. Edwards neglects the symbolic: for him the only way of salva- 
tion leads through the ecclesiastical porch. These two attitudes, 
brotherhood by birth and by rebirth, are now approaching an actual 
confrontation: and their resolution will depend not merely upon the 
full consciousness of our common humanity, but also upon our 
acceptance of the relativity of faith. W. S. 


LITERATURE AND SOCIETY. By David Daiches (Gollancz) 5s. 

This history suffers from the effort to cover too much ground, 
especially as the author is plainly uncertain what the ground is meant 
to be. In the end he descends to banalities like “R. L. Stevenson 
(1850-1894) wrote good adventure stories and went to live in Samoa. 
Joseph Conrad . . .’’ ete. But when he slackens his pace long 
. enough to dwell on a single writer, e.g., Spenser, Richardson, or 
Tennyson, he often shows unusual penetration and fairness. More- 
over, acknowledging its complexity, he makes no premature attempt 
either to deduce from or impose upon his material a final theory of 
the relationship between art and society. PAi 


HEREDITY AND POLITICS. By J. B. S. Haldane (Allen and Unwin) 7s. 6d. 

The very readable and authoritative outline: of the theory of 
genetics, with which Professor Haldane opens his new book, ts for once 
not made the basis for crude and quite unauthoritative criticisms of 
religious, philosophig and ethical doctrines. His examination of 
eugenic proposals, from the biological standpoint (especially* pp. 77 
to 103) deserves everybody’s careful consideration; and the dis- 
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cussion of ‘‘racial’’ theories with which he concludes is thorough- 
going and interesting, if of less immediate importance. P. A. L. 


PALE MAIDENS. By Frederick Johnston (Verona Press) 3s. 6d. 

That the title, ‘‘ninetyish’’ and irrelevant, is the worst thing about 
this book says much. In this second volume Mr. Johnston shows a 
developing word sense and a commendable economy of phtase that 
occasionally defeats itself, however, in obscurantism (‘‘The Douche” ; 
“I am Grimaldi’’). The ‘‘Songs and Sonnets ” section contains his 
best poems, notably ‘‘One Youthful Day”; “The Traveller”; 
‘Stranger, Stronger,” revealing conciseness without baffling ellipse. 
Yet a writer normally so careful of words might surely have avoided 
a ‘‘swanny thought,” ‘‘bronzy lips,” or—a bad lapse—‘‘Far away 
and very distant.’’ 

His child poems, though entertaining, derive too obviously from 
De la Mare; and satire is not his forte: his “‘Broadside’’ on contem- 
porary events is crude without being funny. H. P. 


POEMS. By Rex Warner (Boriswood) 5s. 

Mr. Warner’s debut is at once less mature, but more promising. 
He too often writes under the influence of his poet friends of the 
Left: his opening ‘‘Sonnet’’ recalls Day Lewis and Spender; 
“*Mallard’’ reminds us, though technically inferior, of Day Lewis’s 
“*The Ecstatic’; while ‘‘Hymn’’ and ‘‘Chorus’’ are bad early Auden. 
Yet when he avoids writing to pattern his work has sensitivity and 
vitality: both are revealed in the clear objectivity of his bird poems 
(Lapwing, with its delicate echo of Hopkins’ ‘‘Windhover’”’; 
“*Dipper’’; ‘‘Chough’’), while an unusually keen sense of light and 
colour pervades ‘‘Curlew at Sunset’? and “‘Sonnet’”’? on p. 17. A 
poet to watch. H. P. 


THIS WAS THEIR YOUTH. By Ralph Fox (Martin Secker and Warburg) 
7s. 6d. net. 

In reading this excellent novel by Ralph Fox, one regrets more 
than ever the author’s untimely death in Spain. For in this, he has , 
caught the authentic spirit of childhood, its hopes and fears, its 
partisanships conditioned by economic and social environment, its 
triumphs, its heroisms. The figure of Sergeant Whittam, school 
porter and gym. instructor, should live as an excellent piece of 
human characterisation. So, too, should the austefe policeman, 
Smitham, so mean, yet so conscientious. There are passages of 
exquisite descriptive writing, such as that on page 170, beginning 
**Beyond the silver birch were fields of green corn around a stone 
farm-house.’’ A béok to be read slowly and savoured. C. W. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE CHARTER. By Neil Stewart (Chapman and Hall) 6s. 
This book is a clear and concise account of the economic, social, 
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and political struggles of the working class in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

It does not, however, add anything to our knowledge of the times, 
as it Is obviously a compilation from the many works listed in the 
bibliography. Nor'is it the work of a specialist. Its accuracy is not 
guaranteed by direct reference to sources. It will, nevertheless, serve 
as a useful short-cut for people who have not sufficient time to study 
at first hand the works of Hovell, Beer, Engels, Halevy and. the 
Webbs. Adult education groups might well find it a useful addition 
to the book-box, where supplies of the more detailed works are not 
forthcoming. C. W. 


THIS MAN MURRAY. By William Corcoran (Dent) 7s. 6d. 

This novel, while it fails to escape the peculiar adolescent violence 
which appears to be part of America’s being, distinguishes itself 
from the majority of American fiction by its writing; for, confining 
itself to essentials, it is neither of epic length nor, though it is col- 
loquial and often awkward, is it written entirely in full-stops. The 
story of Joe Murray’s brief first love, of his wanderings, his mar- 
riage, his unemployment, poverty and consequent separation from 
his wife, and of his reunion with her and final realisation of love for 
her, may sound banal; but it is not, for it is always redeemed by 
being utterly real. Joe may be a shade too much the Lawrence man, 
but he ts none the less human, and his wife, Terry, is beautifully 
done. The words in which the story is shortly told appear to offer 
the reader nothing but the surface; yet behind these words the 
writer’s insight and feeling are sure. Few novels so vividly realise 
love, restlessness, poverty, loneliness and a strict humanity. For 
those who have a sinking of the heart at the sight of an American 
novel, This Man Murry will be a moving and „encouraging 
experience. R. H. W. 


A few complete sets of The Wanderer (Nos. 1 to 12), as published 
in 1934, may be had, price ros. per set, post free, on application to 
. The Old Rectory, Larling, near Norwich. 


ROCKLANDS HOUSE PARTY—HASTINGS AT EASTER. 

Adelphi readers seeking holiday sunshine and congenial company should write 
for particulars at once. ROCKLANDS is in Ecclesbourne Glen, on the cliffs, 
30@ feet above the seashore. There will be warmth, comfort, good food for meat- 
eaters and vegetarians, hot water in every bedroom, dramatic ‘and musical evenings 
and a hearty welcome. There is a good stage and a dancing floor. Charges wil! 
be reasonable. 


FOR SALE.—Printing Press with Type, 22s. 6d.  Bargain.—Particulars, W. 
Webster, 291a, Normanton Road, Derby. 

Printed by the Co-operative*Press Ltd., 22 Long Millgate, Manchester 3, and 
published for the proprietors at The Old Rectory, Larling, near Norwich. 
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JOHN MIDDLETON aes 
The Purgation of Christianity 


have been reading some of the papers contributed last year 

to the Oxford Conference on Church, Community and State, 
which are now gathered into six soberly beautiful volumes 
(Allen and Unwin: 3os. the set). To study them all will be, 
for me, a matter of weeks; and it would be a mere impertinence 
for me to pretend to review them. They will, I am sure, furnish 
me with themes for meditation for months to come. 

The one volume I have so far read from cover to cover is “The 
Christian Understanding of Man,” which opens with a notable 
essay, “The Scientific Account of Man” by Professor T. E. 
Jessop. ‘Science can explain things naturally, but never itsel 
It cannot be true in a purely scientific world.” Even more 
pregnant is Professor Calhoun’s “The Dilemma of Humani- 
tarian Modernism.” 

For modernism, human society is ultimate and human ills are 
curable by it. For Christian faith, man is not simply the more or 
less inept child of a culture. He is that, no doubt. But far more 
ominously he is, individually and collectively, a sinner against 
the eternal world of God. 

That I believe to be true. And, after reading the—to me— 
somewhat repugnantly Lutheran essays of Emil Brunner and 
Pierre Maury, I am appreciative of Professor Caulhoun’s 
description of ‘‘the modern Elijahs, very jealous for the God 
of Hosts,” who “are apt to make again Elijah’s mistake and 
suppose that to be Christian must mean to reject all this with 


execration”—‘‘all this” being the ‘humanitarian-modernist’’ 
belief that “human society is ultimate and all ills are curable 
by it.” 


Professor Calhoun’s kind of Christian sanity is sympathetic 
to me; so, too, is Professor Alexeiev’s attitude in the essay on 
“The Marxist Anthropology.” It is significant that M. Maury 
is positively contemptuous of the Russian Theology of the 
Divine Hymanity. Indeed, I have never read a theologian 
who flung about the word ‘‘pseudo-Chrisfian’’ with a more 
entire conviction of his own Christian authenticity. (It reminded 
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me of Keats's little note on the word ‘‘pseudo-martyr’’ in 
Burton’s Anatomy: “the most bigoted word l ever met 
with.’’) ‘‘Pseudo-Christian,’’ for M. Maury, includes every 
Christian doctrine that does not insist on the total depravity 
of man. Practically the whole of Catholic Christianity, whether 
with a big C or a little one, is ‘‘pseudo-Christian”’ ; the anima 
naluraliter Christiana is a delusion of the Devil. No one 
denies that there is something in this Barthian Lutheranism ; 
but in this extreme form it is surely driving straight towards 
a most pernicious heresy. The Barthians talk much about every 
human existence and human action standing incessantly under 
the judgment of God, and it is a very salutary conception. 
But it is of condign importance that the judgment under which 
human existence and action incessantly stand should be the 
judgment of the Christian God. I do not recognise Him in 
Professor Maury’s deity. 

‘The natural man—he who is considered by the non-Christian 
anthropologies—is he who crucifies the Son of God and it is he 
who in the crucified humanity of Jesus Christ is given up to the 
mortal anger of God.” 

The italics are mine. Well, well: I don’t set myself up as 
a theologian, but it would never have occurred to me, even 
in my grimmest moments, to interpret the Crucifixion that 
way. Press the Epistle to the Romans hard enough, and you 
can get something like it, I doubt not. But the Epistle to the 
Romans was never meant to be pressed hard in that fashion. 
“And now abideth Faith, Hope, and Love: and the greatest 
of these is Love.” Unless we are prepared to read Paul in 
that spirit, which is, as he knew so well, the spirit of Christ, 
and was St. Paul’s own spirit, it seems to me that it were 
better not to read him at all. 

What interests me particularly is the genesis of this modern 
eruption of extreme Lutheranism. I set Brunner and Maury 
in between Calhoun and Alexeiev, and ruminate. The American 

„and the Russian have Christian charity—the one from the 
country which is most remote from the European revolutionary 
crisis, the other from the country which has most deeply endured 
it. (And by “‘revolutionary crisis” I mean something of which 
political and economic revolution is only the outward 
manifestation.) Alexeiev, the Russian Christian exile, can 
declare bravely and truly that ‘‘The greatest sin of the Chris- 
tian Churches is that they have hitherto defended the capitalist 
order of society’’; but there is no hint, in Brunner or Maury, 
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that the judgment of God makes any discrimination in the 
temporal and natural order at all. It is all equally bad; it 
always was, and always will be. There is no possible faint 
approach to the Kingdom of God on earth; neither can the 
earthly order be judged according to its more or less remote- 
ness from the Divine order, because that is utterly tqcom- 
mensurable with the human. 

I may be wrong, but I discern in this attitude of continental 
Protestantism, inspired mainly by Barth, a striking repetition of 
the same German despair which originally produced Marxism 
itself. Marxism was begotten of a strange union between 
German philosophical idealism and German political despair. 
Marx invented the Proletariat as the instrument of the auto- 
matic redemption of society, because he saw that the Germans 
were incapable of achieving political responsibility. And if 
the chief cause of this political incapacity of the Germans was, 
as I believe, the original predominance of Lutheranism, with 
its excessive emphasis on the utter and irredeemable depravity 
of this world, we arrive at this curious position. Lutheranism 
gave this world over to the Devil, and when, as was bound 
to happen eventually under the influence of such a religion, 
the Devil finally took possession of this world completely and 
the secular State declared itself to be God, with Adolf Hitler 
for his son, Lutheranism has reacted simply by becoming more 
extravagantly Lutheran than ever. 

I have exaggerated a little to make my view clear. But I 
would ask those who boggle at it to read two books recently 
written by Germans of deep insight. Paul Tillich’s “The Inter- 
pretation of History’ and Ernst Kohn-Bramstedt’s ‘‘Aris- 
tocracy and the Middle-Classes in Germany,’ and decide 
whether these two impeccable witnesses—one Lutheran, one 
Jewish—do not corroborate my finding. Few writings throw 
more tHumination on modern history than Tillich’s account 
of the complete separation between German religion .and the 
German Social-Democratic movement, which he tried, in vain, 
to overcome in the years after the war. Had German 
Lutheranism seen that it was its Christian duty to uphold and 
animate the Weimar Republic, history might have been 
different. Of course, the blame must be shared by ourselves, 
who made the situation so terribly difficult for Germany and 
by the self-satisfied German Marxists, who were blissfully con- 
vinced that the redemption of society was automatic. Thev 
were Lutheran in their unconsciousness. Fo? them no less than 
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the pietists “this world’’ was beyond their control; the differ- 
ence was simply that it was predestined to salvation instead 
of damnation. Oddly enough, it comes to the same thing in 
the end. If you leave “‘this world’’ to its own automatism, the 
Devil will get it in the end. 

Now, I have no desire to encourage smugness in England. 
I think that until we have the courage religiously to repent 
of our treatment of Germany at Versailles, there will be no 
health in us. I think, too, that our case is likely to become 
as desperate as the Germans’. But it seems to me true that 
what has distinguished our political evolution so far is that 
there has always been some living connection between religion 
and politics in England. Christian revival, whether High 
Church or Nonconformist, has always naturally sought expres- 
sion in some effort to redeem not the individual alone, but 
society as well. This is, 1 should say, the one country where 
Christian Socialism had been a real movement, as distinct from 
a label for reactionary clericalism. Every type of English 
Christianity, from Cardinal Manning’s to Keir Hardie’s, has 
furnished real Christian Socialists; and, although they have 
never been politically organised as a whole, and probably 
because they have never been politically organised as a whole, 
they have had a profound influence. 

This stream of influence is, I believe, now dwindling. The 
Christian Socialist mind is hesitating, because the situation is 
no longer one in which its influence for social amelioration 
can be distinctively asserted. In a sense, Sir William Har- 
court’s famous dictum that ‘‘we are all Socialists’? now, is; 
true. The real division of England to-day is on questions of 
foreign policv: and even there it is not a clear division. It is 
not Teás y Q ULVIDIVUAL PCO WOULL ā PUMLUIUI} WUL WELW RUEE AEAU eRE Re | 
Everybody ‘‘wants peace.” The question is: Are we, or are 
we not, to take the risk of war by saying to the Fascist powers, 
“Thus far, and no further’’? And that is a question on which 
no Christian feels any passionate conviction, one way or the 
other. In so far as Christian passion is blazing, or faintly 
kindled, it is on the question of war itself. 

But precisely here the Christian conscience, the Christian 
awareness, is unprepared. It has been accepted for so many 
centuries that it is the duty of the Christian man to bear arms 
at the command of the civil magistraté, that innumerable 
honest Christians are bewildered by the conflict between what 
they have been tatght (and I think rightly taught) to regard 
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as a duty, and the manifest diabolism of modern war. The 
Quaker solution, as it has become sanctified by three centuries 
of tolerance, is really .no solution at all, for the imaginative 
Christian knows that Quaker immunity has been paid for by 
the wars fought by the ordinary citizen. 

The real cause of this bewilderment of the sensitive Christian 
mind lies in the very nature of its unpreparedness. It has not 
been taught that the advent of capitalist machine-production 
has brought into existence a demonic and atheistic power, 
which moves irresistibly forward to disaster by its own 
momentum. It has not been taught that in the last hundred 
years the “‘natural man’’ has veritably changed his nature a 
thousand-fold for the worse, not because he is as an individual 
morally or religiously more depraved than he was, but because 
he is become hardly an individual at all. The physical and 
productive power with which a mechanised society endows 
him collectively, diminishes his individual reality almost to 
zero point. Hence the apparently superhuman demand that, if 
the “‘natural man” is to remain even approximately at **- 
level of “‘natural’’ decency, the mechanism of society should 
be under such spiritual control as none but the Christian saint 
has been accustomed to exercise over himself. Now, the seeing 
and promulgation of this truth—the actual situation of Man 
to-day—is the function of the religious imagination; pre- 
eminently of the Christian imagination which should be 
prepared for it. It is here that the Church has failed, and failed 
terribly. So that it has been left for eccentric Christians like 
myself to do the work of the Church. And all that has happened 
so far is that I have scared the Christians and exasperated the 
Marxists. It is less than just to say that the Christian Church 
has been corrupted by its compromise with the atheistic society 
of capitalism, because the compromise was unconscious; but 
it is not unjust to say that the Christian Church has refused 
to listen to the prophetic voices which would have warned it: 
above all, to the voice of Rousseau and the voice of Marx. 

It has seized on the letter and not on the spirit of both these 
prophets of the modern world to excuse itself for not listening 
to them. It was deaf to Rousseau because he taught ‘‘the 
natural goodness”? of man; it was deaf to Marx because he 
was a ‘‘materialist."* Whereas what, in fact, these great men 
were trying to teach the ‘‘Christian’’ mind was the truth of 
the great Christian doctrine of “‘original sjn’’ in a new and 
terribly urgent form. They were revealing the true path of 
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a creative Christianity between the extravagant optimism 
and the extravagant pessimism to which actual Christianity, 
because it had no longer any organic connection with an 
atheistic and mechanical society, had succumbed.* A truly 
living Christianity would have welcomed the insights of 
Rousseau and Marx, as a necessary means to its own purifica- 
tion, and to the regeneration of itself into a Christianity with 
the courage to insist on bridging the fearful gulf, widening 
every year since the establishment of capitalist society, between 
Christian belief and actual human conduct. 


Our Christian leaders are still, it seems to me, pathetically 
unaware of the fact that the path to the Christian spiritual life 
to-day is by way of revolutionary social awareness. The very 
redemption of a Christian soul to-day actually depends on its 
understanding the extent to which it is enmeshed in the 
mechanical ‘‘necessities’’ of a fundamentally atheistic society. 
The Christian Church is enmeshed.in it, so is every Christian 
man. And the first essential step on the path of the Christian 
life to-day, if it is not to be retrogressive, which the Christian 
life cannot be, is to realise this truly appalling condition. But 
not in the escapist Lutheran way. Only the Christian mind 
that sees in the Crucifixion the triumph of Love, not of Wrath, 
can really endure that awareness. When the awareness of its 
own unreality takes hold of the non-Christian mind, it becomes 
diabolical, and creates ‘“‘fiends of righteousness’’——-men, never 
more prevalent than to-day, who believe that Capitalists arc 
the Devil, or Fascists are the Devil; but they themselves, 
though totally surrendered to the atheism of the secular state. 
are the children of light. The grim nemesis of that diabolical 
persuasion is the blatant inhumanities of Communism and 
Fascism to-day. 

The Christian knows that the seeds of all these horrors are 
in himself. He is free from the diabolical illusion of righteous- 
ness; and he knows that the way of the Christian who would 
dedicate himself to the struggle against the mystery .of iniquity 
in its cdntemporary form, is likely to be the way of the 
Cross. But he knows also that in the past the renewed con- 
templation of the Cross has brought to birth the revivifying 
power of Christian heroism. It has happened before; it will 
happen again. And this he knows, not *merely through his 
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* This sentence calls for an essay in elaboration. A forthcoming book of mine 
will throw light upon it. 
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contemplation of past history, but through the joy and faith 
which are born in him as he returns to the mystery and wonder 
of Christ. Christ prepares him, Christ strengthens him, and 
Christ gladdens his heart. 

1 do not know, but deep within me I feel that this grim age 
in which we live will witness a great and simple renascence 
of Christian community and Christian communion. Cémplex 
men and simple men will discover their unity in Christ; men 
who have struggled all their lives to understand, and men who 
have had no need to struggle, will be gathered into one 
simplicity. For this I work, for this I pray. Then, little com- 
munity after little community, reborn in Christ, will naturally, 
not feverishly, begin the slow and stubborn and never-ending 
work of regenerating “‘this world.” The spirit will spread from 
man to man, from heart to heart, from life to life. We shall 
be able to speak the truth to one another, because we shall 
be able to bear it. We shall not lie; we shall not tell men that 
there is an easy way, but we shall tell them that there is a 
simple one. And*in every parish, throughout the land, there 
will be these little groups of people, understanding one another, 
forgiving one another, helping one another: for love will have 


cast out fear. 
The Bomber 


AN in the sky 

Is human kindness margined by the sight, 
And distance measured by discharity ? 
Can you climb up from conscience, making height 
An absolution from brutality ? 
When is a man a mouse; 
A scurrying beetle; a most loathsome louse : 
By what degrading altitude confined 
To ant-heaps; or the blind 
And clustering urge of maggots in the mire? 
Man in the sky 
Is distance measured by discharity : : 
Can you surmount the zenith of compassion ; 
Or crush belief into a shapeless blur ? 
Look then on any town; 
Look with delight and it becomes your own: 
Are not your sisters and your brothers there ? 

WILLIAM SourTar. 


J. H. WATSON 


The Necessity of Masculinity in the 


Cause of Peace 


RIOR to 1914 the Englishman’s home was his castle. 
P Castles have bars to keep out robbers in the absence of the 
fighting men, but a man is inevitably chafed and fretted behind 
bars, though they be wrought with the tenderest of hands. It 
was because it offered an escape from the feminine ascendancy 
of pre-war days that so many men accepted the slogans of the 
period, though they pointed to a blood bath, rather than submit 
to be hag-ridden. 

At the end of 1918, when demobilisation had begun, men 
teemed out of khaki forgetful of reasoning why, but determined 
to have the sweet domestic scene as imagined in the mud of 
Flanders. ‘‘Peace’’ was the demand; and at any price. It was a 
false peace, it became a submission to a tyranny as dreadful in 
its annihilation of masculine quality as any modern battlefield ; 
in fact, more thorough, more revolting, in spite of its facade. 
One need only range over his own immediate circle of acquaint- 
ances to see “‘female dominant.’ Chaucer claimed that women 
‘desired above all things sovereigntie,’? but never pretended 
they had achieved or would ever achieve it. They have achieved 
it to-day and the direct result of their having captured it is to 
be found in the prevailing chaos throughout the world, the 
bewildering rumours of, preparation for, and actual participa- 
tion in war. The little grey home in the west became an 
actuality, a realisation of the dream dreamed in the trenches, 
and like most dreams was a libel in realisation. 

Where is the incipient Fascist to be found? Ina semi- 
detached villa; her house, her car, her vacuum cleaner, her 
bridge parties, the little grey home—in the west, too—no 
baking, no kids, no scrubbing, no dirt, no disorder, no man 
and wife—but a house without warmth, a living in frustrated 
loneliness, denied real friends, without true neighbours, the 
only possible live thing left contraceptived out of existence. 
The man is away all day, only by the fact that he sees little 
of it can he bear it at all, and it leaves a woman free to go 
a-whoring after abstraction. j 

History, like charity, begins at home. It is useless to expect 
a vital influence fos peace to spring from emasculated man. 
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Peace demands a potency which can only come from man made 
free. It must be a creative effort and can only draw its sap from 
the roots of a rich relationship between man and woman; and 
such richness cannot exist where the woman is predominant. 
Man under the domination of woman can be annihilated and 
must be annihilated as Blake saw he must. Jesus refysed to 
accept the domination of Woman because He had to be free, 
with Freedom He became the Prince of Peace. Freedom holds 
the choice of war or peace in its bosom, to a man under thrall 
to a woman there is no alternative, he either sells his trousers 
for a mess of domesticity or goes to war. The failure of 
Snowden is inherent in the Viscountess. The failure of Ramsay 
MacDonald began with the death of his wife, for the contrary 
reason: not because she was dominant, but because she had 
greater potency and was content enough to be a ‘‘help-meet.’’ 
Lionel Curtis writes in ‘‘Civitas Dei,” Volume I, page 286: 
“The reason why peace, accepted as a Goal, fails as a principle 
of direction in policy is inherent in its negative character.”’ 

Curtis has covered a million years of human history and 
this quotation is part of a recapitulation. He tells of battles and 
conquests, even a crucifixion, but nary a woman in the book. 
Was, or is, Jesus a negative character ? Curtis would not have 
it so; indeed, he proves that he would not have it so. Yet Jesus 
is the Prince of Peace. He is Peace. 

It is fitting that woman should be kept out of the pages of 
past history, her part in history is too romantic to help us to 
see things clearly and it is obvious that no record would be 
kept if Ghenghis Khan had led his troops over the Steppes 
merely because his wife drove him to it. What is obvious in 
history is that there were periods of peace wherein man lived 
for his wife and she for him. Until 1914 war was an affair for 
soldiers, single men mostly, and the consolidation of the 
soldiers’ conquests was the most difficult end of the business. 
Creative impulse was necessary and it was supplied by men 
who were fulfilled in their lives; women were a very essential 
part of the business, though ignored by historians. At the same 
time, historians are apt to see peace as it presents itself to the 
eye to-day. Let us confess that we only have an adolescent 
peace at present, wherein at any moment the shell will crack. 
A juvenile, namby-pamby affair, a sorry midwife to attend the 
emergence of man. For let there be no mistake, it is on the 
emergence from adolescence that the crucial Seed is born, war 
or peace. ý 
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The average young male goes through adolescence with 
charmed ideas of women. He sees her as beautiful, perfect, 
lovely, a person of sweet kindness and without passion. He 
emerges to find her more animal in passion, less flexible in 
habit, more dogmatic, less generous, more predatory than him- 
self. Most young men scuttle back to the comfort of adolescence 
rather than face this alien being, upsetting as it is to all their 
preconceived ideas. But they cannot get right back into the shell 
once they have broken out. In their puppy-like whimperings 
they rasp on the thwarted desires of woman and leave her to 
work out a destiny of hate and destruction. The poor young 
males, having made their minds up and not knowing that a 
man’s mind is never made up, see nothing but chaos. Neither 
man nor woman desire to repudiate the physical body, they 
insist on ‘“going through with it.’’ Hell is let loose as the man 
subordinates himself to the woman who quite literally tears him 
to pieces. Need we ask if peace can come through these? 

At fifty the man sits in the pit stalls of a theatre watching 
the latest triangle unfold itself, or he ogles the semi-nude 
chorus of the latest revue, is a boxing fan, he who has never 
drawn blood in his life, or he takes advantage of an executive 
post in business to fondle the breasts of very young girls, 
though this practice is also common in Sunday Schools. He 
lusts after office, power, control, he is a tyrant in his home, 
denied ‘‘passion of his own, has spent his life in curbing and 
governing other people by the various arts of poverty and 
cruelty of all kinds.” This is his revenge upon women, hers 
is the nullity of the house. Neither of them are conscious that 
anything is other than normal. They enjoy the murder of their 
own kith and kin in battle, they are inimical to life. 

There is another type of man whose reactions have been 
different. His wife calls: “Harold dear, set the table, sweet- 
heart.” He has retained his adolescent language and answers 
“Coming, darling.’’ She is invariably a neurotic invalid who 
delights to parade her husband’s virtues. She interrupts during 
Supper as guest of a friend: ‘‘Harold, dear, would you mind 
. . . fetching me my tablets?” 

Not many ‘‘burning bows” or ‘‘arrows of desire’ about this 
little lot. The only contribution they make to current problems 
is to sit in vacuous stupidity and say: “H only people would 
have more of Jesus,” as if there hadn’t been’ enough of Him to 
crucify. f : 

Apart from the few who do emerge and try to reach maturity, 
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there is an increasing army of men who are denied marriage 
until their age makes it very difficult for them to have normal 
development. They are bureaucracy, an inherent part of 
national government, another example of the cause of the 
sterility of current politics. They are also the outposts of 
Empire, celibate sentimental killers. ý 

It is not the present writer’s purpose to lay down absolutes. 
Like Lawrence, he is suspicious of absolutes. The feminine 
reaction to this note may well be ‘‘another Lawrentian l’: 
after which classification, documentation, put him in the pigeon 
hole, he can be safely ignored. (As the first glimpse of a 
bishop’s wife may well but extravagantly result in a denial of 
the validity of any bishop’s subsequent utterance.) Nor does he 
claim to be making a profound contribution to the Cause of 
Peace. He is merely appalled at the predominance of effeminacy 
in Pacifism because of its middle-class tendencies and because 
it is alien to the labouring classes, and he cannot visualise 
peace as an active, positive part of activity unless it drops the 
effeminate and dons the purely masculine. Pacifism must rid 
itself of sentimentalism, of pious hope, and become faith. It 
was all very well to sing: 

‘They carry back bright to the corner the mintage of man, 
The lads that will die in their glory and never be old.” 
Just as valid, though, with less facade, is the Tyneside woman’s 
lament : 
“.. . Aa think he mun fairly gyen mad 

And he’s went and joined the Milisha, me bonny bit Gallowgate lad.” 

We never will have peace until the women of the mi” e 
classes think joining the army madness instead of acceptable 
to their preoccupation with careers. A man dropping bombs on 
civilians is unfitted to carry to the corner the bright mintage 
of man, unless forgeries are now acceptable. Necessity is a 
man’s game. Peace as a vital contribution to life is a man’s 
contribution. Masculinity can be no more expressed by women 
than a man whose wife dominates him can speak the truth. 
Breaking the forged chains does more than release the spirit of 
man from his prison, by his liberation woman is freed from the 
necessity of bearing the burden of responsibility which creates 
so many ‘‘clever’? women and so few women ‘‘helpmeet for 
man.” You may'turn ironic, call it ‘‘cow-like submissiveness’’ 
and repudiate it. There is a large army of women, growing ever 
larger, who would be happier with theehalter of masculinity 
than they are with the wings of spinsterhood. For spinster is a 
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word of reproach when used for those who prattle of sexual 
equality. Let those women have the franchise who fought for 
it, who wanted it, the Spinsters. Does anyone know of a 
happily married woman who gives two raps for the right to 
vote? Of course not! If a woman wants peace let her seek to 
make it°in her own home and many things will be added unto 
her. If she hearkens to some ‘‘emancipated’’ nit-wit, let her 
swallow her emancipation. For a man, he has only chains to 
lose, there will be time afterwards to forge the vacuum cleaner 
into a perambulator, the two seater into a fire-guard. If his 
wife hoists the flag and mounts the pedestal, give her a clout 
across the lug, it cures neurosis. 

I have often related incidents of middle-class life to Irish 
metal-carriers. Their comments are, unfortunately, unprintable, 
their hostility even to the “‘dear, darling’’ language is marked, 
but for the benefit of those who are forever questioning, who 
repudiate the validity of a statement lacking a moral, that 
glittering marble, the ultimate truth is to be found in the homes 
of metal-carriers, in the absence of neurosis. It is very pro- 
voking to have the virtues of what has hitherto been classed 
as the submerged tenth paraded before one as insistently and 
insultingly as these pages have done, very annoying that a 
coal-hewer as a man stands head and shoulders above a pro- 
fessor or tradesman, yet it is incontrovertible truth. 

What emerges is that peace is there, in the pure flame of 
masculinity, and if this doesn’t mean something, then peace is 
negative. 


Lazarus 
(After the Picture by Rembrandt) 


WOKE out of a void 
To a trumpet-tone, and broke 
- The membrane of my shroud, 
And breathed, and spoke. 


Out of a formless dream 
I stepped to this day of fears; 
The Angel shouted at the threshold 
And doom rang in my ears. 
ROBERT FauLps. 
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tive economy if the safety-valve of armaments-production is 
closed, but it is fairly certain that charity—free distribution of 
consumer’s goods and social services—will be the last thing 
to happen. 

Pacifism in its third phase comes into play in the event of a 
foreign invasion of Great Britain. It may be all very well to 
allow Germany to conquer Great Britain and take the conse- 
quences of its conquest. But complete disintegration within a 
year of the Fascist army of occupation will not be one of the 
consequences, of that Mr. Murry may rest assured. There, | 
am afraid, his imagination betrays him. He ought to visit India 
to be disillusioned about a foreign army of occupation being 
disintegrated, completely or even partially, within a year or a 
century. Such an eventuality has too often been imagined in 
India—only if Indians as a whole refused to serve in the army 
or in the administrative services, or even indeed ‘as cooks and 
bearers and chauffeurs to the British in India, the British will 
not know but to sail away across the seas! And those who have 
imagined this have generally ended with cursing the Indian 
people and blaming them for all their wrongs. We might as 
well blame the working class of the world for allowing capi- 
talism to come to exist and for allowing it to continue to exist. 

Or take Ireland. I do not think the genius of the Irish is con- 
siderably different from that of the British with its considerable 
Celtic element. The circumstances that have made the British 
superior in spirit and in moral fibre to the Indian or the Jrish 
will not take long to vanish under German rule. 


TEN PEACE PLAYS. Edited by R. H. Ward (Dent) 5s. 

The best of these are by women: the realistic “All Quiet in the 
Air” (Eileen Russell), reminiscent in its tragic intensity of a minia- 
ture ‘‘Mourning Becomes Electra’’; “The Governor” (Edith M. 
Barling), a cleverly drawn parallel between an English civil servant 
and Pontius Pilate; and ‘‘Tarakin’’ (Martha Steinitz), a moving story 
of Russia in 1919 and a pacifist in the revolutionary yanks. They 
range from negative denunciations of war like the first of these, 
through its reductio ad absurdum in ‘‘The Pen is Mightier’’ (Robert 
Victor), and the satiric commentary of the animals on the vanished 
human race in ‘‘The Last War”? (Neil Grant), to the positive 
peace propaganda of ‘‘Eleventh Hour” (Anthony Armstrong) and 
‘“Tarakin’’ itself. These plays, representing paeifist propaganda in 
its most persuasive form, cost little to stage and are fairly simple to 
produce. H. P. 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 


‘Towards the Christian Revolution ? ”” 


O NEY one of the ten essays in this symposium* by a group 
of Canadian writers would appear to make any positive 
advance towards specifically Christian revolution. The rest may 
look in the direction of revolution, but they lack the sense of 
actual movement implied in the book’s title and expressed with 
something like inspiration in Professor Gregory Vlastos’s essay 
on The Ethical Foundations. 

For the most part, these writers are too deeply concerned in 
the search for a synthesis of the teachings of Jesus on the one 
hand with those of Marx on the other. It may be because these 
two are not truly antithetical that the dialectical process will 
not work; for, at least in its Hegelian foundations, Marxism 
is not antithetical to Christianity; it is only at the point where 
Marx, repudiating Hegel’s principle of reality as idea, diverges 
from Hegel that an antithesis begins to suggest itself. But by 
then it is too late, because this antithesis is not fundamental 
and complete, to establish a synthesis which will form a working 
basis for ‘“Christian communism” and its revolution. This book, 
albeit in spite of itself, seems to demonstrate that Christian com- 
munism has unsound philosophical references and that a Chris- 
lian communist revolution is impossible of achievement. Most 
of these writers appear, however, to have missed this point and 
to have been led as a result into a variety of inconsistencies, 
of which Professor King Gordon’s implied contention that the 
Kingdom of Heaven may be established by means of collective 
violence, and Professor Line’s insistence upon the theistic nature 
of the revolution he has in view, are amon, the more obvious 
examples. 

Christian teaching, like that of most Eastern religions, starts, 
in fact, from the postulate that reality is idea; for it, thesis and 
&ntithesis are this postulate and the claim of materialism for 
recognition; the dialectical synthesis of these two is being. 
Being is born of idea on the one hand and action on the other, 
and being is dialectical if ever anything was; the process of 
becoming, of evolving being, is the key to Christianity, as its 
most significant parables show (‘‘Except a corn of wheat fall 
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* Towards the Christin Revolution, edited by R. B, R. Scott and Gregory 
Viastos (Gollancz) 6s. 
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into the ground and die . . .’’: “The Kingdom of Heaven is 
like unto a grain of mustard-seed,’’ &c.). Marx leaves Chris- 
tianity where he leaves Hegel, but his roots in Hegal invalidate 
Marxism’s claim to be essentially antithetical to Christianity ; 
which is where these writers’ search for synthesis breaks down. 
Discussion between Christianity and Marxism.as thesis and 
antithesis becomes impossible, and instead there is unprogres- 
sive debate between them on firmly-stood ground. It is this - 
debate which the book under review carries on, both in its indi- 
vidual essays and as a whole; and it is probably Marxism which 
commands, in the end, the division. But while this debate rages, 
the revolutionary intention becomes lost: for true revolution, 
Christian or communist, is a dialectical process, while debate 
is war, a closed circle. 

But if Towards the Christian Revolution fails of the object 
implied in its title, it does at least succeed in clarifying for those 
who are interested this precise issue between Marxism and 
Christianity. If, because these two are not true opposites, it 
cannot offer a synthesis, it does in fact offer a choice. It demon- 
strates very ably that we shall get nowhere, as far as revolution 
is concerned, so long as we are under the delusion of believing 
that it is possible to found it on some of Marxism and some of 
Christianity : revolution having so unditalectical a basis is bound 
to be no revolution at all. Thus we come to misconceptions and 
misinterpretations; thus Professor Line undoes himself at the 
start when he asks for a ‘‘theistic’’ Christian communist revolu- 
tion. Actually this is a series of misconceptions, both of Marxism 
and of Christianity, for Marxism is non-theistic. (Only when 
imperfectly put into practice does it become in a sense theistic, 
by creating an exterior God in the State. But by then it is no 
longer Marxism.) And Christianity is essentially non-theistic, 
since one of its bases is the inwardness of God (‘‘The Kingdom 
of Heaven is within you’’). It is, therefore, both Marx and Jesus 
whom Professor Line contradicts here. And if one small point 
arising from these essays appears to have been somewhat 
laboured, that is because it becomes an illustration of the 
illogical thinking and fruitlessness resulting from the debate 
which this book represents. 

Moreover, this same essay of Professor Line’s, incidentally 
one of the best in the series, achieves this demand for theism 
in the Christian communist revolution after a lengthy and 
extremety able discussion in the course ‘of which he has 
repudiated Kierkegaard and Barth, and tHeir conception of God 
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and man as unreconciled separates, in favour of Whitehead's 
conception of ‘‘concretion,’’ God as the binding-substance of 
fundamental unity. It is this very unity, surely, which is the 
essence of the true Christian revolution. While, in fact (and 
here Marxist revolution makes its ruinous mistake, forsaking 
its dialectical nature), we debate upon sheep and goats, prole- 
tariat and bourgeoisie, the synthesis of atonement, which 
Christian revolution demands as its first essential, is dented us. 
Nor is it of any avail to these writers to bolster up the supposed 
Christian nature of Marxism by attempting to interpret ‘‘The 
last shall be first and the first shall be last’’ as a reference to 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie; this implied “‘judgment’’ 
and negation of atonement is alien to Christianity. 

It is in his insistence upon atonement, upon the necessity 
for co-operative love and community, that Professor Vlastos 
proves his essay the only Christian revolutionary utterance in the 
book. While the other writers are attempting to adapt Christian 
teaching to Marxist revolutionary purposes, and vice versa, 
he is in fact comprehending them for Christian revolutionary 
purposes and offering revolution in the true dialectical sense 
of dynamic change and evolutionary growth. He alone issues 
a challenge, a challenge to both materialism and idealism, seeing 
with a complete objectivity both the sentimentalism lying in 
wait in these two attitudes and the failure of the dialectical 
process when they are made separate from each other rather 
than interpenetrating. This challenge is the challenge of 
becoming, resultant synthesis of idea and action, without which 
neither achieves validity, and without which revolution either 
remains an aspiration or takes place in material fact but fails. 

R. H. WARD. 


THE ANATOMY OF SPIRIT. By Jack Lindsay (Methuen) §s. 

‘This criticism of Religion is, in germ, a criticism of the vale of 
misery of which Religion is the holy mirage.’’ Marx’s words are both 
a résumé and criticism of The Anatomy of Spirit. Mr. Lindsay com- 
bines the forces of Marx with those of Freud in an analysis of the 
compensato?y element in religion—most effectively ; but unfortunately 
two half-truths do not always make a truth. Regarding the ‘‘intuition 
of unity” basic to religion as an intuition of economic unification, he 
is unable to admit (explicitly) either the existence or experience of a 
Whole which would comprehend the class-divisions negating this 
unification. Mysticism is dogmatically dismissed as pathological ; and 
the book ends by being an anatomy of everything in religion except 
the Spirit. F. A. L. 


MARGARET KORNITZER 


It Is Happening Now 


E stands on a cart’s tail in the market-place and no one 

listens to him. It is Saturday night, after rain, and stones 
and tiles are livid with the light of evening. He bears witness 
to his salvation and repeats the name of God. He has been pro- 
ceeded by his team-mate, a fluent young man; but he, less 
fluent, is ashamed that his confession of faith is still an ordeal. 
He speaks awkwardly. 

Across one corner of the three-cornered market-place the 
railway runs like a bar. The town is cindery and glum. The 
town’s industries are dead, but the men who worked in them 
are not dead, and remain. They live ‘‘on the strap’’ and the 
tradespeople live on air. But nowadays most of the shops are 
empty and plastered with bills. Some of them show advertise- 
ments for the Mission. The Mission has been here six days, 
and on Monday it travels on. 

Everyone in earshot hears the young man a little, because 
the ear is not like the mouth, which takes in only what it 
chooses. But the cheapjack at the young man’s elbow is more 
eloquent and he promises bargains. The young man has no 
bargains. Everyone has heard about everlasting life, and will 
hear much more, no doubt. They do not ridicule the young 
man. He is merely saying what they expect him to say, if they 
think about it at all. Missions are one of the things that happen 
every now and then, like the seasons. 

A distant view shows their backs and the faces of missioner 
and cheapjack. The backs are constantly on the move round 
the two of them, whose cries intermingle and whose mouths 
grimace in much the same way whether promising bargains 
or ottering salvation. 

There is nothing spectacular about unemployment here. As 
anywhere else the housewives have come out on Saturday 
night with their empty baskets and meagre purses. Some solve= 
their immediate problems by doing without, others by strange 
ramifications of credit and cadging. Either way they are full 
of troubles and not disposed to listen to a stuttering young 
man telling an old story. 

“Face up to God,” he implores. ‘‘There’s no happiness like 
being friends with God. If God is your fgiend, unemployment 
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can’t hold you down, injustice can’t hold you down, poverty 
has no power over you, you can even: conquer death !’’ His 
voice suddenly becomes confident and clear. ‘God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him shall not perish but have everlasting’ life.’ 
Everlasting life is here and now, happiness is here and now. 
The love of God does not start when you die, it begins right 
now. But you have got to believe in it.” 

His companion puts a hand on his shoulder as they climb 
down. ‘‘Well done, you!’’ he says enthusiastically. ‘‘That 
was fine.” 

“I thought I was pretty bad,” says the other, smiling doubt- 
fully. They push their way through the jostling throng, which 
closes up again round the cheapjack. 

In his back room a tradesman breaks down and sobs over 
his accounts. He has taken twenty-two-and-six this week. That 
is not all. One of his credit customers learned his wangling in 
the army and manages better than some. It is true that, with 
six children and sickness in the house, he is not affluent. This 
man and his wife are active members of the new social club 
for the unemployed. He owes the tradesman thirty pounds, 
and when this morning he tries to strap another thirty-shillings- 
worth of groceries and is refused he breaks out angrily, 
“Weve got to live, haven’t we? You'll get paid up, don’t 
worry. It’s a pity you don’t get a taste of unemployment for 
a change. You don’t know the meaning of social service, you 
don’t.’’ 

Now the shopkeeper cries on his arms. “Its cost me five 
hundred pounds to learn the meaning of social service,” he 
says to himself. ‘I’ve never refused one of them before. This 
time next year Pll not have even the dole between us and the 
streets.’’ 

He does not want his wife to see his tears. He blows his nose 
and thinks he will go over and see his pal, the landlord of 
“The Spurs.’ Things are not good with the landlord of the 
pub, either. But this week he has the missioners in two of his 
“rooms. He likes these chaps although they put no money in 
his bar-till, and he enjoys many an argument with them. 

The parlour is stuffy and smells of serge and greens. A big 
round table stands in the middle of the room, with goldfish 
at one end; and four budgerigars bill and twitter in a big' cage 
over a shelf of souvenir china. The missioners are stil] at their 
supper; the fat on ¢heir dirty plates is stained with beetroot 
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juice. They laugh cheerily over tinned fruit dessert. The land- 
lord’s shopkeeper friend enters and is shy, for they are big 
young men and their presence seems at first formidable. 

“You'll have something, of course, George?’ says the 
landlord. 

“No thanks—I—I—don’t want a drink to-night,” says he. 

‘‘Nonsense, just what you need,’’ says the landlord and 
brings a couple of foaming glasses. ‘“‘Here’s health,” he says, 
one eye on the missioners. 

The elder missioner laughs easily, richly, merrily. It’s O.K. 
by God if a man wants a drink, says the laugh. The tradesman 
bows his head to drink. His pink scalp shines through his 
whitening hair. 

When the publican goes to serve in the bar, the publican’s 
wife comes in. They are like Noah and his wife on the weather- 
cards, never out or in together: during licensed hours. She 
smiles a great deal, with innocent prominent eyes, as though 
full of secret excitements. She talks constantly of money. 
‘‘Oondreds of pounds!” “‘Made thousands, they say P’ Her 
tongue drips money and ailments. She suffers from kidney 
trouble and recites tales of large doctor’s bills. 

She addresses herself to the tradesman. ‘‘Bill Watts up to 
‘is tricks agen. “Strap it to me, missus, as usual, strap it to me.’ 
He’ll not pay in a oondred years. My oosband’s too soft with 
that kind.” 

‘Watt's not a bad chap,” says the shopkeeper. 

She is scornful. ‘‘He’s joost another of them. Bone-lazy ` 
from the day he were born. If there’s no money, where does 
the cash come from for his betting ? And I seen those kids of 
his go to the pictures every week of their lives. It’s time some 
of us saw the colour of our money. You know all about that, 
Mr. Roberts.” 

The little shopkeeper reaches for his hat and says he must. go. 

She says, ‘‘Tell your wife I’ll be round. Are her legs any 
better ?’’ 

“About the same,” he says. “Annie don’t say much. She's. 
not a great hand at talking about her aches and pains.” 

“There now,” says the publican’s wife. “That’s like me. 
Pd work till I ‘dropped on my death-bed and not say a word. 
We women !”’ 

When the shopkeeper has gone, the elder missioner says 
sympathétically, “That chap looks bad.” 

“Well he might,” she says, busy with’ their plates. ‘‘He’s 
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enough to worry about, poor man. Pm sorry for him, and his 
wife too. Only the other day I gave her a coat. Almost new 
and cost £4. 10s. and belonged to my auntie who died. She 
was a great big woman too. ‘Don’t thank me,’ I said. ‘Just 
you see if it fits.” And it did, toa T.” 

‘‘Hard up, are they,” says the missioner. 

“Not if they got what was owing to them,” she says. Her 
husband calls. ‘Coming P? she answers. The publican returns. 
‘Well, gentlemen,” he says, “Got all you want? Thats 
right.” He chats a bit. “PI tell you what, the licensed trade 
has gone to the dogs. I was born to it, see. But it’s not a 
skilled trade no more. The miners and the like ake it on.” He 
shakes his head over the old lost days. 

Talking about drink is not much to the younger missioner’s 
taste. He is filled with the gladness of a recent conversion and 
the zeal to be forever about his Master’s business. Nevertheless, 
he admires his companion’s ability to face up to ordinary 
people and be easy and friendly with them. He wishes he could 
do the same. 

“Did you notice the man who was in here just now?’’ says 
the publican. ‘‘One of the best, he is. I don’t know a better 
patr than him and his wife. Always doing someone a good 
turn and ashamed to have it known. He’s a lovely man. The 
only friend I have in this place now. If it weren’t for him | 
don’t think I could stick it.” 

They talk of other things. But the publican’s mind is still 
on his friend. He bursts out again. ‘‘Yes, he’s selling all that 
tinned stuff, and jam, and bacon, and cheese, and the rest, on 
the strap, and what does he live on himself? Bread and mar- 
garine! Yes, I caught them at their Sunday dinner one day. 
Pretended not to notice! What can I do? Get the wife to send 
something over sometimes. . . . How much do you suppose 
people owe him, gentlemen ?”’ 

They guess at random, quite out. ‘Five hundred pounds !”’ 
he says. 

“That's a lot,” says the younger missioner, thoughtfully. 

“A rare lot,” assents the publican. “And he can’t stand it. 
Where’ll he be in another six months do you suppose?” 

There is only one answer to that. They say nothing. But 
suddenly the younger missioner’s heart is agitated. He can 
hardly breathe. He feels a special call. Until now his work has 
been general, a’ s reading of the Gospel by precept and 
example. He has come into this Distressed Area, stood in many 
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hopeless towns such as this, seen the legions rotting in queues 
or at street-corners. The scenery of despair has sickened him, 
where idle pitshafts and raw slag abound, where men, aimless, 
dark and stiffly clad, are a cloud of witnesses. He has talked 
to these men. Beneath their listless civility they are imper- 
meable. Enforced poverty does not bring them nearer to God, 
nor simplify them. He wants to give all of himself, but he 
feels increasingly that it is not enough. Listening to the pub- 
lican he is overcome by a hot new eagerness, a happiness that 
goes to his head and makes him feel red and stupid. He 
mutters something, he does not know what, and bolts into the 
air. It is a warm evening, fragrant and calm. He walks up and 
down, to calm himself. “God, God, God,’’ he prays inco- 
herently. “Oh, dear God. Thank you, God.”’ 

He walks up the street looking for the shop, and presently 
finds it. The shop is closed, and he knocks at the side door. 
He hears somebody coming with difficulty along the passage 
and a great fat woman opens the door to him. He asks for 
Mr. Roberts. His face is in shadow and a look of alarm, she 
does not know why nor even that it is there, crosses her face. 
Then she exclaims in relief, “You're with the Mission, aren’t 
vou? I saw you in the market-place just now.’’ 


She takes him into the back room, where her husband is 
again wrestling with accounts. Add them up as he vill, the 
figures persist in telling one tale. Sell out is the only olution. 
But what will he get, and will he be able to collect a -y of his 
debts at all if the news gets about that he is going? . :nd after- 
wards, what ? 

He greets the young man without question, pushing back 
his books. He smiles and is the host in his own house. ‘‘Make 
him a cup of tea, Annie. We’ll all have a cup of tea.” 

“Tve got the kettle on,” she says, going out. 

The young man is still exalted, He feels he knows these 
people. He knows them because he has given himself to them, 
because of what he is about to tell them. “‘I’ve five hundred 
pounds my father left me,” he says. “I don’t need it. I want 
you to have it, please.” 

He has to repeat his words. The shopkeeper stares tor a 
while, and then says rather sternly, not smiling any more, 
“What are you getting at, sir?’’ Perhaps he thinks the young 
man is drunk, The wife returns with the tea. When she has 
put it down, the missioner eagerly takes her hand and says, 
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“I want to give your husband five hundred pounds. Can’t you 
make him take it?” 

The shopkeeper says heavily, ‘‘] never heard of such a 
thing P? 

“Five hundred pounds !’’ says his wife. 

‘‘Please understand. I want you to have it. Why shouldn’t 
peoplé give money to each other if they want to? Why should 
there be a stupid barrier ?’’ 

“We don’t want your money,’ says the shopkeeper 
stubbornly. 

“But you need it,’ says the young man, blankly, “I 
thought a | 

“Who’s been talking about us?’’ demands the other resent- 
fully. ‘“Who’s been saying we need charity ?”’ 

The young man protests eagerly. It seems so plain to him. 
He wants to give the money in love, with no questions asked. 
He doesn’t want gratitude, he wants— ‘‘You need it more 
than I do. Why shouldn’t. you have it?” 

The woman looks into his eyes, and says quietly, ‘‘Do you 
mean it? Have you really got five hundred pounds? Why 
should you want us to have it?” 

He stammers something out from the burning congestion 
of his heart. 

‘You aren’t playing a joke, sir? It would be cruel.”’ 

‘“Wait—wait,’’? commands the tradesman. “Say nothing, 
Annie.” 

She keeps her eyes on the young man. “If he wants to give 
us his money, God knows right enough we need it.” 

Her husband stares at the table. He takes a sip of tea. The 
others raise their cups to their lips. “I never heard of such 
things being done,” repeats the tradesman. 

“A lot of things are done you’ve never heard of,” she says, 
smiling over his head at the young man. A bond has already 
been established between them. 

The tradesman revolves things in his simple brain. He is 
finding a formula. “We might take the money as a loan,” he 
says, brightening. l 

She says, ‘‘Yes, of course we could.” The young man parts 
his lips. She gives him a warning, conspiratorial look. 

The little word “loan”. has settled everything. The shop- 
keeper can now talk business, sane, believable, decent busi- 
ness, even if there are to be no conditions of interest or repay- 
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ment. She has tears in her eyes. “We didn’t know what was 
going to become of us,” she confesses. 

The young missioner’s joy is almost too great to bear. “‘Do 
you mind if I thank God for this?’ he asks before he goes. 
They bow their heads, he kneels down and prays, and they say 
Amen. 

But thirty-six hours later, on Monday morning’, the 
missioner gets a letter from someone he has trusted too much. 
It seems that his five hundred pounds have melted overnight. 
He knows nothing of money, but he realises his is gone. A 
terrible weight falls on his heart. 

The shopkeeper has taken down his shutters and is sweep- 
ing the pavement. The morning mist is rising in a haze. ‘‘Good 
morning, sir,” he says cheerily. ‘““The'wife’s waiting’ inside to 
say goodbye.” The missioner winces at the other’s quiet 
joyfulness. He enters the shop, knocking against things as 
though he can’t see. The shopkeeper follows him into the back 
room. The woman’s exclamation of pleasure stops short as 
she sees his face. ‘‘The money is gone,’’ he says, brokenly. 
“I can’t give it to you.” 

“Gone!” says the woman. 

‘‘Have you been playing a trick on’us, then?’’ says the 
shopkeeper, and reproaches him bitterly. 

‘Be quiet,” says his wife. 

To his horror the missioner finds he is weeping. He brings 
out the letter and gives it to them. They read it slowly together. 

“What can I say?’ ©.e knows he is asking them to be 
merciful, 

‘Don’t take on, su, she says quietly. “Were no worse 
off than we were. It makes us richer, knowing you wanted to 
help.” 

“It’s so cruel, he says. “I can never forgive myself.” 

The shopkeeper puts a hand on his arm. “Forget it,” he 
says. ‘She’ S right. We’re no worse off. It’s not your fault you 
can’t help.” 

Her leg hurts and she sits down. The shop bell ¢inkles ane 
the shopkeeper goes into the shop. ‘‘Can you ever forgive 
me?’’ says the missioner in a low voice. 

“There’s nothing to forgive,” she says. Somehow, they do 
not know how, he is kneeling by her side, his head in her 
mountainous lap. She puts her hand on his head and says, 
‘There, there, poor boy.’’ She says comforting words, and 
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soothes him. “Its not the money that matters. It’s wanting 
to give it to us.” 

He does not move, but he is listening. She rebukes him. 
“The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away.”’ 

He gets up and looks confusedly at his watch. He must go. 
They are to be off at nine. The shopkeeper comes back. Sadly 
the missioner prepares to leave them. She says hesitantly, 
“Won’t you say a prayer first?” 

He kneels down, but words of his own will not come. His 
tongue speaks for him. He begins, “Our Father, Which art 
in Heaven...” 


MAUD BODKIN 


A Symbol from a Play 


N a recent study of the methods of self-management of an 

individual mind (An Experiment in Leisure, by Joanna Field), 
the writer illustrates the distinctive value of spontaneously 
chosen symbols. To ‘‘bridge the gulf between experience as 
lived and abstract knowledge” she discovered the efficacy of 
certain ‘‘images which your dim sense of what vou are takes to 
clothe itself,” so that ‘they become the very texture of your 
sense of being.” 

In my own experience it has sometimes happened that in 
seeing a play I have felt myself encountering such a symbol as 
Joanna Field describes. There arises a feeling one might almost 
render in the words J]. B. Priestley has chosen for his play’s 
title: “I Have Been Here Before’’—or, more completely : here 
something I have sensed deep in my own life and in intercourse 
with others is finding expression, acting itself anew. 
~ Of the chief character in Priestley’s play, ‘‘I Have Been Here 
Before,” Desmond MacCarthy has written: ‘‘Walter Ormund 
is thoroughly conceived by the dramatist, and Mr. Wilfred 
Lawson plays him with such astonishing force and care that the 
part becomes a masterpiece of collaborative creation.” What 
was created for me, seeing the play, was a symbol which, while 
it had distinctive significance for me individually, might, I 
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think, have significance also for any reader of the Adelphi con- 
cerned in the constructive pacifist movement. 

The play shows a man of business, Walter Ormund, a man 
bearing responsibility for many lives, interested and effective 
in “putting ideas into action,” yet oppressed continually by a 
sense of dread, resentment and despair. He is seen in relation 
to another figure, an exiled German professor—as such, quite 
actual and human, possessing the human dignity of one who has 
suffered to the extreme and achieved reconciliation with fate, 
himself and his fellows, vet possessing also a more than human 
insight giving him mysterious power over the other persons in 
the play. To this Dr. Görtler, Ormund reveals his inward 
oppression by memories of intolerable suffering, and by a pre- 
monition of catastrophe—‘‘as if, just round the corner, there'd 
be a sudden blotting out of everything.” 

Within the play this catastrophe appears as the suicide to 
which Ormund is being driven, as along a predetermined track, 
by influences from the past, and, immediately, on account of 
desertion by his wife, who has come to feel at panuu: odds with 
him and has encountered a man who deeply attracts her. The 
creative collaboration of author and actor puts before us with 
extraordinary power the horror of the compelled approach to a 
catastrophe that is to have consequences wrecking many lives, 
and is to bring even in death no peace—since peace, Dr. Gértler 
assures Ormund, ‘‘is not somewhere just waiting for you... 
vou have to create it.” 

At the play’s climax we are shown the wronged husband, the 
man so long tortured by the cruelty of life, at last breaking the 
spell of the compulsion upon him, through a decision that is 
felt like a new birth. As spectators we have imaginatively par- 
ticipated in the jealous fury and despair, enforced by ancient 
memories, of the husband who sees his wife in another man’s 
arms and hears her declaration that this new love is real: ‘now 
and for ever,” she cries, it has “always been part of me.” As in 
such fated love, so in the vengeance, the OthelJo-like rage and 
despair, of the betrayed husband, there appears the indwelling 
compulsion of what has happened again and again, and—more 
distinctively—of a traditional violence, an accumulated evil. But 
in the man before us, beside the subjection to anger and to dread 
we have felt another factor—an openness to the new and untried. 
He has endured, mastering anger, the probing of the stranger's 
mysterious insight, and in his agony calls upon that insight 
for help. When his own anger, influencing others, has driven 
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the old professor away, as it seems beyond possibility of inter- 
vention, remorse recalls him: ‘“‘Because he’s a Stranger, a 
foreigner... . Even if he says things we don’t understand, even 
if he makes us feel uncomfortable at times, we ought to be 
courteous. ... All over this rotten world now, they’re slamming 
doors ig the faces of good men. But we’ve still a door or two open 
here. We can’t bang one of them in the face of this man’’— 
and he goes out seeking the stranger. This seeking, this com- 
passion and openness, toward the thing that in its seeming sense- 
Jessness yet challenges the depths of personality, prepares us to 
witness the momentous decision that can break the spell of past 
happenings ‘‘and swing out into new life.” Ormund lets his wife 
go freely, that she may be happy and be herself. He decides: 
‘These are our lives... . There’ll be no suicide, no scandal, no 
disasters.” We see created within the living man, through his 
decision, the peace death could not give. In imaged presentation 
we catch a glimpse of that divine moment toward which our 
own lives strain and the whole world travails, of victory of 
meaning over meaninglessness, or—in Christian terminology— 
salvation.* i 


In reading Priestley’s Introduction to his play—after my own 
reaction had taken shape—I was glad to find that to author and 
producer the important thing was not ‘“‘the fantastic theory of 
recurrence” utilised in the play’s construction, and upon which 
many critics’ emphasis had fastened, but the study of Ormund 
as ‘‘a kind of Everyman,” a “perhaps typical man of our time.” 
What the author most desired, he tells us, was not to present 
ideas but, with the help of ‘“‘his expert colleagues of the play- 
house,’’ to communicate feeling from which should spring a 
haunting of the spectator’s imagination. The figures created are 
to remain in his mind “‘long after he has left the playhouse... 
still telling him of their despair and their hope.” This power 
they have indeed, so far as any of them is truly ‘‘a kind of 
Everyman,” his predicament in any sense the same in which 
the spectator suffers, his achievement that toward which the 
Spectator strives. 


I do not know how far my brief characterisation of the central 
figure of this play could convey to one who had not seen it how 
truly Ormund might possess this power. My hope would be 


* See the passage—quoted in the Adelphi, February, 1937—from Tillich: ‘* The 
Interpretation of History,’ concerning the concrete decision, implying faith 
and daring, through which alone history has meaning. 
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rather that in analysing my own experience of the play I might 
help one who had seen it to explore his own impression. 

The sense of fatality, so powerfully communicated in the first 
and second acts of Priestley’s play, may recall to one who has 
read Stephen Spender’s book, The Destructive Element, his 
comment upon the writings of Henry James. A kind of horror 
and foreboding continually present in the characters of, James’ 
novels produces, Spender asserts, a poetry “‘so dreadfully true 
of our whole situation that it reaches far beyond the small 
despairs’’ of the persons portrayed. It is a horror ‘entirely 
modern,” akin to the despair and disbelief pervading Ulysses, 
or The Waste Land, or, one may add, summed up in Spender’s 
own lines: 

Who live under the shadow of a war 

What can I do that matters? 

My pen stops, and my laughter, dancing, stop 
Or ride to a gap. 

Because this horror and premonition of disaster haunts our 
collective life, lying subconsciously in wait for us beneath indi- 
vidual activities and pleasures, we need expression for it in our 
art—need also symbols for whatever hope exists within collec- 
tive and individual life, of breaking the circle of damnation. 

The movement of constructive pacifism, as I understand it, 
offers to the individual/the hope of so fashioning his own life in 
its social relations as to break out of the circle of egoistic 
aggression, rousing resentment and counter-aggression repeated 
without end. While this horror of possessive and aggressive 
violence all the world over shadows the background of our lives, 
and as individuals there seems nothing we can do against it, we 
can at least resolve that in personal relations we will exorcise 
the demon, cease to hear his tones in our intimate colloquies, 
refuse to swing in the old compulsive circle. To a woman 
especially, to one frail, elderly, without political influence, for 
whom the question: Would you take part in war, submit to 
conscription ? is not a live issue, the real challenge of the peace 
movement must take another form—such as this: By what 
means can you within your own life break the compulsion of 
possessive and aggressive impulse, make alliance with the 
redemptive power of love? 

It is as a symbol—beautiful and convincing within the limits 
of its medium—for this hope of the breaking of fatality in free 
individual decision, that I have experienced and tried to describe 
the central figure of Priestley’s play. i 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


TOWARDS A NATURAL ECONOMY 


“I do not know,” says Professor J. W. Scott, in the first chapter 
of his little treatise entitled ‘‘Barter’’ (Distributist League, 7-8, Rolls 
Passage, London, E.C.4, 1s. 6d.), ‘to what human discipline we 
must look eventually for the key to our Sphinx-riddle—psychology, 
religiong metaphysics. It is not likely, one would say, to be found 
in economics. But equally plainly, there must be an economics of it; 
and I think, when it comes, it will be of a distributist character. It 
is to this that I am trying to contribute.” 

Professor Scott starts from the basis of the experiments in ‘“home- 
crofting’’ which he directed—that is to say: the endeavour “‘to meet 
the problem of a restricted labour market by placing a man in the 
position of no longer needing to market the whole of his labour.” 
From the family largely producing its own food from a half-acre, he 
advances to the notion of the minimum self-subsistent group, prac- 
tising division of labour; but this is practically conceived as ‘‘insert- 
ing some sort of Distributism as a transforming force into the present 
economy, at the spots where the latter has broken down.’’ Tech- 
nically, what is needed is tools—machine-tools for small-scale pro- 
duction—the production of which, of course, runs clean against the 
natural bias of a capitalist economy; but granted the demand, which 
could be created by intelligence and imagination, it might be sup- 
plied. And Professor Scott outlines the method by which a ‘‘home- 
crofting’’ group could develop naturally. 

From this Professor Scott goes‘on to consider the causes of the 
decline of British agriculture; and at this point he seems to us to 
use a method of statement which suggests that he is confusing cause 
and effect, though we do not believe he is actually doing so. The 
‘coming of the nations on to gold” after the [Franco-Prussian war 
was rather the effect of a sudden vast expansion of international 
trade—due to the prodigious development of manufacture and indus- 
trialised agriculture in Germany and America—than an autonomous 
happening. But the essential point that universal free-trade and an 
international currency wrecked British agriculture remains unaffected. 
Only, it was desirable that it should be wrecked, for its continued 
‘‘prosperity’’ would have meant only a continuation of the ruthless 
exploitation of the agricultural worker. The ‘‘prosperity’’ of British 
agriculture from 1770 to 1870 was based, alas, on the misery of the - 
peasant. That is the link which unites the decline of British agricul- 
ture with the fundamental injustice of the law of rent, which Pro- 
fessor Scott clearly sees and emphasises. This injustice derived 
from the manner in which the village-community was broken up. 
The lord’s right to call upon the services of the villagers to cultivate 
his demesne which should have been, and could have been, stabilised, 
was drastically changed into the right to rack-rent the villagers: who 
had become his tenantse Had the medieval village community been 
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developed along the lines of its own inherent and natural justice, so 
that the landlord had never been able to claim more of the villagers 
than the payment necessary to the cultivation of his demesne, the 
whole development into capitalism would have changed, and the law 
which Professor Scott discerns would have never ceased to apply: 
namely, that ‘‘the very process by which men are displaced through 
technical improvements automatically reopens the land to them, if 
the just law of rent is being observed.” 

The singular merit of this little book is that it is really based on 
the intuition of a natural economy, and a natural community. Hence 
his admiration for the late Dr. George Vivian Poore, of whom I am 
ashamed to say I had never heard before. 

Poore was a genius. He saw and taught the simple law that 
for the healthy life of a normal human family there was a proper 
earth-unit, air-unit, and water-unit. Give them the right air- 
space to breathe, and the right water-quantum to be clean, there 
is also a unit area of carth which will be able (a) to absorb all 
the waste products from the house and (b) to yield potatocs and 
vegetables which the healthy appetites of the family require. 

The right water-quantum, it is important to add, can be obtained 
(as Poore showed) from the rain which falls on the roof of an appro- 
priately-constructed cottage. J-M. M. 


WOULD 1 FIGHT? Edited by Keith Bryant and Lyall Wilkes 
(Blackwell) 5s. 

This “‘sets out to presesit the views of young men and young women 
on what they believe is worth killing and being killed for.’’ Miss Edith 
Shawcross’ and Mr. Russell Bentley’s contributions deserve notice. 
Also James Forster’s able exposition of the orthodox Communist 
attitude towards war: but the Hon. Peter Wood’s “It Is Natural to 
Die For One’s Country” is likely to be a more effective incitement to 
Bolshevism. For the rest, here is the typical mushroom-Marxist (Lyall 
Wilkes), so devoted to democracy that he is ready to destroy every 
liberty we possess in order to preserve it; and the patriot (Prince 
Obolensky), who,just knows his country to be the best in the world 
——apparently because he himself belongs to it, the leaven that 
leaveneth the whole lump; and the would-be Shavian (Christopher 
Cadogan), in such a rush to say clever and provocative things that he 
has no time to find out about or believe in anything at all. And not 
one of them seems ever to have heard of a Marxist-Pacifist argument, 
though several have been converted from Pacifism to Communism? 
The one point that plainly emerges is the necessity of seeing that 
P.P.U. reasoning is adequate to C.P., if it hopes to prevail among 
the younger gen¢ration. Face Tes 


THE ABSOLUTE chLuEctive. By Erich Gutkind, translated from the 
German by Marjorie Gabian (Daniel) 6s. . . 

It is probable that not a few readers may þe alienated from Erich 

Gutkind’s book PY the concentration of its style and its Cabbalistic 
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phraseology; this were a pity for it is a procreative and profound 

reaffirmation of the triune nature of reality God-man-the world. The 
three forces of disintegration operative to-day upon this triunity are, 

according to the author, religious dogma, nationalism, and the ideal. , 
Dogma destroys ‘‘the immediacy of the soul’s communion’’: 

nationalism creates the man of fear and ‘‘the man who fears is 
always the man who slays’’: the ideal, by its desire for certainty, | 
either denies the world or materiales it; but ‘‘to overcome the world 
means to make it transparent.” Such as are aware of the triune 
order of reality; in other words, such as endeavour to live the life 
of the imagination incorporate ‘‘the absolute collective’: and are 
classless, beyond nationality, and conscious of the credo behind the 
creeds. The seeming transcendentalism of the above is resolvable if 
we co-ordinate ‘‘the absolute collective’’ with the peculiar and con- 
temporaneous manifestation of it—-namely, pacifism. The pacifist, 

who is sensible not only of the religious and social but also the 
philosophic implications of his faith, realises that he is witnessing 
to the Integrity of life itself at a moment when reason by a cleavage, 

evidenced in doctrinal Marxism and credal Christianity, is betraying 
it. Pacifists, thus fully conscious, constitute a community of being 
which, to adopt Gutkind’s phrase, ‘‘possesses the most impenetrable 
objectivity.” Within this fraternity east and west can meet; and 
upon its resolution coerciveness will be broken. W. S. 


A PHILOSOPHY FOR A MODERN MAN. By H. Levy (Gollancz) 7s. 6d. 
Professor Levy’s book is a comprehensive survey of the individual/ 
group process, adequately ‘‘documented’’ from physical data and 
social history; and assured in its conclusion that the emergence of 
the classless state is an inevitability. The less orthodox Marxist, 
while admiring the dialectical thoroughness of the exposition and 
admitting, perhaps, the inevitability of classlessness, will query the 
quality of a class which so emerges. In some measure Professor Levy 
himself qualifies his assumption by postulating the necessity for 
group consciousness; but omits to polarise this with the necessity 
for individual awareness. In his own terminology he presents us 
with a statistical postulate but does not attempt to co-ordinate it 
with the atomic repercussion. That is significant; for such a reper- 
cussion in this instance is not a dialectical inevitability. Recognising 
the indeterminate element in life Professor Levy ignores the 
we e*nadequacy Qf any system, qua system; hence his failure to subsume 
art and religion under his schema. He maintains: ‘‘The traffic of 
the universe flows in one direction only.” This assertion is possible 
only if change is differentiated into its isolates time and space; a 
group expedient. Complementary to this is the recognition of that 
cosmic reciprocity symbolised in art and religion; an individual 
necessity. Reconciliation is possible only by realising the relative 
nature of a system anc®the temporaneous element in religious faith. 

Ww. sS. 
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The Joy of the Truth 


| T is one of the hardest tasks in the world to make new intel- 
lectual ideas harmonise truly with the religious life, to place 
‘them in their right light for that life. The moments when such 
a change is accomplished are epochs in religious history; the 
men through whose instrumentality it is accomplished are great 
religious reformers. The greatness of these men does not con- 
sist in their having these new ideas, in their originating them. 
... The greatness of a religious reformer consists in his recon- 
ciling them with the religious life, in his starting this lif> 
upon a fresh period in company with them. No such religiots 
reformer of the present age has yet shown himself. Till le 
appears, the true religious teacher is he who, not yet reconcili g 
all things, at least esteems things still in their due order, and 
makes his hearers so esteem them; who, shutting his mind 
against no ideas brought by the spirit of his time, sets these 
ideas, in the spirit of the religious life, in their right promi- 
nence, and still puts that first which is first; who, under the 
pressure of new thoughts, keeps the centre of the religious life 
where it should be.” 

That was written by Matthew Arnold seventy-five years ago, 
in an appreciation of Dean Stanley’s book on the Jewish 
Church. Like all utterances of truly central minds on particular 
occasions, its scope and significance far exceed that of the 
occasion itself. In those words, it seems to me, Matthew Arnold 
posited with prophetic insight the true problem of the modern 
world. ‘It is a religious and spiritual problem. Matthew Arnold 
felt it with a deep urgency in 1863. It is far more deeply urgent 
to-day. ‘ 

It is, to my way of thinking, no mere coincidence that at the 
same time that Matthew Arnold was writing that essay, Karl 
Marx was toiling over the first volume of Das Kapital. The 
spirit of the age, the Zeitgeist, was guiding both these men. 
Andit is in part the effect of their selfless labours that I to-day 
can boldly speak of that Zeitgeist by its older and nobler name 
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—the Divine Providence. That was not possible for Arnold, 
not in the least because he desired to disavow the notion of 
Divine Providence, but because he knew it would be narrowly 
interpreted and fatally misunderstood. So he spoke of the 
Zeitgeist, often using the German word itself, or translating it. 
as he did in this essay. The new intellectual ideas, which it was 
one of the hardest tasks in the world to harmonise truly with 
the religious life, ‘fare (he said) in the world; they come 
originally from the world of pure thought; they are put into 
circulation by the spirit of the time.” 

The unimaginative Marxist will, of course, seize upon that 
statement. He would dismiss with contempt the notion that 
seminal ideas ‘‘come originally from the world of pure 
thought.’’ Nonsense! he will say. For did not Marx assert and 
demonstrate that such ideas were generated by the economic 
life-process of society ? He will not see that the two statements 
do not, and cannot conflict with one another, because an idea, 
in order to be an idea at all, must be apprehended by a mind. 
Society’s consciousness of itself is, and always will be, generic- 
ally different from society. My consciousness of myself, of my 
history and my actions, can (it is true) be subsumed among my 
actions in a large and comprehensive vision of myself. My 
thoughts and my beliefs in this simple view, are indeed part of 
my total ‘‘behaviour.’’ But by this simplification my thoughts 
and my beliefs cannot be reduced to the category of what men 
ordinarily understand by act and behaviour. Nay, by the effort 
to comprehend both my thoughts and my actions within a 
single unity, I am steadily impelled towards the experience and 
the recognition of a realm of pure Spirit, wherein I participate 
by the very act of comprehending my thought and belief in the 
unity of my human ‘“behaviour.’’ Something remains, and ever 
must remain, namely, the activity of Thought which thus con- 
templates the total inclusion of the belief and act of a particular 
man, or a particular society, within the realm of ‘‘behaviour.’’ 
The deeper and more disinterested our self-knowledge, the more 
inevitably are we raised to that serene world of the intellectual 


Imaginati¢n wherein ‘‘we in our Selves are nothing’’—the 


world of pure Spirit, and the amor intellectualis Det. 

I suppose that this is not easy to understand, although it is 
self-evident to me. But the notion that by any effort of self- 
knowledge, on the part of man or man-in-Society, we can 
annihilate Spirit from the world of Matter or of Life, is to me 
a mere madness. The consequence of all such efforts at disin- 
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terested self-knowledge is the purification of the human mind 
of its personal impediments and impurities till it momentarily 
participates in the eternal world of the pure Spirit—the divine 
Logos, whence all new and true ideas have their being. For it 
belongs to the essential nature of a new and true idea that it is 
achieved, or entertained, only by virtue of an act of self- 
annihilation or self-transcendence. It is not ours, it takes pos- 
session of us; before we were, it was. And the adhesion to new 
and true ideas involves always a sacrifice of ideas that were 
‘natural?’ to us, ideas with which our Selves had been identi- 
fied, ideas which made for our own comfort and complacency 
in this world. By this sign we recognise the advent of a new 
and true idea: that it is, as von Hiigel used to say, ‘‘costing.’’ 

When our ideas cease to be ‘‘costing’’ to us, then we may know 
that they are no longer new or true: they no longer proceed from 
the divine Logos. That is the eternal meaning, the inexhaustible 
significance, of the central affirmation of the Christian faith: 
that the Word became Flesh in Jesus Christ. In Him was 
manifest, at a point of time which became eternity, the nature 
of the divine Logos. It costs Man’s all. It cost the all of God. 
And that is continually being forgotten, and continually being 
remembered, by the Christian mind. The remembering is 
always attended with pain—necessarily, because the remem- 
bering begins only when our ideas and our actions begin to be 
‘“costing’’ again, that is, when we apprehend with a totally 
new urgency and immediacy the meaning and reality of the 
Cross, when we begin to realise that it is our life, and the law 
of our life—the law of all our life, in so far as we are given the 
strength to live it: the law of all our living thought and all our 
living act. “I am the Way, and the Truth, and the Life.” 

It seems to me, as it seemed to Arnold, that the supreme 
need of the religious life to-day, that by the lack of which it 
dwindles in this strange modern world, that which will, by its 
renewed presence, rekindle the religious life into Christian 
authenticity, is the sense and conviction that all new and true 
ideas, which have their validity because they are ‘‘costing’,”’ 
are essentially and by nature Christian; and that¢the neces- 
sarily un-Christian idea is the idea which costs nothing. I do 
not mean that every idea which costs us something to enter- 
tain, and therefore has an essential character of truth, must be 
accepted holus-bolus by the Christian mind, but I do mean that 
every such idea must be regarded by the Christian mind as 
potentially Christian, as notio naturaliter Christiana, as an 
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idea which partakes of the Christian essence far more deeply 
than the nominal and comfortable Christian ideas which cost 
men nothing. 

In the acceptance of this simple truth, it seems to me, lies - 
the hope of a veritable Christian renascence; for if it could be 
accepted, the Christian mystery and the Christian faith would 
immediately be established at the centre of the intellectual and 
spiritual life of those who embraced the attitude. In this there 
is involved a vital reversal of the familiar rôle of Christianity. 
To-day almost invariably we speak—under the influence of the 
Zeitgeist, no doubt—of defending Christianity; ‘‘Christianity 
is on the defensive,’’ we say, and some, who sense the inward 
‘‘defeatism’’ of such an attitude, demand that Christianity 
should ‘‘pass to the offensive.” With this desire I have every 
sympathy. But surely it cannot be realised unless Christianity 
has submitted to the revivifying influence of ‘‘costing’’ ideas. 
I look forward to, and dream of, a Christianity which shall 
advance and occupy the very centre of all men’s intellectual and 
spiritual life to-day, because it has prepared itself to do so. The 
advance and the preparation go hand in hand. For example, 
in so far as Christianity (expressed in certain Christian minds) 
is willing to submit to the ruthless criticism of man—the. new 
man who is the creature of the new industrial sociéty—which 
Marxism has to offer, so far it becomes immediately capable 
of advancing and occupying the position which Marxism holds 
in the minds of men to-day. But a Christianity which, really 
dominated by fear, dismisses the Marxist insight as mere 
“‘materialism,’? can only alienate imaginative youth and leave 
it a prey to the secular nationalism and totalitarianism which 
a cowardly Christianity will finally be compelled to sanctify. 
If Christian thinking were not so timid, it would know 
that the most ruthless ‘‘materialism’’ so-called is the appointed 
and natural discipline of a real Christian spirituality to-day. 

The constant and unremitting surrender of those ideas with 
which our natural selves are identified, the determination to 
“try all things” at the deliberate cost of our own complacency 

“and comfott—this is surely the ‘‘note’’ of the true Christian life 
in all times and places. The magnitude of the failure of Chris- 
tianity to-day is precisely a measure of the magnitude of its 
opportunity. For, even though, even because, Christianity has 
forgotten it, it holds the only key to the world’s intellectual 
and spiritual problems to-day. Christianity, in so far as the 
spirit of Christ livesein it, is prepared to accept ideas that may 
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cost it its all. It cannot but be prepared for such ideas, at least in 
the persons of those for whom Christ is the very law of their 
thinking and their being. But Christianity is not only prepared 
to submit to these ideas; it is equally prepared not to capitulate 
to them, as those who submit to them in another spirit than that 
of Christ are compelled to do. A Christian is prepared to submit 
to an idea which may cost him his all; but one thing he knows 
ii must not cost him—a final denial of Christian love. The very 
love which prepares him to submit to the costing idea, forbids 
him to sacrifice love as part of the cost. He tries all things; he 
holds fast to that which is good. He surrenders all things, but 
he cannot surrender the Love which made him willing to 
surrender. 

In other words, the need of to-day is that Christianity should 
become absolutely central once more. Thousands of Christians 
would agree with those words; but I doubt whether many of 
them would mean what I mean by them. I am certain that 
Christianity will make no headway by inviting others to make 
it central to their thinking and their being. It is (I feel) of little 
use ‘‘to recall men to religion.” (Was it the Zeitgeist, I wonder, 
that prevented the Archbishop from appealing for a recall to 
Christianity ?) It is the Christian mind itself that is called upon 
to make Christianity absolutely central to itself—to make the 
way of the Cross the very law of its own intellectual operations. 
This entire readiness to pay the price of thinking the truth about 
inan—not-man in the abstract but the Man who is oneself— 
seems to me even more important than any more emotional 
readiness to pledge oneself to any revolutionary line of Chris- 
tian conduct. A pledged and absolute pacifist, such as I am, 
can say that boldly; and with the more confidence in that I am 
convinced that the Christian who does make the way of the 
Cross the law of his thinking, that is, the inward pattern of 
his intellectual life, will not fail to become a pacifist at the last. 

But Pacifism for me is only a single aspect of the whole great 
conclusion reached by the Christian mind, which is prepared to 
think costing ideas, and is equally prepared not to capitulate. | 
to them. The true and relevant ideas to-day, on man “and nature 
and human life, are costing indeed; and the longer the Chris- 
tian mind shrinks from thinking them the more costing they 
will be. But if it could be established, as I believe it might be, 
that the authentic spiritual life of Christianity consists in the 
readiness to think these costing ideas, in the Absolute faith that 
at the worst they can involve nothing werse than the way of 
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the Cross, then it seems to me that a great Christian renascence 
would not be long delayed. Once put the way of the Cross at 
the very centre of Christian thinking, once establish it as the 
law of Christian thought, then (I believe) a new Christian 
catholicity, a new Christian universality, could not fail to 
follow. That would be the beginning, the inexhaustible source, 
of a new Christian universitas. 

I may be deluded, but I believe that only Christian thinking 
—in the sense I have tried to define—is capable of thinking the 
truth of the human situation to-day. I have found this to be so 
by sheer first-hand experience. Try to think the human situation 
at this moment fearlessly and selflessly, ‘‘making the mind a 
thoroughfare for all thoughts: not a select party,” and with an 
inevitability that seems to me absolute you will be compelled 
to think as a Christian ought to think. You will be compelled, 
in the act of thinking the truth about man in society to-day, to 
lose your life to save it; you will be compelled, likewise, in the 
effort to implement your thought by act, to make Christ and 
the Cross the very centre and pulse of your doing. If these 
things are truly so, as I believe they are, then we are indeed at 
an epoch in religious history, as Matthew Arnold foretold. But 
we have no longer to concern ourselves, like him, with “‘recon- 
ciling the new intellectual ideas of this age with the religious 
life’? : the religious life itself now consists in thinking those 
ideas, because the ideas themselves require the self-annihilation 
which only Christian love is prepared to endure. Still less have 
we “to recall men to religion’’—-not even to Christianity. We 
have to know, and to proclaim, that Christianity alone can face 
the truth; and face it not with despair but with joy. The joy of 
the Truth—of the whole Truth, and nothing but the Truth— 
that is what Christianity is to-day, or what it might be. 


The Two Rooms 


EAREST, while I lie and turn 

From what bleak thought this room affords, 
Night’s hatred and bitterness and fear, 
Turning my poor thoughts comfortwards, 
I dream of that swift lover’s look, 
Face dusky in the shadowed room: 
Of the sweet pang your laughter gave 
In that far, shadowy, friendly room. 

° ROBERT FAULDS. 
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Shelley and Pacifism 


T is Shelley’s misfortune that he should be much easier to 

judge than elucidate. After eighty years of eulogy and twenty 
of condemnation, we are not much nearer to an understanding 
of him than were his contemporaries. Indeed, in some respects 
we are farther: they did recognise him as a danger to society. 
They described him as an amoralist and anarchist; their suc- 
cessors as an artist and angel; to-day he is simply ‘‘adolescent.”’ 
Of the three verdicts the first is the nearest to the truth. 
- He was an amoralist. His first conscious act was to cast off 
all external discipline and appoint: his individual conscience 
sole arbiter of conduct. From that point he advanced steadily 
towards a transcendence of morality altogether, recognising in 
that itself his highest Good. If, therefore, he was “‘good” by 
ordinary Victorian (or present day) standards, it was not in 
obedience to any ordinary Victorian (or present day) ideals. And 
if he was bad, as Browning came to think he was, the surprise 
and reproach lavished upon his lack of ‘‘a sense of sin’’ a'e as 
irre’>vant as they are unjust. He had his own views upon both 
_ . and conscience. 

They were also Godwin’s views. But Shelley’s debt to 
Godwin has been misunderstood. To say that he ‘“‘just took 
over” his ideals and opinions from that philosopher is about as 
instructive as to say that St. Paul just took over his idea of 
Charity from Christ. Shelley returned to Political Justice again 
and again, with an ever-deepening understanding born of his 
own experience. Godwin’s viewpoint is well expressed in the 
following passage : 

“As long as we admit of an essential difference between 
virtue and vice, no doubt all erroneous conduct, whether of our- 
selves or others, will be regarded with disapprobation. But it 
will in both cases be considered, under the system of necessity, 
as a link in the great chain of events which could not have been 
otherwise than as it is. We shall therefore be no more disposed 
to repent of our own faults than of the faults of others. It will 
be proper to show them both as actions injurious to the public 
good, and the repetition of which is to be deprecated.” 

In The Revolt of Islam occurs the following striking parallel : 
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Reproach not thine own soul, but know thyself, 
Nor hate another’s crime, nor loathe thine own. 
It is the dark idolatry of self, 
Which when our thoughts and actions once are gone, 
Demands that man should weep and bleed and groan; 
O vacant expiation ! Be at rest— 
The past is Death’s, the future is thine own. 


Shelley, however, goes one step further than Godwin. Not only 
is repentance, or ‘‘self-contempt’’ (to use his own more ex- 
pressive phrase) unreasonable, and therefore destined to vanish 
at the touch of self-knowledge— 


Have your hearts in guile grown old? 
Know yourselves thus! Ye shall be pure as dew— 


Not only is it inhibiting to the repentant, but it is the source of 
all manner of hatred of, and hostility towards others: 


Yes it is hate—that shapeless fiendly thing 
Of many names, all evil, some divine, 
-Whom self-contempt arms with a mortal sting. 


The man who refuses to acknowledge in himself something 
that is too painful to his self-esteem vents his suspicion and 
loathing on his fellows. Shelley anticipates the modern psycho- 
analytical teaching of Repression; only he avoids the restric- 
tion of its activity to sex. It is interesting to compare his obser- 
vations with those of a Marxian analyst of to-day, Mr. Lindsay. 
In his book, The Anatomy of Spirit, this writer, unconsciotsly 
following the Romantic tradition, discloses the dialectical rela- 
tionship subsisting between the divided individual arid class- 
divided society, and between individual and social reintegration. 
He concludes by drawing an analogy between the ‘‘Siquidation”’ 
of complexes and “‘liquidation of the class-enemy within.” But 
the unqualified use of this unfriendly word in such a context 
significantly obscures the fact that inhibitions are liquidated 
only by being accepted, or ‘‘forgiven,’’ and are aggravated by 
further repression. 

= shelley is proof against such a distortion of psychology. 
When he asserts that ‘‘Enmity is sister unto Shame,” he is 
perfectly clear as to the positive implication of his belief. He is, 
in fact, bringing a new illumination to an old truth: “He that 
is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone.” Thus, 
when the populace of the Golden City, emancipated by reason 
and love, is represented as about to execute its former tyrant, 
Laon, the hero, start§ forward in eloquent protest : 
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What call ye justice. Is there one who ne’er 
In secret thought has wished another’s ill? 
Are ye all pure? 
‘And the crowd is miraculously moved to pity. When The 
Revolt of Islam was composed, he had advanced a Jong way 
beyond the position of Queen Mab. There, although the God- 
winian Necessity is hailed as ‘‘mother of the wor id,” the pardon 
meted out to tyrants is quite perfunctory. Indeed, compared 
with the anathemas hurled at thrones and altars, it is apt to 
sound ironical. 

Shelleys heroes and heroines are all jailerehaneeabile. with 
each other and with Shelley. The lines on Rene nance quoted 
ADONE are put into the mouth of Cythna: ae 


Disguise it not; ye blush for what ye hate, 
And Enmity ts sister unto Shame; a 2 
Look on your mind—il is the book of fate. 


Wisdom begins at home. Cythna has already looked upon her 
own mind; and discovered there the Necessity’ she now pro- 
claims. Earlier in the poem, driven into a place of complete 
isolation by the Tyrant, and deprived of her child, she has been 
forced to subsist on ‘‘glorious HASTE of hope departed,” 
unii 
My mind became the book thr ough which I grew 
Wise in all human wisdom, and its cave, 1. ii o 
Which like amine I rifled: through and through ye 
To me the keeping of its secrets gave—- Le. A 
» One mind, the type of all, the moveless wave 
Whose calm reflects all moving things that are,, 
Necessity, and love, and life, the grave, 
And sympathy, fountains of hope and fear ; 
Justice, and truth, and time, and the world’ s natural sphere. 


She has learnt to “hope till hope creates from its own wreck the 
thing it contemplates.’’ 


All is not lost! There is some recompense 
For hope whose fountain can be thus profound. 


‘The recompense is Wisdom, which is, for Shelley, the know- 
ledge of Necessity. It ts also Liber ty, and Love. It is liberty for 
the individual : 


Even throned Evil’s splendid impotence, 

Girt by its hell of power, the secret sound 

Of hymns to truth and freedom—the dread bound 
Of life and death passed fearlessly and well, 
Dungeons wherein the high resolve is found, etc. 
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It is also self-prophetic of a universal Liberty, which is 
Anarchy. Cythna arises from her vision ‘‘Happy as then” when 
she and Laon were children in their first innocence, 
But wiser far, for we 
Smiled on the flowery grave in which were lain 
Fear, Faith, and Slavery; and mankind was free, 
Equal, and pure, and wise, in Wisdom’s prophecy. 
Thus she is prepared to rejoin Laon, who has undergone a like 
discipline, and they set out into the world to convert their 
vision into a reality, finally suffering martyrdom for their faith. 
According to William Godwin, when the last infirmity of 
noble mind is overcome, ‘‘Truth, the overpowering truth of 
general good, then seizes us irresistibly.” Necessity itself 
becomes the inspiration to action. “‘It is impossible we should 
want motives so long as we see clearly how multitudes and ages. 
may be benefited by our exertions, how causes and effects are 
connected in an endless chain so that no honest effort can be 
lost, but will operate to good centuries long after its author is 
consigned to the grave. This will be the general passion, and 
all will be animated by the example of all.’’ After the failure 
of his Irish expedition Shelley had written to Godwin, “I will 
look to events in which it will be impossible that I can share, 
and make myself the cause of an effect which will take place 
ages after I have mouldered in the dust; I need not observe 
that this resolve requires stoicism. .. . Wholly to abstract our 
views from self requires unparalleled disinterestedness. There 
is not a completer abstraction than labouring for distant ages.’” 
And the philosopher had warmly applauded his decision. 
In their own hearts the earnest of the hope 
Which made them great, the good will ever find; 
And though some envious shades may interlope 
Between the effect and it, One comes behind, 
Who aye the future to the past will bind— 
Necessity, whose sightless strength for ever 
Evil with evil, good with good must wind 
In bands of union, which no power may sever: 
They must bring forth their kind and be divided never. 


This is Shelley’s consolation when he remembers suddenly, in 
the midst of his celebration of an earth reborn, 

Oh dearest love! We shall be dead and cold 

Before this morn may on the world arise. 
For a moment it is sufficient. “So long as fire outlives the 
parent spark’’ his Influence and Laon’s will survive, operating 
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for good; and in the spectacle of Necessity priests and tyrants, 
oppression itself, are caught up and forgiven. But Shelley can- 
not maintain himself at this height. When he remembers that 
his own love must suffer defeat in life before it can triumph 
over death, ‘‘Wisdom fails.” His vision crumbles before him— 
we can feel it crumbling—as he turns away from it in dismay, 
seeking a refuge in that mortal passion whose very mortality 
he cannot, and will not, admit: S 


These are blind fancies—reason cannot know 
What sense can neither feel, nor thought conceive; 
There is delusion in the world—-and woe, 
And fear, and pain—we know not whence we live, 
Or why, or how, or what mute Power may give 
Their being to each plant, and star, and beast, 
Or even these thoughts. Come near me! I do weaw 
A chain I cannot break—I am possessed 
With thoughts too swift and strong for one lone human breast 


Yes, yes—thy kiss is sweet, thy lips are warm— 

O! willingly, beloved, would these eyes, 

Might they no more drink being from thy form, 

Even as to sleep whence we again arise, 

Close their faint orbs in death: I fear nor prize 

Aught that can now betide, unshared by thee— 

Yes, Love when Wisdom fails makes Cythna wise: 

Darkness and death, if death be true, must be 
Dearer than life and hope, if unenjoyed with thee. 


Alas, our thoughts flow on with stream, whose waters 
Return not to their fountain—-Earth and Heaven, 
The Ocean and the Sun, the Clouds their daughters, 
Winter, and Spring, and Morn, and Noon, and Even, 
All that we are or know, is darkly driven 

Towards one gulf. Lo what a change is come 

Since I first spake—but time shall be forgiven 
Though it change all but thee! 


But time will not spare Laon either, and Shelley knows it. 

The resemblance to Adonais in these lines is not accidental. 
They mark the climax of the poem. Its remaining three cantos 
contain nothing that is essentially new; nor does the poetry 
itself rise again to the same heights. In these stanzas Shelley 
had stated the problem that was to beset him all his life, and 
remain unsolved at his death. 
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ee : EDWIN ENGELS 


` Scepticism and Spirituality 


aienea I believe in you and your idealism, I cannot 
believe 'in ‘the ‘people, the collectivity, you try to raise to 
your ‘level. ‘of understanding. The idealism, you possess.: pure, 
unsullied, only a few in a thousand will be able to grasp and 
practice. Take: myself for instance.:.I pride myself upon fully 
understandiig : your Christian idealism, but I never should be 
able to live it/ My ‘Lebenserhaltungstrieb and consequently my 
“ego” is too strong: upon me, as it is upon the 99 per cent of the 
poney {ose ‘inStincts rule the destiny of nations. 

7 SY, enough for' thém to.talk of Pacifism, but their utter 
ign fance of the real,state of affairs (take the League of Nations, 
for“ instance,.and the Sanctions business) imperils the peace they 


j „profess to defend. Atis very foolish to let our heart.take the place 


of our reason in cases, of practical behaviour and self-preserva- 
tion, for politics,-econemics and technics are the domain of the 
brain and the “instinct to live” and have nothing. whatsoever 
to do with the things of spiritual:life. 

These two worlds are never’ to be brought to a‘synthesis; 
neither can the' one.be entirely substituted for the other without 
disaster; nor can the natural world be. sublimated into the 
spiritual one. ‘They are each other’s deadly enemies and they 
have apostles'‘of theif own who may be equally ey and 
yet fail to understand each. other. ' 

In fact, I believe there are two impersonal powers in man and 
the world which ‘constitute. the rhythm of life and preserve our 
balance, but are opposing forces. Schopenhauer calls them the 
“Wille der Bejahung’” and “Wille (an sich) der Verneinung.”’ 
A man cannot cultivate (perhaps this is not the right. word for 
a pure necessity) the one, but to the. loss of the other, and as 
the instincts, of preservation are stronger upon us than the 
‘intuitions. of, spiritual life (the yearnings for “‘truth, beauty and 
"Christian. charity’ ’), I cannot believe in a final conquest of the 
things ‘‘most high’’, on earth. What did Christ mean when he 
said “Render. upto: Cæsar the things which are Czsar’s’” and 
“My Kingdom is’ not of this world’? Did he not already 
separate those two realms of “Mysticism” and ‘‘the State”; 
and will they not always be each other’s antithesis, having their 
own spiritual and hiological laws ? 

In man both worlds are present; they are the two opposite 
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poles of ‘his existence and arè his life-preservers. If it were pos- 
sible.to follow only one of them it would mean the death of all 
human intercourse and culture. 

Many believe in an intermingling of the two, which is our 
idealism, a fiction of the brain, but at the same time a fine 
motive power (as is most of our symbolism), though the real 
undercurrent in us may lead us somewhere, beyond our ken. 

In my opinion, we can place ourselves above these two con- 
flicting desires, namely, in the realm of abstract thought, the 
place of cold reason, where the ‘“‘religious’’ in*ellectual may 
find as safe a ground and as real a rest as the ‘‘man of emotion’’ 
in his personal God. 

By “religious” I mean a total understanding of and there- 
fore resignation to the impersonal will (an sich) in I Our 
instincts and intuitions I believe to be impersonal. Ir.-"so far 
as I am fully conscious of this impersonal metaphysical pro- 
cess ‘and act accordingly, I possess a religious soul. As’ soon 
as I sever this impersonal will (an sich) from my consciousness 
and base my view of life on a form of ego-consciousness and 
intellectual will, which considers this cosmic will and:conscious- 
ness of no account or non-existent, I also start with something 
fictitious, which in the course of years may turn me‘into a well- 
meaning individualist, rationalist, scientist,’ materialist, poli- 
tician or even humanist—but all these will be human’ ‘‘illu- 
sionists’’? and in no way ‘‘religious.”’ 

You yourself somewhere wrote the following words which 
have burned themselves into my brain, and which I shall never 
forget as long as I live: ‘‘The'last lie one must try to gu. `7 
of is the lie of the ‘ego’ P’ Perfectly right, but I did’ not stop 
there; and in the course of consciousness I even lost miy ideals 
in which I had buried my ego and with which I thought to have 
identified it. 

And now I am on safe ground, nothing can shake my con- 
sciousness any more: yet I think myself a thoroughly religious 
man, finding rest in the One with the two Faces, or rather 
Voices. A voice being more allied to time, music and the ever- 
changing aspect of our mystic volition, whereas a face reminds 
me of space, dogma, and the immobile intellect. My intelli- 
gence sides with voluntaryism (an sich) rather than rigid 
intellectualism. 

Just for a moment to consider the ethics and idealism of 
Christ, which I cannot help practising occasionally, between 
man and man, | cannot help believing in *this all-consuming 
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force, and yet another voice whispers to me to look upon this 
same force as something which is killing my life-preserving 
instinct. I try to keep my balance by holding on to an Eastern 
philosophy and leaving my emotional life pretty much to itself 
and God. 

All Western philosophies, except Schopenhauer (Deussen) 
are idealistic, optimistic and intellectualistic, and I prefer an 
organic philosophy which does not look upon our intellect as 
the primary cause. of all. The Unknown God in us is the primal 
cause of all, and our consciousness, ideals and earthly life are 
merely revelations of the same. 

All this to explain to you why I cannot see a parallel between 
religion, and politics. It is true there are men who are deeply 

religios and at the same time politicians, but I cannot under- 
stand how they take the one for the other. (I know you don’t, 
for you it’s only a natural or rather spiritual consequence.) 

f Politics is always man-made ‘“‘dogmas’’ which may be in 
accordance with our creative organisms and so self-preserving ; 
but [ am convinced that the collectivity as a whole cannot see 
a higher ideal in politics, and for that reason politics is doomed 
to lose its fine essence, and will be reduced to a ‘‘crude’’ form 
of self-preservation, in the end crushing the fine spirits who 
wanted to raise it to a higher level. Just as the church and its 
ritual is for the majority of people a form to gratify their 
zesthetic feelings, so politics will always remain a means of self- 
preservation and no more. A fine conception of Marxism must 
needs end in Bolshevism. The purest idealism will always be 
turned into something useful and practical by the crowd; and 
so it will ever be. Not that I blame this crowd; they simply do 
not see these higher and better things, and therefore do not 
want them. 

Spiritual things brought into contact with material things 
will be suppressed in the end. And yet I believe in them when 
cultivated on their own territory. 

Politics and social ethics for the man of “Power”? and 
‘‘Bejaher’’ of life. Christian ethics for the man of ‘“‘Love’’ and 
the ‘‘Verrleiner’’ of life. 

That the mystical and social life are opposites is more difficult 
for idealistic Western than for Eastern minds to grasp. I can- 
not help believing that these twain shall never meet. Were all 
politicians like you (but you are not a politician, you are a true 
Christian, belonging to the other world), there would be a 
chance of real brotlferhood; but I am sorry to say that I cannot 
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believe ‘‘goodness’’ to be ever predominant in human nature as 
a collectivity. Leave man alone, take his fear away, and you 
will have the law of the jungle. No government can do without 
discipline and needs must inspire some kind of fear, or else the 
State will collapse. 

Love and righteousness will continue to exist individually, 
but can never be turned into a political system. I could find 
many examples in my own life as a teacher, of the injustice and 
lovelessness in every human system. 

However, the world of Hitler and Marx (the biological, tech- 
nical world) has its place on earth as well as the world of 
Christ. The world of Hitler (the natural law) will always be the 
stronger, and in times of economical stress Christ will be 
turned out, to be tolerated again when the natural law is safely 
established. 


JACK HILTON 


Hibernation 


HE seasons come and go. We have our flows of summers 

and winters, of springs and autumns. Men are born and 
die, civilisations too. There are our constant Hellenisms and 
Hebraisms, the golden sunshine and white-winters’ corrective 
purge. It all happens, keeps happening. It is grand to J’.e in 
the youth of spring, to glow out summerly, to .nellow 
autumnly, but oh, the winter of the end, of the deati. But so 
the cycle goes, round and round relentlessly. The winters of 
nature and of history are things to be faced, to be suffered. And 
some winters are very bad and frightening, some of them are 
the winters of the long, lasting, black frosts. These besides 
purging are very deadly, they kill off the unfitted. Old people 
are apprehensive of them, young often unconcerned. The 
serious minded people of to-day can be considered old, they 
view the future apprehensively, they see in it their doom. They 
feel incapable of standing up to the winter. They hate had the 
joy of their spring democracy, lived in the cheer of its summers, 
and seen the autumn ending. 

Now with the rebuffs that are taking place, the democracy 
that they thought was a permanent political institution of civi- 
lisation seems to be collapsing. What they*see makes them 
blink their eyes with amazement. Eyes that had believed the 
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democratic building was going up and up, and taking on an 
architectural beauty, are now .seeing cracks. Their ears have 
heard the fall of some wall in the building. Suspicion is coming 
to them that there has been some jerry workmanship some- 
where. Sympathy is being expressed for the builders. They 
have been unlucky. The winds of havoc have blown before the 
roof was'on. Many people believe that if the job could have 
been finished, the building would have been the noblest of all 
time; that it would have stood any test and lasted for ever. ‘They 
think that the idea and intentions were. good; that if there had 
been craftsmen on the job it could have been accomplished. 
They bemoan the fact that craftsmen had only previously been 
employed on castles, and churches. They assert that the modern 
democratic building was left to apprentices and dilutees. Instead 
of being matured and experienced workmen, they have been 
children making something from the invention of their childish 
dreams. They had tried to build a fairy building. 

The modern democrat is only a weakling—one well intended, 
one looking naive-eyed at the wonder and horror in the external 
world. He is the child of a mixed marriage, and is not loved by 
his parents. The utilitarian marriage between aristocracy and 
industry ‘has been an unhappy expedient. Mother and father 
have been at cross purposes. Their kid is a mongrel, a weak, 
consuniptive, rickety thing. If it had been a healthy blue-eyed 
child, the loveless match might have ripened to contentment, 
and their ‘joint love might have fostered the child. But with a 
marriage like theirs, and a child like theirs, everything is 
wrong. There is no harmony in the home. Father wants to be 
the boss. Mother wants to be the boss. The child, wants to be 
the boss and to ignore them both. 

Let us look at the parents. The father is Saute Church. He 
became rather fat and indolent and ar rogant. His manor and 
house, or palace and park, became weedy and dilapidated. He 
bemoaned the fact that he could not hunt so well, drink so hard, 
and receive. the tributes due to.his station. He regretted that 
the world ‘would not remain sleepy and still. He did not want 
the new economy. He looked admiringly at his old saddle, and 
disgustingly at the stage coach and railway carriage seat. 
Things were slipping from his control. He was past his prime 
and therefore very old-fashioned. He was at the gout stage and 
needed a crutch, and his old-fashioned eyes looked for a woman 
to-lean on. He wanted one that would not be costly; one that 
would bring him abit of brass and make him some, instead of 
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spending him some. He wanted to sit by the fire and live in the 
memory of his former glory. Though he grumbled, he was a 
wise old codger. He knew that there was something in the new- 
fangled notions. But he did not want to be troubled by them. 
He would have no objections to receiving a share of the profits. 
He would take the hand of some lady who was modern and 
could do modern things. She would have his name and he 
would have the fruits of her capacity. Still he would not fall in 
love with her. They would sleep in separate beds. 

He found the wife he was looking for in Miss Mercantile— 
industry. She was a bit of a shrew with a lean-and hungry look, 
still, she was practical and busy. She had managed to save 
instead of spend. She had a self-made elation which made her 
conceited. She was proud of her independence and capacity, 
and of her social worth. The old Squire was a debauched old 
encumbrance, but there was good blood in him, and he was a 
catch; she stepped up when she married him. He had breed, 
he gave her station. She became eniancipated socially and poli- 
tically as well as economically. And besides, he had been quite 
frank. He had told her he wanted some respectable girl to look 
after him, to keep the house in order and boss.the show. It was 
a marriage of mutual advantage. There’ would not be any 
kissing. | 

No man has a better gait than a Squire. And Squire Church 
often carried more than wise men usually drank. His wife did 
the toiling and he did the spending and complaining. Often 
he would hiccup his Tennyson, saying when woman wore. the 
trousers the world was in confusion. Still he felt secure with 
such a woman and would sing to her of his yeomen and of all 
being well with the world. He was not so bad in himself and 
his bark was often much worse than his bite. His rather bleary 
eyes saw the horrid things his wife was making. All the things 
he valued were disappearing. Science came into agriculture 
and industry as his wife put his house into orderly shape. 
Muscle, nerve and sweat were replaced by engines. Ships were 
built which needed no men to man them. Flesh and blood were 
stifled, and the Squire’s servants were tied to tlie woman’s 
skirts. On Saturdays the house was made tidy. On Mondays 
the humdrum of the task and duty rebegan. 

And then it happened. The old Squire became over-fuddled 
and mistook his spouse for some buxom wench who he sup- 
posed had jumped into bed to keep him warm. And our demo- 
cratic baby was born. It was a child of chance. A mistake. It 
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should not have been, but arriving it was given shelter and food 
and a few rags and many onerous duties. And so“the English 
family existed in the really modern sense. A Tory father, a 
Whig mamma, and a liberal-minded, puny, crying baby. 
Because the old Squire wished quietness, and because the old 
woman was becoming affluent, the baby was given less irksome 
tasks, a little more food, and a Sunday dress up. 

Now that the pleasant seasons have passed there’s a little 
to-do in the national manor house. The old Squire claims he is 
still the master. By gad, sir, Johnny Walker has weathered many 
winters. The Shrew, too, claims she is the power she was; read 
any orthodox economist if you want her prayer. And their child, 
poor thing, is a man, of a kind. He is the English democrat. 
And what is the English democrat? As an idealist he is “nay 
so bad.’’ He’s best in the anarchist’s humour of Godwin and 
believing that man is most just when he is most reasonable, 
and most reasonable when he is educated, and most educated 
when he enjoys intellectual freedom. ‘‘If there has been any- 
thing more substantial than all the rest, it is justice, a principle 
that rests upon this single postulation, that man and man are 
beings of the same nature, and susceptible under certain limita- 
tions of the same advantages.”’ 

Still the English democrat has never applied his major 
idealism to political policy. As a politician he has been a scurvy, 
mealy-mouthed, cheap-jack. Practice has never been an English 
virtue. The chief note he has struck has always been one of 
illiberal, cautious, conservatism. And because of it many decent 
men find politics very indecent. The basis of democracy must 
be a recognition of economic liberty for all. The liberty to talk, 
write, be idealistic, in the English democratic way is semi- 
humbug. So we see that the democratic child is really the blood 
and bones of Miss Whig and Squire Church. Maybe it is a 
slight improvement on them both. But it’s got no dynamic. 
There is no real prod and stir in it. It goes to work, it speaks, 
and thinks, insipidly. And like its parents it fears the coming 
winter. 

It wants’ bucking up, taking a walk, revitalising. And that 
will be some job. Healthy beings, the proletariat, will have to 
run about carrying napkins, headache powders, Beecham’s 
pills, and hot-water bottles, and perhaps exhaust themselves so 
that the idealistic word democracy can be kept in the English 
dictionary. Still it will be worth it. Keep the patient alive 
through the winter, try to make it healthy in the spring, push 
on for the glory of the summer, or else face the long black 
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winter of Fascism. To healthy men the choice between sickly- 
democracy and Fascism is unfortunate. But Fascism is dark- 
ness, is death for the innocent, doom for the unborn. 

The seasons go round, winter will pass. In the fields the 
bluebells and cowslips will grow when the spring has been 
reached. Though we have to have our black historic winter, 
let us feel that it will go, that we can come through to the lilac 
time and see their heads mauve and white. The cherry trees 
will smell deliciously, and the broom will be full of bloom. We 
will gather the horse-chestnuts that have fallen at our feet. We 
will become lusty boys and throw them and kick them. The 
candelabra will be in position, buds will have bursted on the 
hawthorns, and flowers risen up from our bulbs. We have the 
spring, the delight of to-morrow before us. For such things 
winters are worth enduring. Winters are nature’s and society’s. 
purges. The worth-while survive them. New clean sprigs shoot 
in the spring. New principles and practices can shoot up. Maybe 
we can have a new philosophy in life’s garden. Maybe the 
thirst for power and advantages will die in the winter. Mavhe 
inequalities, bad economic practices will have died, too. It 
seems to me that it’s to be their death and ours. Winter does 
kill, does purge, but there is the survival, the living through, 
the new birth, the riddance of decease, the spring. 


Poem 


SOFT enchanted season, 
Cuckoo and chestnut time, 
Ledges of chestnut heaped 
With the chestnut flower at prime, 
Where the pulse of summer beats 
In one brief rhyme: 


From dawn to soft of evening 

Cuckoo to cuckoo cries, 

Threading the summer air 

With throb of warm surprise, 

Wizard that old sweet craft ‘ 
To wizard plies. 


A spell lies on the season, 

A spell lies quick in me 

That this worn heart should scale 
Those chestnut cliffs in glee . 
And take its pleasure there 
With wind and bee. 


ROBERT FAULDS. 


we And Yet Once More 


“THE Socialist movement’ s attitude towards the war of 1914 
was 4’matter of surprise, therefore, only for those who had only 
a supérficial knowledge of the movement or had taken its 

editorial, articles too seriously (as a certain proportion of the 
masses’ had done). The solidarity of the proletarian masses, of 
which so much had been made at congresses, visibly collapsed 
when the mists of a ee non-committal, pacifistic ideology 
were blown away by the declaration of war. Whereas the 
Socialist of the Entente found no difficulty in echoing the 
general war-cry, ‘We are fighting for democracy,’ the German 
party could claim that in supporting, the Iniperial | Government 
it was supporting the enemy of the Russian’ regiment of force. 
Engels’ demand that if;the ‘Socialists were to participate in the 
defence of the Fatherland they should do so only under certain 
military conditions proved impracticable, as it would only have 
léd'to an impairment of the military machine. 

“Tt was comparatively easy for the. Socialists of’ the Entente 
to defend a policy of war, as they had grown accustomed to 
look on Socialism and democracy as almost identical. Signif- 
caritly enough, this view was taken even by those who had been 
considered to be strict Marxists.” (Waldemar Gurian, in The 
Rise and Decline of Marxism, p. 92.) 


Eua e 


FREDERICK ABEL 


Toothache 


AV had a toothache. 

It was one of those supreme sufferings that cannot be 
promptly lọcated. Rav’s tongue became rigid and dry as it 
swept over interminable ranges of hot rocks. Unexplored jagged 
cliffs cut into its vibrating | hot surface and left the wounded 
flesh with the impression that the whole mouth was one glowing 
battlefield, one huge valley of woe, utterly beyond repair. Rav 
looked into depths, of black coffee, into miles of metro-railroad 
and unvarying ribbons of Dubonnet advertisements, into the 
narrow wian staircase of his little hotel, with eyes that 
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mournfully longed for black. He thought of the heavy burden, 
weighing now for evermore on a black and incredible world, a 
burden in compensation for the dull torture he was undergoing 
just then, a burden of doles and rewards and consolation prizes, 
which he must henceforth try to squeeze from the world, hope- 
less task as it is. He thought of the cure: first, all his lower 
right molars had to be removed; then as the pain reflected itself 
on the upper set, he condemned all his teeth on the right side. 
However Rav was convinced that they were much too firmly 
set and he imagined the gums would have to be opened. If an 
extremely sharp little blade would run over his gums in a zig- 
zag line, perhaps all those right teeth could fall out by them- 
selves. He thought he had heard of one Brinzki, in Warsaw, 
who even had his gums removed anda silver support put in, a 
perfectly hideous affair, the very idea of which made Rav’s 
scalp run into little wrinkles. lor all he knew about dental sur- 
gery, the real cause of his suffering might have been a recondite 
infection of the whole jaw, like Brinzki’s. Lying’ in bed Rav 
distinctly felt that the veins at the back of his head were stopped 
and that an ominously throbbing hollow formed itself with its 
centre somewhere round the nose. Perhaps his face would have 
to be cut open in order to tap that big cavity and the surgeon 
would then proceed to drain some poisonous liquids from Rav’s 
head. Or the pain would send out lightning rays all over his 
back and his right arm; after all, Rav concluded, it might 
be his lungs, a tuberculotic formation, or even cancer of the 
larynx. When he kept his tongue sucked up between his back 
teeth, the suffering would ooze away; but it was impossible to 
keep the tongue there for ever, besides, that poor organ, what 
with reconnoitring, prodding, and stiffening so as to feel and 
register more readily, became a quivering mass of rawness and 
lost all sense of taste, like a lyric poet who had been put to an 
uncongenial task. 


QA 


’ Rav’s right eye gradually adjusted itself to a limited opening 
somewhat in the manner of a Russian countess ‘reduced to 
polishing cutlery in a kosher restaurant. He always felt his 
eyesight was defective, which probably accounted for his 
violently unorthodox views. But now his entire power of con- 
sistent focussing was lost and he glanced around in an unsolid 
cosmos, planned and decorated by eminent ‘artists like Diirer, 
El Greco and Aubrey Beardsley. Rav imagined in a half-dream 
that the surface of his molars could conveniently be used as 
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blocks for a print, illustrative of THE TOOTHACHE; and 
for an interpretation in tempera or oil of the theme, he unhesi- 
tatingly chose Mantegna. Not a few figures of that master which 
Rav had seen in the Louvre seemed to suffer from toothache, 
his Muses were obviously prancing round to forget that ailment 
and even the flagellation of Christ appeared to be administered 
as a counter-irritant. Rav could never think of those vices 
wading through dirty water and of that arboral figure, in 
terrible wrath over the ignorance of visitors who could not read 
its winding Latin, Greek, and Hebrew inscriptions, without 
intensifying his own pain. He viewed the world now through 
the oblique lens of his right eye. The queue of a Sunday after- 
noon waiting for a chance to see the Paramount programme, or 
the little huddled pack of miserable people reading Le Matin 
in the windows of that newspaper, or the steaming crowd in 
the Métro, screwed and jammed into degradation, men and 
women, at the rate of seven to a square yard, dumbly spitting 
infinite hatred at each other to assert the last drop of indi- 
viduality in a quivering mess of mankind—in short everybody 
who laughed and. wept, drank and stank in Paris, everybody 
for Rav merely counted as so many supers to the gigantic spec- 
tacle of one enormous, immeasurable Cosmic Toothache which 
was the world: which was Hell. 


The scenery of this grandiose show, transpositions into 
artistic forms of one definite mood, was conceived by Rav to be 
almost architectural. It spread into wings of buildings, green 
pastures and flower-beds, several symphonic movements and 
colours. There were turrets, supreme spasms of vast terraces 
with lilies and gladioli, elegant scherzo interpolations and tor- 
rents of vivid oilpaint, squeezed out of thick tubes over a granite 
floor very vehemently, with a firm thumb like the sickness of a 
tin animal. Or a groan would rise in an innermost layer of Rav’s 
and he would snip the groan off in the bud, so that it never 
blossomed forth. He saw the horseshoe-shaped road of build- 
ings, ruins mostly, in which all sorts of anthropomorphic crea- 
tures lived: a Grey Filling in one semi-detached, very respect- 
ably and secludedly since so many years: a tiny sinew of garlic 
in another house, probably a hotel, in which the tenants changed 
twice daily ; a third which had stood empty for months since an 
old filling died and sank with a cheese sandwich, was haunted 
by a real dark Draught Spook, and in a fourth, just as you 
turned down to the right, there lived the ghastly Old Pain, 
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popping its ugly head out at frequent intervals, or, indeed, 
standing at the front window, sitting on the sill, like a Gothic 
gargoyle. The artistic transposition of this suffering seemed to 
Rav to be quite obvious. As he was able to differentiate between 
a toothache which presented itself in the shape of one of Dürer’s 
Apocalyptic Horsemen, and the one which was more like Inertia 
on Mantegna’s picture, he soon felt he would explain it to the 
dentist in such terms. Lying on one’s right side, pressing the 
gargoyle to the pillow, it was exactly like the introduction to 
Beethoven’s first symphony, an elongated chord, solved in a 
short despairing question-mark, and the whole process repeated 
on the dominant, without a final answer: then a throbbing 
which explains why the question had been posed at all. And 
when he gave it up, got out of bed and sat on the floor in the 
middle of the room, the toothache became like endless terraces 
of concrete heated by a maddening hard sun, or like giant ruins 
of a mediæval castle, cracking and crumbling in an earthquake. 
It became like hot stone gulfs, receiving icy cascades of water 
from above and brittle chalk sediments remaining. Then fol- 
lowed the era of counter-irritant fancies. 


Rav imagined a girl picking up pins from a narrow travelling 
belt and handing them to him. He would stab the pins into the 
dreadful hollow of the tooth, into the gums and the cheek from 
the inside. Then he would get a yard-long syringe with the 
tiniest possible orifice and press boiling vinegar into the tooth. 
At the same time a half-frozen liquid—perhaps iodine—could 
be poured into his ear and stopped with non-hydrophile cotton 
wool. Also icicle tampons, one after the other, small and sharp 
like the loudest gramophone needles. He wanted to chew lumps 
of sugar and dog-biscuits, listen to a woman playing the 
Rachmaninoff prelude in C sharp minor, read the Ami du Peuple, 
and see the Smiling Lieutenant with Maurice Chevalier. No phy- 
sical suffering mattered to him now, so long as it balanced the 
crescendoes and drawn diminuendos of the toothache. He sang 
old Yiddish lullabies to himself and recited a couple af psalms in 
Hebrew in the darkness of his bed. That used to make him cry. 


One night he fought several rounds with the monster. Firmly 
clutching the edge of his mattress and staring into dark 
oblivion. One-two-three violent stabs, like consecutive bamboo 
arrows. Then Rav would hit back, clashing his half-maimed 
jaws together : one-two-three. A long dissonant chord followed, 
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with a fermata, fainting into sparkling tremoloes at the fringed 
ends of it in the next bar. Rav turned into an offensive attitude. 
He pressed the iron shoehorn to his cheek. A wriggling worm 
was boiling inside, grew and became a giant cobra, twisting itself 
round the vibrating nerve. Throb. A pause. Throb-throb. Long 
pause. Rav was ready to sign a contract assuring him a perpetual 
pain not greater than this one. Happiness, Rav thought, was 
mere absence of toothache. Anything else did not matter. 
Bereavement. Being a cripple. Being impotent. Castration. 
Amputation. Blindness. Poverty he knew too well to think it 
was so terrible. | 

He falls asleep. 


. NOTABLE BOOKS 


Environment and Response 


LL attitudes are relative, and the factors of conflict and 

co-operation ever adjusting themselves in fresh alignment 
and opposition—yet we can distinguish three definite provinces 
of life each of which demands a unified response if we are to 
avoid either individualism or absolutism. These three manifes- 
tations are the natural world, humanity and God; and the three 
are one, sustained by tensions which some are tempted to 
interpret by Hegelian dialectic; but nature and man are funda- 
mentally complements, and God both essential and inclusive. A 
very thoughtful effort to synthesise these major elements has 
been made by Dr. Wendell Thomas in his latest book, “A 
Democratic Philosophy ’’ (Correlated Enterprises, New York, 
$1.50)—-where he seeks to resolve the teaching of three very 
different men: John Dewey, the philosopher of applied science; 
Kar! Marxg the prophet of planned society; and Sankara, the 
profound religious thinker of Hinduism. It were over-arbitrary 
to subsume the principles of these thinkers each under one of 
the three divisions of life indicated above; for each, in some 
measure, approaches a comprehension of all: yet the philosophic 
limitations of Dewey and Marx are explicable by their limited 
interpretation of environment, concentrating as they do only 
upon the co-ordination of the natural world and man. For Dewey 
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the art of living ts education; hence his concern for the indi- 
vidual and especially the child. The environmental response is 
defensive rather than aggressive with a resultant ambiguity as 

regards the ultimate goal of freedom. In his anxiety for the 
maintenance of individual integrity he lapses at times into an 
advocacy of individualism; assuming that “‘free individual 
development” is the end for which the social order exists. In 
contradistinction, Marx preaches a coercive response to environ- 
ment; and though his materialistic attitude is not a philosophic 
absolute, yet it betrays him into postulating a social absolute. 
His vision is focussed upon communal liberation; but if he 
thereby rejects individualism he tends to subvert personal 
responsibility. The world and man remain a duality in the sys- 
tems of Dewey and Marx; resolvable by a variable adjustment 
between necessity and desire: hence arises their conflicting 
assessment of the individual/community integration. But, as 
Wendell Thomas affirms: “. .. conflict itself is not absolute at 
any time. It is relative to God and to every experience of peace 
and co-operation. If, then, we take God’s point of view, as Jesus 
did, we cannot identify ourselves absolutely with any one side 
of a conflict : we may champion the working class as exemplify- 
ing in its habit of co-operative production the mutual service 
which characterises God’s kingdom, but we cannot exclude an 
opposing institution or class from our sympathetic consideration. 
. .. We shall thus see the problem as all of one piece, including 
ourselves, and shall have recourse to redemptive love as the basic 
method of revolution.” l 


There is one inconsistency in Wendell Thomas’ exposition ; 
his endeavour to consolidate the parity between Jesus and Marx 
by over-stressing the sociological significance of the parables. 
Whatever Hebraic qualities were shared by those two prophets 
their approach to reality was antipodal : the classless society is 
heritable by controlling environment; the ‘‘kingdom of God” 
by personal integration. This also is the message of Sankara : 
necessity and desire are a unity in God who is love, and love’s 
creativeness His necessity. Brotherhood is then recognised to 
be axiomatic, and our conscience to be this consciousness. 
Accordingly, it follows that as God maintains His integrity in 
creation so the integrated human being maintains his experience 
of God by growing into community. The last section of Dr. 
Thomas’ book is a ground-plan of the nature of such a com- 
munity based upon the principles of the three éeachers who have 
been under consideration. WILLIAM SOUTAR. 


The Decline of Marxism 


T would be impossible to indicate all the issues raised in 

Waldemar Gurian’s new book, The Rise and Decline of 
Marxism (Burn Oates) 7s. 6d. That must be its strongest recom- 
mendation. It is a quite objective history of Socialist politics 
during the past century, and as such the most radical possible 
criticism of Marxist theory. The root-cause of the present poli- 
tical impasse, as it emerges from this narrative, is the failure, 
first of the Second, and now of the Third International to either 
follow in practice a line consistent with the theory of the “‘inter- 
national proletariat,” or to abandon that theory openly, once 
and for all, and take the consequence. 

If, as Marx-Leninists have always asserted, Pacifism was 
the correct, and even obvious, course for a “‘scientific Socialist” 
to take in 1914, so far as international war was concerned, it is. 
difficult to see why it should be any less correct to-day. The 
emergence of a Socialist power in Russia merely obviates, by 
their theory, the necessity of converting imperialist into civil 
war in that territory. And the situation is not fundamentally 
altered by the rise of Fascism, if, as Marxists also assert, the 
Italian and German workers are living in a state of terror and 
suppressed rebellion. If they are not, either their standard of 
living has not been lowered, or else the ethos of a class is not 
directly conditioned by its economic role. In the former case, 
the Communists are forced on to ethical grounds for their objec- 
tion to Fascism; in the latter, there is no guarantee whatever 
that a socialisation of the means of production would, by what- 
ever means accomplished, automatically generate a society of 
human brotherhood. 

No wonder they hate ‘‘Trotskyism’’! It is the nemesis of 
their own duplicity. 

Dr. Gurian does not state the problem in these terms. But 
he shows, on the one hand, how the German Communists. 
refused until too late to recognise the fact which, though self- 
evident, contradicted their dogma, namely, that ‘‘proletarian- 
isation did not lead to the expansion of the proletarian-Marxian 
consciousness” ; and on the other, how the Social Democrats. 
exposed themselves to every hostility by failing to abandon the 
old formula: “Propaganda against Social Democracy takes. 
‘seriously’ the Marxian catchwords and theories which are no 
longer taken seriously by itself: Social Democracy in its. 
present form, though really bourgeois, is effectively dealt with 
by the contention*that it is the party of the class-war, of ‘no 
Fatherland,’ and of the world revolution.” 
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‘What has happened so clearly in Germany is happening 
everywhere, The contradiction, left unexplained, between social 
promises based on the supposed international unity of the pro- 
jetariat and the fact of belonging to a particular State and 
nation is holding up the Socialist movement.” To-day the Third 
International is pursuing a policy almost indistinguishable from 
that of the Second in 1914 (see quotation, p. 244). Neither will 
face up to the necessity—which Dr. Gurian sees, although he 
does not relate it sufficiently explicitly to the foregoing’ argu- 
ment—of an ethical, religious opposition to ‘“‘politicisation.”’ 
By ‘‘politicisation’’ he means ‘‘the deliberate conversion of the 
human being into a creature whose purpose of existence is com- 
prised by his existence in society, a creature for whom every 
question that concerns the truth takes the form of what is the 
correct ordering of society here below.” “‘This politicisation can 
only be overcome by remembering the vital fact that ‘belief in 
God is the unshaken foundation of all responsible action on 
earth.’ This, the only genuine triumph over politicisation— 
genuine because of its religious character—is also the best 
protection of humanity.” F. A. LEA. 


EIRENE PEARMAIN 


This Monstrous Regiment of 


Women ! 


PEAR and its offspring Greed are popularly supposed to be 
responsible for the present chaos that Jack built, but Mr. J. 
H. Watson, in his article in the April number, would, like the 
offending Adam, lay the blame for present wars and rumours 
of war on modern woman, from whose ‘‘sovereignty’’ man 
would risk a blood bath, rather than submit to be hag-ridden! 
But what monstrous regiment of women is this that could set 
up such a panic fear in manly breasts! 

Always supposing Mr. Watson is right about the sovereignty 
of woman (which I doubt), there certainly does seem to be a 
strong analogy between the antagonism of some modern states 
and the Strindbergian battle for supremacy that he would 
suggest is raging between the sexes in certain walks of life. 
War between peoples is but the external symbol of war within 
the heart of man, for which inner chaos Mr. Watson blames— 
woman’s emancipation ! ‘ 

“Peace (he says) demands a potency which can only come 
from man made free. It must be a creative effort and can only 
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draw its sap from the roots of a rich relationship between man 
and woman, and such richness cannot exist where the woman 
is predominant.” All of which is profoundly true, but I do not 
think Mr. Watson’s up-with-the-men and _ let’s-have-women- 
back-in-their-place attitude offers any amelioration. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” What nearer 
neighbour can a man have than his wife? And how can the 
‘equal relationship, implied in the commandment of Christ, 
exist between them if either of the partnership is dominating 
the other? Believe me, understanding and an equal give and 
take is a better cure for neurosis than ‘‘a clout across the lug’’! 

But, according to Mr. Watson, woman is now top dog, and 
man must to the wars in consequence. Then let us cure this. 
unnatural ascendancy; and may not the cure lie with the cause ? 
Mr. Watson declares that a happily married woman, with home 
and family, cares not two raps for emancipation, and I am 
inclined to agree with him: the Pethick-Lawrences of this. 
world are few. And since spinsters were less common before 
the war than after, the suffragette movement must have been 
inaugurated by a goodly proportion of the unhappily married. 
But it takes two to make a quarrel. What is man’s share? 

To quote Mr. Watson again: “The average young male 
goes through adolescence with charmed ideas about women. 
He sees her as beautiful, perfect, lovely, a person of 
sweet kindness, without passion.” Not as she is, in fact, 
but as he would have her be; and the poor mutt is inevit- 
ably disillusioned! These romantic ideas about women may 
well be the source of many unhappy marriages which have thus 
led indirectly to female ascendancy—and war ! 

The Victorian era which preceded this ascendency was. 
drenched with Romance. Let the men of to-day therefore regard 
the emancipation of woman as a natural recoil from the false 
values, stuffy rooms, suffocating clothes, feather beds and emo- 
tional dishonesty of the Victorian era, and welcome it with 
sympathy and understanding. For, just as man has made a 
mess of science, woman, with countless years of subjection to 
masculine dominance behind her, was bound to mis-use her 
first freedom. 

Not till man ceases to fear or romanticise woman—not till he 
sees heras she really is, may we expect an era of happy home 
life, and couples of which both partners in the richness of their 
equal relationship, have achieved something greater than them- 
selves. 7 

Not feminine ascendency, but Romanticism must be given a 
large measure of responsibility for war, and the cause of 
Romanticism is—but that is another story. When mén and 
women are reconciled to themselves, as well as to each other, 
we shall have peace. 


GIVE AND TAKE 


DEAR : 

Thank you for your criticism of my position. But isn’t it based on 
a complete misunderstanding of that position? I don’t say, and never 
should dream of saying, that the visible Church will save the world. 
I don’t believe in the visible Church. Why should I? 

What I believe is that the only organisation which can save the 
world is a Christian Church. Of that I am convinced. The values we 
are seeking to defend—above all, the unique value of the individual 
human person—are Christian values; they have their origin in Christ. 
That’s not a new position I have taken up. I have held it passionately 
these fourteen years. The change that has taken place in me is that 
after a period of painful and reluctant acceptance that violence might 
be necessary to establish a new order of society in which that value 
should be really acknowledged, I came to see quite simply that 
violence, and the thought of violence, destroys the very value I am 
seeking to defend and to extend. 

With that I became an absolute pacifist. Then began the final 
phase of my realisation—purely a matter of personal first-hand 
expertence—that in fact I could only get the strength to endure what 
I should or might be called upon to endure, from Christ. I needed 
Christ. And I acknowledge my need. And I say: All men need 
Christ who go my way. 

By being a member of the Church, do you think for one moment 
that I subscribe to what its representatives do, or say? I intend to 
proclaim what Christ and Christianity mean for me. But I do this, 
now, not as individual merely, but as a member of the Church: and 
not all the Archbishops in the world can challenge my right to do so. 
And to do them justice, I do not believe that they would desire to 
stop my mouth, provided I did not claim to speak on behalf of the 
Church. 

It seems to me that you do not see the vital distinction between 
the visible and the invisible Church. I belong to the Church, and 
that’s enough for you. I have turned to worship a dead Christ 
instead of a living one. That’s nonsense. It’s just because I need a 
living Christ, continually, that I am in the Church. I find Him 
there. I can find Him elsewhere. True. And I don’t suppose many 
men of my generation are as trained to find Him elsewhere as I am. 
But it’s not just an affair of Christ and me; it is Christ antl all men 
that I care passionately about. Communion and Community in 
Christ: for life has taught me that there is no other. If the service 
of Christian Communion did not exist, I should have to invent it— 
not I, but Man in me. Try to understand what I am saying. Don’t 
let me feel that you feel that I have let you down, 

Wherein have I changed? I am a Socialist, I am a Pacifist, ] am 
a Christian. If in the worship of the Church I find that strengthens 
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me to be whati I am, only more so, I cannot understand your com- 
plaint. It is because I have not surrendered any of my essential 
convictions that I am where I am. J.M. M. 


DEAR i l 

Please don’t think I am optimistic about the Church. I am not. 
But I am convinced that the only form a revolutionary movement 
can take (if it is not to lose the end in the means) is a Christian 
movement, and that a Christian revolutionary movement must, at 
some point or other, attach itself to the Church, choosing that form 
of the visible Church which offers the greatest opportunity for inde- 
pendence and freedom, and is in spirit least authoritarian. 

You see, I have watched revolutionary movements disintegrate 
because of the lack of any power of inwardly purifying and renewing 
themselves, and the lack of spiritual discipline. I have been through 
the Socialist political movement, and come out on the far side; and 
I have merely re-trodden the path of William Morris’s discovery 
that what we have to do is ‘‘to found a religion." But you just 
cannot found a new religion. It’s impossible—the kind of cgoism 
that would undertake it is essentially opposed to the spirit of Chris- 
tian Socialism; and, when you get so far, you discover that it 1s-not 
a new religion that is required but the rebirth of an old one. 

Now in the past, I grant you willingly, the various renascences of 
the Christian religion, since the break-up of the medizeval Church, 
have been accomplished by new schisms—by the founding of new 
separated Churches. But now, historically and practically, we have 
come to the end of Separatism. What we need is Christian unity. 
Separatism has been a ‘‘function’’ of Nationalism; and it is precisely 
Nationalism that we are striving to overcome. 

But the belief that we must have the Church as our spiritual centre 
—a Church in which the imaginative interpretation of Christianity 
(theological and social) is at least legitimate, i.e., the Church of 
England—does not mean in the least that we must work only within 
the Church. But we, by making our submission to the Church, 
immediately gain the right to speak for the Church. I am afraid 
always of speaking presumptuously: but what I have in mind is 
not that the Church shall give a lead, but that we, as members of 
the Church, shall do so. And because we are members of the Church, 
and participants in the mystery of her worship, we shall be con- 
stantly felled with a sense of our own imperfection: constantly 
renewed in humility and love. My experience is categorical on this 
point. Without spiritual humility, there can be no sustained power 
of love. J.M. M. 





DEAR SIR, í 
As an active pacifist, I would like to ask some non-rhetorical 
questions about communities. 
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(1) Will these successful communities help to prevent war? Mr. 
Harris (Adelphi, March, 1938) appears to contend that community 
has an improving effect on psychology, and that this new psychology 
will help to prevent war. 

What was the fault with the old small communities, for they did 
not abolish war? 

Is it claimed that, to-day, community feeling, engendered by com- 
munity activity, will extend beyond the group and so prevent war 
with other groups? 

I take it for granted that community can help to prevent war (as 
claimed) only because of the effect on the psychology; physical 
contact is possible only over a small area, and economic inter- 
dependence we have had for some time. 

(2) We have only so much time, effort, money to expend on 
abolishing war. Thus, if the answer to (1) is in the affirmative, the 
next question is: would expenditure on community be justified by 
the return? Would the same expenditure in another sphere or spheres 
(politics, self-training, propaganda, &c.) yield a better return? Or 
ought we to combine our community work with efforts in other 
spheres? If so, in what proportion? (Meaning, of course, what is 
the ideal? The individual would practise according to ability and 
opportunity). 

A body of progressives should try to settle these problems. Even 
a part solution would enable us to go forward with less distraction, 
more confidence, and we would recruit more of the enormous amount 
of goodwill that surely exists. E. C. HAIGH. 


GANDHI ON HISTORY 


From a source to which I owe many good things—The Aryan 
Path—there has lately come to me a reprint of Gandhi’s book: Hind 
Swaraj, or Indian Home Rule. It was written in Gujarati thirty 
years ago, in 1908, and suppressed by the Bombay Government; but 
Gandhi had made a translation into English, which was allowed. 
The new cheap edition is clumsily printed, full of printer’s errors; 
yet, for some odd reason, I like it the more for that. It gives me 
the feeling that it is a ‘‘popular’’ book; and, in a sense, it is—it 
utters, in language always simple, sometimes almost naive, but 
everywhere beautiful, the essence of the innate spirituality of the 
Indian people. It is a truly great book: so pure of its kind that it 
seems quite tnevitable that the man who wrote it should have become 
the greatest spiritual leader in the modern world. Here is a remark- 
able passage from Chapter XVII, in which Gandhi answers the 
question: ‘‘Is there any historical evidence as to the success of what 
you have called soul-force or brute-force (Ahimsa)?”’ 

“The universe would disappear without the. existence of this 
force. But you ask for historical evidence. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to know what history means. The Gujarati equivalent 
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means: ‘It so happened.’ If that is the meaning of history. 
it is possible to give copious evidence. But if it means the doings 
of kings and emperors, there can be no evidence of soul-force 
or passive resistance in such history. You cannot expect silver 
ore in a tin mine. History, as we know it, is a record of the, 
wars of the world, and so there is a proverb among Englishmen 
that a nation which has no history, that is, no wars, is a happy 
nation. How kings played, how they became enemies of one 
another, and how they murdered one another is found accurately 
recorded in history, and if this were all that had happened in 
the world it would have been ended long ago... . 

“The fact that there are so many men still alive in the world 
shows that it is based not on the force of arms, but on the force 
of truth or love. Therefore the greatest and most unimpeachable 
evidence of the success of this force is to be found in the fact 
that in spite of the wars of the world, it still lives on. 

‘“Thousands, indeed tens of thousands, depend for their 
existence on a very active working of this force. Little quarrels 
of millions of families disappear before the exercise of this force. 
Hundreds of nations live in peace. History does not and cannot 
take note of this fact. History is really a record of every inter- 
ruption of the even working of the force of love or of the soul. 
Two brothers quarrel; one of them repeats and reawakens the 
love that was lying dormant in him; the two again begin to live 
in peace; nobody takes note of this. But if the two brothers, 
through the intervention of solicitors or some other reason, take 
up arms or go to law—which is another form of the exhibition 
of brute force,—their doings would be immediately noted in the 
Press, they would be the talk of their neighbours, and would 
probably go down in history. And what is true of families and 
communities is true of nations. There is no reason to believe 
that there is one law for families and another for nations. 
History, then, is a record of the interruption of the course of 
nature. Soul-force, being natural, is not noted in history.”’ 

There (I said to myself) is the absolute antithesis to the materialist 
doctrine of history, and it is still more profoundly true. It is the 
mark of spiritual genius to see so deeply and speak so simply as 
Gandhi does there. One is given a vision, which one will never 
forget. J. M.M, 
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Education and Christianity— 


L AST month I suggested that what was needed was the germ 
of a new Christian civilisation—a new catholic Christian 
idea. I spoke of this as a new universitas, with the purpose of 
trying to convey my conception that, if this new catholic 
Christian idea could be born, it would inevitably become the 
nucleus of a process of regeneration of all life: the luminous 
centre from which not only our social but our intellectual life 
would be revivified. There is, I said, a way of the Cross in the 
world of ideas, as well as in the world of men. Our thinking no 
less than our acting has to be ‘‘costing’’; and I even dared to 
suggest that one of the reasons why Christianity had become 
unreal was that it had avoided the burden of thinking in this 
fashion. 

In other words, my belief is that the only way ‘‘to save civi- 
lisatton’’ is to put Christianity at the very centre of our educa- 
tion. Since that is not likely to happen, it may appear that this 
is only another way of saying that it is unlikely that civilisation 
will be saved. It depends, of course, upon what we mean by 
civilisation. If we mean by it, as most people do, the persistence 
of individualistic democracy, not only is it unlikely that it will 
be saved, but it is not very desirable that it should be saved; 
and if this wera all that were doomed, there is no reason why 
we should shed many tears over it. But fundamental to my con- 
ception of civilisation is a sense of European unity, and an 
obligation towards it. And if, as seems probable, our indi- 
vidualistic democracy is to be superseded by a totalitarian 
democracy in order to aggravate the disintegration of European 
unity, we merely plunge from one not very desirable condition 
into one much worse. 

Now the unity of Europe, in so far as the idea of it endures 
at all, is a Christian unity—a unity deriving from a common 
heritage of Christian culture. As reality this unity has been 
pretty completely destroyed by the growth of capitalism; but 
an idea may persist, and still be powerful, even though it lacks 
an economic basis. And in fact when the idea of European unity 
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was universally accepted, the nations were economically isolated 
from one another. So that we may say that, as their factual or 
economic interdependence has increased, so the idea of Euro- 
pean unity has become more ghostly. The idea of European 
unity has been put to the test of behaviour—the faith has been 
tried by its works—and the result has been pitiful. 

In a sense, therefore, we might say that the present obvious 
disintegration of European unity is comforting, in the sense in 
which reality is always more comforting than illusion, and the 
truth more creative than a lie. But, though this is true, it 1s also 
true that man cannot live by bread alone; and nothing is more 
eloquent of his spiritual hunger for the idea of unity than the 
emergence in new forms of the old ideal: first in the democratic 
individualist form of the League of Nations, in which European 
unity is conceived as a piece of Anglo-Saxon democratic 
machinery with universal and equal franchise ; and second, in the 
communist totalitarian form, in which European unity is con- 
ceived as an equalitarian uniformity. These two conceptions, 
which divided between them the allegiance of idealistic Europe 
during the last twenty years, have collapsed when brought to 
the test of reality and works. And they have been shattered on 
the same obstacle—the superior force of nationalist sentiment 
to either the democratic idealism of the one, or the communistic 
idealism of the other. The League of Nations really pre-sup- 
posed a surrender of national sovereignty that was quite beyond 
the moral capacity of a ‘‘great’’ nation: the communist inter- 
nationalism pre-supposed a degree of class-hatred, and a readi- 
ness to provoke civil war which was in fact absent from the 
European working class. Both alike under-estimated the power 
of nationalist sentiment: the former under-estimated the 
nationalist pride of the “great? powers, the latter their national 
cohesiveness. The former was shipwrecked on the vice, the 
latter on the virtue, of nationalism. But the shipwreck proved’ 
that secular idealism is impotent to make reality of any secular 
conception of European unity. It proved that the only secular 
idealism of ‘‘religious’’ power (that is, capable of evoking self- 
sacrifice on a large scale) is “‘nationalism’’; and obviously 
nationalism as a religion means the final destruction of the 
“‘idea’’ of European unity save as the outcome of an imperialism 
of barbaric conquest: which is frankly proclaimed by Hitler 
in Mein Kampf.. 

Thus, any attempt to realise the conception of European 
unity, in any political form in which it emerges, now that the 
openly religious form, and its derivative, the league of sovereign 
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monarchs (the Holy Alliance: the concert of Europe), is obso- 
lete, leads manifestly, and by a necessary causal chain, to the 
“religion” of nationalism and the open repudiation of the idea 
of unity: not merely to a repudiation of it, but to a “‘moral”’ 
reprobation of it as degenerate. That is to say, the concept 
of human unity conceived as a result of natural, or political 
process, leads to its own annihilation. True, politics can be con- 
ceived as a process which would not have this result; but in that 
case it ceases to be politics, as ordinarily understood and univer- 
sally practised, namely, an appeal to the interests of the ordi- 
nary selves of mankind. Politics, in this higher sense, involves 
an absolute distinction between the higher and the lower self 
of men: which is a religious distinction, because it cannot be 
maintained on a naturalistic basis. And, since the knowledge 
of this absolute distinction cannot be conceived apart from the 
experience of this absolute distinction, we are faced with the 
necessity of basing politics—if it is not to degenerate into 
nationalist ‘‘religion’’ and universal chaos—upon an education 
into the necessity and reality of human regeneration. 

This education is the necessary basis of all education that is 
not finally destructive, materially and spiritually, of mankind. 
As G. K. Chesterton put it simply: “It is not only necessary 
that the democracy should be taught; it is also necessary that 
the democracy should be taught democracy: otherwise it will 
certainly fall a victim to that system of worldly standards which 
is the most natural and easy of all the forms of human corrup- 
tion.” Teaching democracy democracy is a paradox: what it 
means is teaching democracy Christianity—and Christianity 
not as an intellectual system, but as the necessary norm of 
human experience if human society is not to perish by its own 
corruption. Quite obviously that can only be done by those who 
really do believe that it is—-no matter how they come to that 
discovery. We have, elsewhere in this number, that brilliant 
novelist Mr. Large rediscovering the validity of the Ten 
Commandments. It cannot be otherwise. We have to begin at 
the beginning. The rediscovery of Christianity as the very con- 
dition of the existence of a community, large or small, which is 
not to become a herd; therefore as the pre-supposition of all 
education which is not finally to be turned to the destruction of 
the herd which (without Christianity) it creates and seems to 
serve—this is revealed as the one hope, and ultimately the one 
certainty, of stemming the tide that is sweeping’ mankind 
towards death. í 


SIDNEY HOOK 


Thoughts in Season“ 


“Those who cannot remember the past are condemned to repeat it.” 
SANTAYANA. 


HOSE for whom Marx’s writings are sacred texts are 

usually baffled when confronted by specific problems. For 
it is always possible, when eyes read with faith instead of critical 
understanding, to find passages to justify policies completely 
opposed to each other. Marx and Engels supported some wars 
and opposed others. It is therefore simple when fresh occasions 
arise, to seize on one or another of these past situations, 
generalise to the present on the basis of a real or fancied simi- 
larity between them, and parade some solution which usually 
has been reached on some other ground, under the mantle of 
Marx’s authority. 

Quite different is the approach of those for whom Marxism 
is a tool for understanding the social world and not an opium 
for the orthodox. After all, Marx reached his conclusions with- 
out referring to sacred texts and without resorting to easy abso- 
lutes which provided answers to all questions in advance. It 
should be possible, then, to state the Marxist position on war 
to-day so that its validity, from the point of view of those who 
accept the ideals of Socialism, is apparent in the analysis of the 
relevant evidence. l 

It used to be a commonplace of Socialist thought—and it is 
now a tested leading principle of modern scientific history—- 
that the basic cause of war in the present era is economic con- 
flict within nations and between nations. But like many other 
commonplaces of Socialist thought, the fact that it has been 
often mouthed is no guarantee that it has been understood. 
Were it understood, it would be impossible for people who 
imagine they are Socialists to support a policy of collective 
security, by which one group of capitalist powers seeks to 
impose its will on another. Many of these Socialists usually 
accept this commonplace and believe they understand it, until 
some actual war situation arises. Then they either discard it as 
obviously false in this case, or hold on to it verbally with the 
qualification that it must not be taken too literally or one- 
sidedly. $ 


* (Reprinted by permission from the American Socialist Review) 
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One of the most important reasons for failure to grasp the 
relevance of this “‘‘commonplace’’ to actual war situations, 
where fully developed capitalist nations are involved, lies in an 
initial misunderstanding of it. It is assumed that when Socialists 
assert that the basic cause of war is economic antagonisms 
they mean that they are the sole cause. But on any specific 
occasion when war is imminent, everybody is aware of the fact 
that there are other causes operating—political, psychological 
and ethical. Indeed, it is usually about these that people get 
excited. In 1917, it was submarines, the fear of Kaiserism, 
kinship with the Anglo-Saxon tradition, violation of Belgium’s 
neutrality, etc. In 1938, it is the Panay incident, the Ethiopian 
outrage, the Austrian coup, etc. In fact, people cannot be rallied 
by an appeal to fight for economic interests, for this invites the 
simple retort, ‘‘Whose?’’? Even where there is talk about the 
“Empire,” the appeal is psychological rather than economic. 
But after the war is over, and it is viewed retrospectively, even 
the war-Socialists are compelled to admit that the basic factor 
was economic. The chain of causation becomes clear including 
why, when and where the non-economic factors entered as con- 
tributing, and often necessary, elements. The overwhelming 
majority of the war-Socialists of 1914-18 lived to revise their 
evaluation of the causes of the last war. In the light of the con- 
sequences of that war not a single rationalisation for supporting 
it retained its validity. 

When Socialists say, then, that the basic cause of war is 
economic they do not mean that this is the only cause; they 
admit that there are other kinds of opposition between people 
and nations; they even predict that when war does come every 
one of these other oppositions will be exploited as the ‘‘real’’ 
reason for going to war. In broad outline, the same analysis 
holds for anti-Semitism and race wars when they assume 
virulent form. At such times, it is always some latent psycho- 
logical or religious opposition which is seized upon to justify 
overt attack. Subsequent analysis shows that these, although 
genuine enough, were not primary and that when both groups 
are economically prosperous, they do not lead to general 
violence or repression. 

Further, Socialists can admit that rarely, if ever, do nations 
go to war willingly. People may like glory, but they usually 
prefer to remain alive to enjoy it. But war -between modern 
capitalist nations flows from the inability of their economy to 
sustain the rate of profit, the level of employment and the 
standard of living of the working masses, and from the 
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domestic tensions resulting from that inability. War is as 
natural between capitalist nations as strikes are within capitalist 
nations. No one likes to go on strike. If the workers could get 
what they want without striking and if the employers could 
keep their rate of profit no matter what the workers received, 
there would be no strikes. But the upshot of the Marxian 
critique of capitalism is that neither strikes nor wars can be 
avoided for long. On the Socialist position, the only way which 
the economic conflicts which rend society—national and inter- 
national—can be avoided is by a fundamental change in the 
social order, 7.¢,. by the introduction of Socialism. At the very 
least, this is a necessary condition. Wars may ease the tension 
between and within capitalist societies until they mount once 
more. In view of what modern science is capable of, neither 
God nor the Natur-Dialektik can guarantee that civilisation will 
survive another holocaust. The only genuine alternative to war 
is Socialism, and the only effective struggle in the long run 
against war is a struggle against the economic conditions which 
breed wars. 

Before 1914 these statements were part of the common tradi- 
tion of the Socialist movement. After 1918, the Socialists who 
denied them when the war broke out, had additional evidence, 
even if of an indirect kind, of their validity. But in 1938 a new 
crop of war-Socialists is challenging them again. To-day they 
are calling for collective security to be implemented, if neces- 
sary, by military sanctions. To-morrow, the slogan may be 
different, but the logic of their position does not differ very 
much from that of the war-Socialists of 1914..Where it does 
differ, as in the case of the Stalinists, their position, as we shall 
see, is much worse. But since all groups who have abandoned 
the Marxist position, call to-day for collective security, we must 
direct our analysis primarily against this slogan. 

1. It must be stressed that any support of collective security 
by Socialists is a trap for the Socialist movement. If the country 
is part of the collective security bloc, it must raise its war 
potential to the highest power. Every interruption of industry, 
every attempt on the part of the working class to assert itself 
militantly for better conditions, interferes with the mobilisation 
of sentiment and resources. How can Socialists support the 
collective security programme for their own country and lead 
the struggle for better conditions which objectively imperils 
that program? Frañce is a case in point. If they are sincere in 
one, they cannot be sincere in the other. 

2. Suppose that in one of the countries which is part of the 
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collective security bloc, a social revolution occurs. Since this 
would reduce the war-potential of the collective security bloc, 
the latter would have every inducement to intervene, pre- 
sumably to put down the strife, actually to restore the class 
which had originally committed the country to the collective 
security policy. Further, on the assumption that the collective 
security bloc would secure peace by making all nations join it, 
it would have to follow the principle that “‘peace is indivisible.” 
Since profound social change in any country might inspire 
similar conflagrations in other countries where objectives are 
bad, and since this would involve the danger of war, the collec- 
tive security bloc would function as a twentieth century Holy 
Alliance to put down social revolution everywhere. In either 
case, Socialists who support a collective security bloc would be 
functioning as the hangmen of militant labour movements 
everywhere. 

3. Who would constitute the ‘“‘collective security bloc’ ? 
Would any division of powers to-day differ substantially from 
the line-up in 1914? Would their reasons for going to war be 
substantially different from those in 1914? England is inter- 
ested in her life line to India—so interested that as late as 
February of this year she was bombing the villages in 
Waziristan and reporting casualties of more than a thousand 
in the last few months. What figures would the tribesmen 
report? France is interested in her life line to Northern Africa 
—so interested that she is compelled to repress colonial inde- 
pendence movements there as well as in her other dependencies. 
Both have come to terms with Fascist Italy. Both have abetted 
Italian and German intervention in Spain with the mockery of 
the Non-Intervention Commission of which Russia is also an 
honoured member. The invasion of Austria by Germany was-a 
violent breach of international law, almost as violent as the 
invasion of Belgium in 1914. But would war preserve Austrian 
independence? It was an independent Austria which massacred 
the Socialist workers in Vienna in 1934. Basically there is no 
greater political difference between -Dollfuss and Seyss-Inquart 
than between Hindenburg and Hitler. 

4. If Italy joins the collective security bloc with her demo- 
cratic friends, England and France, shall Socialists make a 
distinction between “‘good Fascist powers’ and ‘‘bad Fascist 
powers’’? And if the Italian workers arise against Mussolini 
will collective security Socialists call them «off, or justify their 
repression, if their revolt weakens the collective security bloc? 

5. What would the workers in democratic countries gain in a 
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war waged by the collective security bloc of capitalists nations ? 
If they escape death and mutilation they will return to a 
country which in the interests of waging an effective totali- 
tarian war has gone Fascist. The leaders of democratic coun- 
tries, in discussing what must be done when war comes, make 
no bones about this. Collective security means war and war 
means Fascism. Capitalist countries are not opposed to Fascism, 
but to the Fascism of their commercial rivals. And when the 
economic conflicts are acute, to the democracy of their com- 
mercial rivals. All of them are for ‘“‘culture’’ and against 
Socialism. 

6. Does Russia make a difference to the above analysis? If 
any Socialist believes Russia is a workers’ State, then it is 
fantastic for him to support ‘collective security.” Does he 
believe that England and France, who stood idly by when 
Fascist powers invaded republican Spain—nay, who abetted 
them—will fight to defend Russia if she is attacked by Fascist 
powers? But Stalin believes it. So he does. That does not make 
it right. Stalin also believed he was strengthening Russia by 
the Moscow frame-ups which Mussolini. hailed as ‘‘a commend- 
able service to Fascism.” Is it not more likely on a realistic 
analysis that if Russia is a workers’ State—or is even regarded 
as one by capitalist powers—France and England will join 
Germany and Italy in a four-power pact against her? 

But is Russia a workers’ State? Aside from a host of other 
factors to be found in the character of her economy and culture 
which suggest doubts, consider the following aspects of her 
foreign policy. Russia has not joined the workers’ boycott 
against Japan and in fact is still selling her oi], which is being 
used in China. She supplied Italy during her Ethiopian cam- 
paig'n not only with oil for her bombers and coal tar for mili- 
tary roads, but with wheat, lumber and coal. The New York 
Times of January 17th, 1936, reported that the Communist 
Seamen’s Union of Greece struck two Russian vessels carrying 
supplies to the Italians in Africa. Until a few months ago she 
supplied Ftaly with materials that were promptly shipped to 
Franco in Spain, and ceased only when Italy refused payment. 
Her aid for cold cash to the loyalist cause in Spain was delayed 
and half-hearted, controlled by considerations of her own 
foreign policy, and given only after exacting freedom of action 
in Spain for the G.P.U. Her joining the farce of the Non- 
Intervention Comnfittee was criminal. Most significant of all, 
from the day that Hitler took power Russia has refused to join 
the Labour and Socialist International boycott of German 
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goods and has traded steadily with Germany. In more than one 
European capital, belief prevails that Stalin would throw 
Russia’s lot in with Hitler and Mussolini if only they would 
accept his outstretched hand. 

7. But what alternative is there? How can the Fascist powers 
be stopped? They cannot be stopped by war on the-part of 
capitalist powers. They can be stopped by internal opposition 
and by Socialist powers. It may take long to establish Socialist 
states elsewhere. The most powerful weapon in the meantime is 
the weapon of the international working-class boycott and 
agitation within the Fascist countries. This has not yet been 
properly organised. The failure of the Russian Government to 
‘permit the Russian workers to join these campaigns is a handi- 
cap; the illusion that collective security can prevent war or stop 
Fascism is another handicap because it misdirects energy. 
Direct aid by the international working class to Spain almost 
saved it. If it had been sooner and better organised, Franco 
would have been defeated by the fall of 1936. In the unremit- 
ting struggle for a Socialist Government in all countries of the 
world remains, however, the basic strategy is the fight against 
war and Fascism. This is the Socialist alternative to both isola- 
tion and collective security. Socialists may not win in this 
way: but they are sure to lose by every other way. Whole- 
sale optimism and pessimism are both cheap. Faith and 
enthusiasm are necessary, but not enough. They can never sub- 
stitute for intelligence. Socialists who put their faith in Cham- 
berlain, in Daladier, in Roosevelt will have the same rude 
awakening as those who put their faith in Lloyd George, in 
Poincaré, in Wilson. “Those who cannot remember the past 
are condemned to repeat it.” 


‘‘ WILL there never arise among Catholics some great soul, 
to perceive that the eternity and universality, which is vainly 
claimed for Catholic dogma and the ultramontane system, might 
really be possible for Catholic worship? But to rule over the 
moment and the credulous has more attraction than to work for 
the future and the soul.” (Matthew Arnold, in 1877.) 


OLIVER TOMKINS 


Peace—The Day After To-morrow 


HE pacifist movement, in this country at least, has the 

great virtue of being the one movement that is dominated 
„by the necessity for moral judgments in politics. But, while I 
believe its intuitions are right, I believe the reasons it generally 
gives for them are profoundly wrong. They are wrong because 
they are based on unreal estimates of the world. T. E. Hulme 
wrote: ‘“What is important is what nobody seems to realise— 
the dogmas like that of Original Sin, which are the closest 
expression of the categories of the religious attitude.’ 

It is the neglect of the simple truth of Original Sin that has 
led so much modern idealism into what Hulme in another place 
called ‘‘the state of slush in which we have the privilege to 
live.” But that slush has frozen, of late, in many places. Freud 
and Marx in their different ways have made many see again that 
all our righteousness is as filthy rags. The naive hopefulness 
of the optimistic progressive tradition of Liberalism has still 
its exponents. Spender’s “The beautiful generation that shall 
spring from our sides” is still the same humanist faith as that 
of the Liberals whom he claims to have got beyond. But there 
are others on the Left who are not so trustful of intrinsic human 
goodness, and see not only the struggle of to-day, but also the 
politics that must lie beyond it for what they are, limited, coer- 
cive, authoritarian. And, on the Right, the strength of Fascism 
is that it does not trust men generally, but only the wrong ones 
completely. It is the worst possible answer to the right question. 

Orthodox Christianity has never been compatible with secular 
Liberal philosophy. It does not believe that all men left to 
themselves decide rightly. It believes that all men in obeying 
God find truth and freedom, but that is a very different matter. 
Christianity knows that man, in his own resources, is finite, 
involved in futility, in exile from his home, estranged from 
God. The source of the belief is not in the legend of Adam 
and Eve, but in the fact that on the unique occasion when God 
made Himself fully known to men, men killed Him. 

Politics is, on the whole, the manipulation of the anarchic 
self-interest of men into a tolerable system of justice and order. 
It is the achievement of that equilibrium in which the rulers 
may be able “truly and indifferently to minister justice to the 
punishment of wickedness and vice and to the maintenance of 
true religion and virtue.” That much is common territory, 
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to the pessimism of the Protestantism which sees in the orders 
of creation no more than ‘‘dykes against sin,’’ to the Catholicism 
whose conception of justice is rooted in the positive affirmation 
of Natural Law, and to the intermediary positions. The fact 
that this truth is not grasped by all Christians can hardly be 
due to any obscurity on the point, either in Scripture or in 
Christian tradition ; it can only be due to the pervasive influence 
of an alternative view of man, proclaimed with trumpets by 
Rousseau, ‘‘Man is born free. . .’’, echoed for two hundred 
years on French horns; whispered in wood by Marx from the 
reading-room of the British Museum, until it was said again, 
with full brass, from Moscow. Not that the heresy is a new one; 
it played hide and seek with sheer naked fear in the mind of 
the classical world, and the Renascence revived the game. 

Such a conviction is not necessarily to concede Leviathan 
nor to yield to Macchiavelli’s Prince—if one is Christian. 
Christianity affirms that salvation has entered the affairs of men, 
that God has visited and redeemed His people. Without that 
faith, the life of man certainly is nasty, brutish and short. With 
it, a soul has been given to the body of the world, a leaven set 
in the lump. Because the Word has tabernacled among men, 
it is possible to see that all history is “‘the story of the Lamb 
of God bearing away the sins of the world.” In the community 
of men and women who have been apprehended by perfection, 
though they may not comprehend it, lies the only principle of 
human community that can be real. Politics remains relative, 
but ceases to be chaotic because to it has been revealed the law 
of its harmony. 

But that does not mean that the relations of rebellious men 
can be conducted on the assumptions of obedience. It does not 
mean that the round-table conferences of parties necessarily 
seeking different finite objectives will reach ultimate agreement. 
They can reach a proximate agreement, based on the coinci- 
dence thus far of their limited objectives, but that is all they 
will reach. That is why the pacifist belief that talking it over 
will solve it is doomed to disappointment. All that that will 
achieve is agreement on the highest common factor of mutual 
self-interest with the forcible suppression of the remaining 
minorities, a fact only easily overlooked by those who are not 
members of the minorities. 

But the term “‘pacifist’’ covers so many different possible 
attitudes to struggle. At least five are frequent: 

(a) Everyone wants peace. That is so vague as to be 

mcaningless. 
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(b) Those who so hate force that they would dissociate them- 
selves from it. A self-sufficient economic community is 
the only way to do that, and several gallant souls are 
joining together to achieve it. 

(c) Those who believe that talking things out, in love and 
trust, will lead to an agreement. Their dilemma is 
that the others meet with them to talk, meanwhile 
settling their differences by covert force. When the 
force becomes open, such pacifists must either go on 
talking, or join (b), or else become 

(d) Those who, deploring force in others, will not use it them- 
selves, but do all they can to relieve suffering and 
temper hatred. Although they are willing to do this 
for either side, having bodies and not being’ isolated 
from the community, their influence is on the whole 
in the direction of strengthening the resistance of the 
side in whose territory their bodies happen to be 
situated. 

(e) A fifth class who, in time of war, end up in the same 
prison as some of the others, are those who do not so 
much disbelieve in force as disagree with the purpose 
for which it is being used on this particular occasion. 
If they are charitable they may join (d); if more 
aggressive they try to sabotage the war in progress in 
the interests of another war which they could believe 
in. Many Left wing pacifists have adopted this method 
in capitalist wars, but Lenin’s discreet emigration 
appears to be the better tactics. 

None of these attitudes except the fourth, against its will, 
achieves anything in the purposes of politics. They contribute 
nothing in a time when the preservation or the destruction of 
a particular social organisation is being decided by force, either 
to retain old good or impose new in its political form. 


If the dilemma of the pacifist is that, not accepting the rules, 
he cannot play in the game, the dilemma of the non-pacifist 
to-day is that the game is not worth the candle. For those who 
believe, as suggested in the preceding section, that the political 
and social organisation of the world necessarily involves coer- 
cion in some form, the moral consideration then becomes to 
decide what are theethings worth fighting for. The pacifist who 
affirms that fighting is always wrong does not need to worry 
about that. That is not to say that he thinks Fascism is just as 
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driving men on. We know the odds are desperate ; we know that 
if struggle comes to war it will strain every nerve, absorb every 
loyalty. The balance is so nearly even between the contending 
forces that no one could sustain that awful struggle who did 
not deify the cause he fought for, who did not see in his enemies 
the enemies of God. 

There have been times when war was a limited liability. It 
really could be compared to a game. Because politics was not 
concerned with the whole of man, war was not either. As in a 
game, you could oppose the other side for all you were worth, 
but within a limited context. You need neither hate a man while 
you fought him, nor damn him when he died. It is because all 
States, including democratic States, are becoming totalitarian 
States that war has become totalitarian too. Wars are wars of 
religion again; but of a god who knows neither forgiveness nor 
redemption. 


Christian pacifism is part of Christian faithfulness when war 
becomes idolatry. If it is true that all States threaten to become 
totalitarian States, claiming the whole allegiance of man 
because they dare not stake less than all in their desperate 
gamble for life, then war is simply that ‘idolatry at its most 
obscene. If Christian pacifism is simply part of Christian resis- 
tance to the absolute State, then it finds itself already with allies. 
The members of the German Confessional Church, though few 
of them profess to be pacifists, are of the same kin. 

But that, obviously, alters the character of a great deal that 
at the moment passes for pacifism. This pacifism-of-faith does 
not look for political results nor pin its faith to round-table 
conferences, re-distribution of colonies and other manceuvres, 
which all fall within the realm of political strategy, liable at 
any moment to demand the use of force for their implementing. 
So long as these political manœuvres can be conducted within 
a framework of sane politics and without the hysteria of totali- 
tarianism, they remain in the sphere of legitimate choices 
between which the individual Christian, as a politically respon- 
sible creature, can and must decide. But they are not pacifism. 

This pacifism is not something you can hold meetings to 
organise. Nothing in the whole political world of our time so 
fills me with fear as the clapping at a pacifist meeting. It’s a 
blasphemy; possible only on the deepest epossible misunder- 
standing of what pacifism means. You don’t clap at Calvary. 
Jeer if you like—or weep; but don’t clap. Pacifism is sacrifice, 
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it is martyrdom. That means you can’t propagand about it, 
and to go out in search for it is sin. It is a by-product of faith, 
but only to be accepted when no other way is left. At the 
moment there are other ways. In the teeth of bitter odds, men 
are trying still to snatch the possibility of a politic that is not 
absolute, of a reign that is not of anarchy, but of law. The price 
may be heavy, but it is not yet the price man has no right to 
pay, the selling of his soul to gain the world. 

But the effort may fail. To expect it to is faithless, but to 
insist that it should succeed is faithless, too. Those who trust 
utterly in God through Jesus Christ can only face the future, 
whichever it contains, certain still that, when the moment 
comes, there is yet a victorious way. And, if the choice is 
between God and idolatry, we know the choice to make, by 
God’s Grace. And if then the only language the world will hear 
is the language of martyrdom, then that is the language we 
must speak. 

But it is still a way of speaking to the world. It is not a way 
of dodging our political responsibility, but of fulfilling it. It 
may be that once again, when the overwhelming pride of 
empires has compassed their own destruction, the simple faith 
in God of small communities of men, content to be creaturely 
and close again to natural simplicities, may provide the basis of 
common living and vital culture. God is never without witnesses 
and never ceases to love His world. Whatever men do for their 
own destruction, He will not cease to call them into the fellow- 
ship of His Son. 

How God would have us do it, and when, we can only know 
as the call to do it comes. Some may feel already that the time 
has come to leave the stubborn generation that will not change 
their hard hearts, and even now to try and embody a life in 
community that seems irrelevant to the agonies of to-day, but 
has within it already the seeds of peace for the day-after- 
to-morrow. Some feel sure that there is still an intermediate 
task to fulfil, in the doing of which the struggle may be deferred 
or even transmuted. But the issues are clear, whenever and how- 
ever we pay the cost—a world that seeks its own salvation, even 
though it tries vainly to buy it with its own blood, or a world 
that knows its salvation has already been bought in the blood 
of One Who humbled Himself. and was obedient, even to the 
Cross. 


NOTABLE BOOKS 
Mahatma Gandhi Ki Fai! 


AJA RAO’S novel, Kanthapura (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), 

is of considerable moment to the pacifist who believes that 
non-violent resistance is the point of positive action which must 
be reached if Pacifism is to be anything more than quitetism 
and escape from reality. It describes the coming of the ideas 
and methods of Gandhi to the remote Indian village which 
gives it its name, and the effects that these have on the inward 
and outward lives of its handful of inhabitants. If you are a 
little tired of the negativeness which is all too ready to take 
charge of Pacifism, if you are a little tired of talking and read- 
ing about Pacifism and continuing to live as if you had never 
heard of it, Kanthapura is the necessary incentive to translating 
theory into practice. For here is the stuff of Pacifism at work 
among ordinary people; here is the true social revolution in 
which the Brahmin not only recognises his brotherhood with 
the untouchable, but realises it in breaking bread with him; 
here is the true recall to religion, to religion as the binding 
together of all peoples in a unity so complete that ungenerosity 
and violence cannot shatter it; here is the small and infinitely 
large beginning of a new order aware of the necessity of 
humour, tolerance, humility and love. 

East is not West, and Indian ts not Englishman; super- 
ficially this is true, so that the application of these principles 
must be different in the West. But the principles remain the 
same. Brown and white are brothers under the skin, and ahimsa 
is deep enough beneath the surface differences to overcome the 
surface difficulties. To read this book, though it makes no 
extravagant claims and describes no extravagant victories, is 
to be confirmed again in the conviction that the only true and 
lasting alternative to war, the only effective and progressive 
method of revolution, is the right use of non-violent resistance. 
This requires a training and a courage, not to say a faith, 
greater than the soldier’s, though in some ways not dissimilar. 
Again, this training is simpler in the East; again, it is possible 
in the West. Nor do I believe that Western communities could 
not be swept, as this Indian village was swept, by the fire of an 
ideal and of its compatible practice, nor yet*that such communi- 
ties would fail to find leaders of the nature of Moorthy in this 
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novel, whose strength of personality, willingness for self-sacri- 
fice and faith in human nature led his followers through bitter- 
ness and persecution. 

Here, I repeat, even in its confused and blood-stained last 
chapters, is the real thing, the theory of Pacifism practised ; it 
becomes a vital activity, the reformer’s and the saviour’s 
activity, a thing of sheer merit in a world of dust and ashes. 
Kanthapura is a challenge. Those who understand Pacifism as 
revolution and the renunciation of war as only a negative 
beginning, must accept it, or stand convicted by the consciences 
that decreed that renunciation. R. H. WARD. 


Men Without Work 


N this book, Men Without Work (Cambridge University 

Press, 7s. 6d.), we have the report of a year’s inquiry into 
unemployment, instigated apparently by the Archbishop of 
York, sponsored by the Pilgrim Trust, and conducted by four 
specially competent investigators—Mr. W. F. Oakeshott, Mr. 
A. D. K. Owen, Dr. H. W. Singer and Dr. Wagner, and their 
energetic secretary, Miss Eleanora Iredale. 

Behind the enterprise has lain a sense, right or wrong, that 
in all the vast literature which has grown up around this 
baffling miscarriage of our social order, there exists as yet 
almost no intimate account of the personal lives and problems 
of the people who chiefly suffer. It would seem that we are 
trying to know what to do about the unemployed before having 
ascertained how their unemployment affects them. The idea of 
going about the answer to this question by the ‘‘sample’’ 
method was an original one; and the result before us, it is safe 
to say, one of the best of the surveys. The investigators have 
taken a sample of the long unemployed—namely 1,000 persons 
spread over six localities—and set themselves to find out who 
these people really are, why they in particular, and not others, 
should have come to be elbowed out in the great squeeze; what 
their history is; what are their attitudes; how their struggles 
run; and particularly, what is the effect upon them of the many 
agencies now working in their behalf, and of the host of 
Government regulations concerning them. 

Looking at the agencies through the proletarian’s own eyes 
like this has its piquancy, not to say its dash of mischief. The 
visiting investigator knows well the virtue of calling by acci- 
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dent on people quite accidentally caught up in the sample. 
Information which comes to him thus, comes in glints and 
flashes. When he gets a reading of a letter, for example, which 
his man has ‘‘just had that morning’ from a pal who has gone 
to a Government Instructional Centre, it is naturally something 
very different from those letters sent by grateful ex-trainees to 
the manager of the training centre—which the manager 
treasures up to show to his visitors. It is interesting and it is 
salutary to be enabled to glimpse the whole round environment 
of the unemployed man from this angle of vision, to get for 
once to the other side of the many things one hears of: to see 
how industrial transference works, how industrial training’, 
what the workmen’s clubs mean to most of them, what the 
co-op. means, what the adult education movement, the unem- 
ployed welfare schemes, the land settlement schemes, the 
poultry schemes, etc. It is like the insight one gets into the 
boarding school when the boys come home—not by any means 
a final appraisement, but an excellent starting point for one. On 
the whole, too, a fine objectivity characterises the recording of 
these highly “‘subjective’’ facts; and the writers have produced 
a combination of statistical detail and human narrative not often 
surpassed in its kind. If they could only have sampled the long 
employed as they have done the long unemployed, and thrown 
up the contrasts between the two, there would have been almost 
nothing wanting in their achievement. 

In saying these things we are, of course, measuring the result 
by what they set out to achieve. From this standpoint the 
authors entirely deserve the wide praise they have received. 
Yet it is not the only standpoint which is relevant in assessing 
a document of this kind. There is more to be considered than 
its own answer to its own question. There is its conception of 
the question itself. In his introductory note the Archbishop 
records his ‘‘persuasion’’ that the particular approach to the 
unemployment problem adopted in this enterprise ‘‘gets much 
nearer to the real difficulties than a purely economic approach 
could have done.” He may not be agreed with, even by those 
who regard the economic question as intrinsically a.secondary 
one. By a purely economic approach is presumably meant one 
concentrated upon how to remove the unemployment, in accord- 
ance with Bernard Shaw’s dictum, that what is wrong with the 
poor is their poverty. That this is not all that is wrong with all 
of the long unemployed, is clear from these records. But until 
the economics are right nothing else can be. We do not dream 
of implying that the investigators have forgotten this. But one 
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does get an impression of a limited vision in their very fair, 
very sympathetic critical account of one of the two “‘special 
schemes” they review—namely, Mr. Peter Scott’s work at 
Wigan. Their facts may be right, yet they do not see that work, 
in its toto coelo difference from everything else they discuss. 
They recognise in it everything that is there, except the fact— 
and the deep significance of the fact—that it is addressed to the 
‘problem in its entirety, of which they are isolating a section. 
It is the heroic beginning of an answer to a question which the 
writers of this book can claim that they do not raise, but which 
they do not, and can not, refrain from touching: why ‘‘men 
without work’’ cannot simply resolve to work; what prevents 
them in a free land from removing their poverty : whose decree 
is it that they shall not simply follow nature in their distress, 
get together and ‘‘make’’ for one another. J. W. SCOTT. 


C. E. W. LEA 


A Consumers’ Co-operative 
Movement for South 
| Africa. 


O-OPERATION literally means ‘‘working together,” but 
C the word has acquired a special economic and social 

meaning. In every business concern to-day the employees 
do in fact ‘‘work together’; but they work for the employer 
and for the end chosen by the employer—and that avowed 
end is private profit. But under Co-operation people work 
together for themselves. In the one case they are worked 
together for the ends of others, while in the other they work 
together for their own ends. 

While Co-operation has been applied in a number of fields 
we are here concerned with its application to consumers’ 
co-operation. Here people co-operate as consumers for the 
purpose of purchasing their daily requirements most advan- 
tageously. The consumers’ co-operative society comprises an 
economic entity of% radically different kind from the ordinary 
business concern. It is a business created and owned by the 
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co-operating consumers and run with the object of rendering 
service to the co-operators as consumers. The essential point 
»is this of the difference in the ends for which the two organisa- 
tions are run. Co-operation means, as far as it goes, a reorienta- 
tion of economic forces and the infusion of conscious, social 
purpose into economic action. 

The starting point of consumers’ co-operation is the retail 
consumers’ co-operative society. Through long experience and 
much searching the consumers’ co-operative society has evolved 
a typical form characterised by the maintenance of a few basic 
rules. 

The standard form of a consumers’ retail co-operative society 
is as follows: A society is formed and each member subscribes. 
at least one share. The capital thus obtained is used to open 
a retail store to supply members’ requirements. Current 
market prices are charged, but the profits derived from the 

enterprise are returned to members in proportion to their 
purchases instead of in proportion to their share holdings. 
Each member has one vote irrespective of the number of shares. 
held, and a fixed or at least a maximum rate of interest is. 
paid on shares. It is thus a society of individuals and not of 
capitals, and the object is service to these individuals and not 
to the capital subscribers as such; the interest on capital is: 
merely the minimum compensation necessary to obtain its use. 

Consumers’ Co-operation thus embodies an entirely new 
principle of economic organisation which, as far as it 
goes, means the socialisation of the industry or function of 
distribution. 

But there is no reason why Consumers’ Co-operation should 
stop at the small retail supply store which is its natural point 
of commencement. On the contrary, it is inherent in the whole 
theory and practice of Co-operation that it has before it a wide 
field of expansion. The first form of expansion is horizontal— 
the number of shops grows and the range of stocks in them 
increases. But besides and beyond horizontal expansion there 
lies vertical expansion; by this is meant that the movement 
carries its services back along the different stages which goods 
and services travel from producer to consumer. Hence the line 
of vertical expansion which lies before a consumers’ co-opera- 
tive movement is: from the basic chain of retail stores to 
the central wholesale; from the wholesale to productive depart- 
ment carrying’ on industrial manufacture :*from manufacture 
to agricultural production ; from these to financial organisation. 

In other countries the movement has made great progress 
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and has become an important factor in the national economy, 
rendering distinguished services to the cause of welfare. 


In England the movement has reached a membership of over , 
six millions, representing “‘the heads of between one-half and 
one-third of the families of Great Britain and Ireland.’’ The 
share capital is over £ 100,000,000 and the retail turnover alone 
over £200,000,000 a year. The movement has a large number 
of productive departments producing and manufacturing a 
wide range of commodities for the stores. They also organise 
other services than production and distribution, such as saving 
banks, building societies, and educational and other activities. 


To distinguish this wider meaning of Consumers’ Co-opera~- 
tion the word Co-operatism has sometimes been used, and we 
shall therefore also adopt it to distinguish the movement in 
its fuller, dynamic meaning from the restricted one often under- 
stood by those who hold that consumers’ co-operation is 
designed to deal with distribution alone. Both movements, of 
course, are designed for the protection of the consumer in the 
face of the close organisation of producers, but the wider con- 
ception holds that this protection can only become complete 
when production itself is under the consumers’ control. 


Consumers’ Co-operation is designed primarily for the 
assistance of the poorer classes, who have a greater need to 
economise their expenditure. In England the movement still 
is predominantly a working-class movement. In this sphere 
it is rightly regarded as complementary to the trade union 
movement, the aim of the one being to increase the size of 
wages and that of the other to increase their value or purchasing 
power. 


There is a large literature in Co-operation and Consumers’ 
Co-operative movements to which the reader is referred for 
a fuller exposition of the idea of Co-operation. This short 
résumé is intended to illustrate the value that such a movement 
could be to South Africa. 


There are a number of consumers’ co-operative societies 
already in South Africa, and there is every indication of a 
rapid increase in their size and numbers. But as a movement, 
and especially in the wider sense indicated above, Co-operation 
can hardly be said to exist here yet. 

It is our contention that the time is particularly opportune 


and auspicious for the establishment of a vigorous Consumers’ 
Co-operative Movement in South Africa. But it is contended 
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that, under the circumstances prevailing here,* and in the light 
of the experience of these movements in other countries, the 
movement could be developed extraordinarily rapidly if it were 
so organised that it could be led forward along the path so 
laboriously evolved by the pioneers elsewhere. 

The two points requiring emphasis if a comprehensive 
Co-operatist movement is to be thus rapidly and rationally 
built up in South Africa, are: (1) A clear policy designed 
to accelerate expansion and (2) a close unity over the whole 
movement from the earliest beginnings. 

A special movement is therefore proposed which shall be 
fitted to carry out the task of the adaptation of the movement 
to South African conditions and its rapid and comprehensive 
development. The distinguishing features proposed are a 
coherent and ordered programme of expansion and a rapid 
tempo in its realisation, both of which demand high standards 
of organisation and leadership. It is necessary that this move- 
‘ment be initiated and guided “‘from above’’ rather than ‘‘from 
‘below’ if the slow and tentative development inherent in the 
spontaneous, sporadic form is to be avoided. 

The capital of Consumers’ Co-operation is provided by share 
capital and by reserves built up from profits. But since the 
amount of share capital is usually small and comparatively 
limited, co-operative societies invariably refrain from dis- 
tributing all their profits to their members and allocate a part 
of them to the building of reserve funds to augment their 
capital. Inevitably, therefore, the first principle to be laid down 
for the movement here proposed is a particularly definite policy 
of capital expansion. This principle should be embodied in 
the constitution of the movement and should involve a fixed 
minimum rule for the allocation of a portion of profits to 
capital reserve. The writer suggests the allocation of one-third of 
all profits to reserve funds as the very minimum for such a rule. 

In order to assure a smooth and co-ordinated development 
from one sphere of activity and area to another it is urged 
that the movement should be unified from the beginning. 
This represents the principal departure from the orthodox mode 
of co-operative development which is of a federal co-operative 
nature, the central wholesale being a co-operative society of 
co-operative societies; in other words, the members of the 


* Whereas Britain’s economy is full-grown and in private ownership, here it is 
in private ownership but as yet in its infancy. It is contended that there 
is room for a socialist movement to get a foothold, now actually in trade, 
industry, and farming, and advance socialistically with the growing economy 
of the country. The stage we are in makes a socialist policy exceptionally 
easy and effective to carry out; it is the will ‘o do it that is lacking. There 
is very little socialist thought in South Africa, owing to the native question. 
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central wholesale are the retail co-operative societies as such, 

and each member society must buy a minimum number of 

shares in the wholesale society and the same principles are 

adopted throughout in the relationship between the society andi 
its members, viz., market prices are charged and profits dis- 

tributed to the member societies in proportion to their pur- 

chases. The unitary organisation here suggested, however, 

would take the form of starting the movement with one concern 

which would become the wholesale, while the retail stores 

would be established as branches of the central one. Complete 

centralisation in every department, of course, would not be 

economic, so that some form of administrative decentralisation 

seems indicated. The central organisation would eventually only 

deal directly with matters of policy and the bigger depart- 
ments such as finance, imports, &c., and general co-ordination. 
and control. For administrative purposes the country would 
naturally be divided up into areas and sub-areas, each area 
and sub-area being delegated certain powers of local autonomy. 

The main divisional centres would almost inevitably centre 
round the principal commercial centres of the Union, viz., 

Johannesburg, Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, and 
Bloemfontein, extending later, perhaps to adjacent territories. 

Beneath these would come the district centres and under them 
the individual stores which should eventually come within the 
reach of every consumer in the Union. To this should be added 
a mail order organisation. 

It will be seen that the order: of development here outlined 
is almost the reverse of that actually carried out elsewhere, 
where the small stores are first started independently here, 
there, and everywhere, affiliating themselves later into regional 
and then national central organisations. This policy of starting 
from the centre and working out instead of starting from the 
outside and working in, is considered to be by far the best 
way of attaining a more rapid and coherent development than 
has been the case in other countries. In this way we should 
be able to profit by the experience gained by others in order 
to speed up the development of the movement. Moreover, the 
general condition of prosperity and comparatively high tempo 
of business activity here should be favourable to rapid 
expansion. 

The special character of the movement here suggested entails 
some departures from the usual constitution of a consumers’ 
co-operative society. It is possible that those differences might 
be so great that the movement might fail to receive registration 
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as a co-operative enterprise under the Act, but this objection 
is not of a very serious order. 

With the object of establishing and promoting a Co-opera- 
*tive Movement of the special character outlined, it is sug- 
gested that a special Co-operatist Society should be formed 
which would provide that select and enlightened body of 
leadership which it is so essential should take and keep the 
initiative in building and guiding the movement. The con- 
stitution of the movement would have to be such that the 
initiative and direction would always be held by this body 
having the ability and the will to keep the long-range purposes 
in view and acting generally as the trustees of the consumer. 

The share capital provided by the minimum holdings required 
for membership (which should be very low, in order to meet 
the poorer classes whom the movement is particularly meant 
to assist) is not likely to be adequate, so that ordinary share 
capital should be sought in addition. But such capital must 
be of a fixed interest bearing nature to comply with co-operative 
theory. Particularly in the early days of the movement would 
such share capital and ordinary loan capital be necessary. 
It is also very much to be hoped that a kind of endowment 
fund could be opened whereby sympathisers and supporters of 
the movement could contribute directly to the financial support 
of the enterprise. 

It is important, in all co-operative enterprises that are likely 
to build up large reserves, to lay down close rules governing 
possible liquidation, as it has been experienced that when 
reserves become large there is a temptation on the part of the 
then members to liquidate and divide among themselves the 
proceeds of the accumulations of past members. Many con- 
tinental co-operative societies have consequently inserted clauses 
prohibiting the distribution among members of amounts in 
excess of those originally subscribed by them in shares, and 
laying down that any balance over this amount must be handed 
over to certain public or charitable causes. This effectively 
prevents liquidation for illegitimate reasons. Some such rule 
is certainly imperative to the movement contemplated by us. 


E. C. LARGE 


The Ten Commandments © 


N the thirty-sixth year of my life, I find myself pausing some- 

times to take stock. Of many things I am taking stock. And, 
by chance, in reading the Book of Exodus again for tales to tell 
my children, I have come upon the Ten Commandments. The 
ten principles of grace that Moses brought out of Egypt, defined 
in his solitude upon Mount Sinai, and delivered as the words 
of God, on a thundery day, to the wandering tribes of Israel. 
J am astonished to find in these ancient principles of Moses so 
much that J, of another race, and of another time, can 
recognise as my own. Though I have scarcely given the Ten 
Commandments a thought in twenty years, it is nevertheless 
true that as I have lived so I have obeyed them. 


I am the Lord thy God, which brought thee .. . out of the 
house of bondage. 


The bondage that I have known is enforced acquiescence in 
the purposes and the will of others. I have perforce served such 
alien purposes, but I have never been wholly in bondage, and 
in so far as I am free, it is the Lord my God within me, and 
none other, that has freed me. 


Thou shalt have none other Gods before me. 


And I will not. I will not have Christ; I will by no means 
have the God of Abraham or of Moses; I will not have the 
State, or my King and Country; I will not have Expediency 
and Convenience; and I will not have Mammon. I will not have 
your God, nor yours, I will put no other God before my own. 
Whenever I have sinned in this I have wasted myself in con- 
fusion. The Lord my God is a jealous God. 


Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image... . Thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them. ... 


I will not uncover my head before a cenotaph; I will not 
swear upon a Bible in courts of law; I will not kneel before 
any altar in the attitude of prayer, nor cross myself before a 
Crucifix; I will not raise my arm and shout ‘‘Heil!’’ nor stand 
up when the band plays ‘‘God Save the King.” Before idols 
that are manifest it is easy not to sin; it is harder not to bow 
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down myself before systems of ideas and patterns of words set 
up in the likeness of what is in heaven and in the earth beneath. 
Tt is very hard to reject such graven imagery, and to look stead- 
tastly upon the real, to distinguish it and to serve it. And yet 
harder to cast from me than the idolatry of ideas is the idolatry 
of incomprehensibility, of God the incomprehensible. I have 
sought, with uncertain strength, to stand apart from both 
greater and lesser idolatries, but in this I am weak and constant 
in sin, and for my failing my children will suffer until my part 
in them is diminished through their generations. 


Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain. 


The name of God is an image graven on the page, and this 
present vanity is sin. I am one who calls but rarely upon the 
name of God, for I have heard no man do so without falsity 
to himself. The Lord my God rests in a secret place, as it is my 
mortal soul so also it is my living quick, I do not know the 
God that is my Lord, only the inclinations that I seek to follow. 
I do not preen myself in the name of my God, nor invest it 
like a child in the image of man, when with my very eyes I seem 
to behold a world that is greater than man, and all the related 
life on this, the earth, of which man is but a part. The Church, 
which touched my forehead with the savage magic of its con- 
secrated water, would have me call upon the Lord my God a 
thousand times a year, and the Church is damned in my sight. 
God is that within reality for which there are no words: I will 
not bow down to words and mistake my God. 


Remember the Sabbath Day, to keep it holy. 


In the plain tally of my life there has been one day in seven, 
and one year in seven, that I have sought to keep holy. On my 
Sabbath Days I have set myself apart from bondage and done 
no labour. But I have permitted no man to prescribe what for 
me should be holy, nor which should be my Sabbath Days. 
Those days have uplifted and blessed my life. 


Honour thy father and thy mother. 


Before my own children were about me I was without under- 
standing of my father and my mother. This commandment my 
children have taught me: to honour my father and my mother 
as I would honour myself, for I am their child. Without such 
honour, and such understanding, my days could not be long 
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in the land which the Lord my God hath given me, though I 
lived to a hundred in bondage. 
a 

Thou shalt do no murder. 

By whatsoever name it may be called, I will do no murder. 
I will not do murder in the name of Law, nor of my Country, 
nor of God. I will not do murder for Democracy, for Peace, for 
Justice, or for the Defence of Women and Children or of my 
Heritage. I will not do murder for anybody or on the name of 
anything. I will not put out eyes that see as my own eyes see; 
nor spill blood that flows as my own. In this my strength must 
uphold my resolve. Whosoever may say I am an accessory to 
murder, I will do no murder. By contrivance and cunning I 
shall seek in time of War, to do no other than I have done in 
Peace. I will not bear upon my soul the sins of my neighbours. 
And as I will do no murder so I will guard my own life. I will 
not offer myself for a sacrifice upon any altar; I would not have 
my blood upon another’s hands as I would not have his upon 
mine. With the judgment of a man, and the craft of a fox that 
is hunted on the plain, I will ever seek to preserve my life from 
peril, to live in honour and die in peace with my God. 


Thou shalt not commit adultery. 


I will not lie with the wife of another man, nor will I eat from 
his plate, nor utter his words from my mouth. I will not beget 
confusion. In fear of uncleanness and defilement I will not 
consort with the priestesses of the groves. I will not forsake my 
children, but I will have no vows of fidelity put upon me thar 
I have never made, and I will contract with no woman to be 
hers and hers only. I will put no woman before my God. 


Thou shalt not steal. 


I will steal neither as a common thief nor as the great thieves 
of the courts and the market-places. I will have nothing that is 
not mine according to the Laws of my neighbours; I will not 
hazard my liberty for chattels. But I will not lie down whilst 
anything that is justly mine is stolen from me. With slow 
patience and quick cunning I will have return from whomsoever 
seeks to steal my livelihood or the profit of my labour. 


Thou shalt not begr false witness against thy neighbour. 


There is no sterner and no wiser commandment than this, 
and none so difficult of observance. For falsehood is attested 
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by silence, and if I would not bear false witness I must so often 
say my neighbour lies. His words are not according to his 
actions, as mine are not according to mine. Evil foments and 
wm reeds amongst lies. With all that may ever be mine of truth- 
fulness and understanding I can say only perchance it is for 
such and such a reason that my neighbour lies. My neighbour 
would have me repeat his words as my testimony, crying often 
that he who is not for him is his enemy. I would not live 
amongst enemies, as I would not be a hermit amongst my 
people. As I can know so little of my neighbour so there can 
be little truthfulness in my testimony about him or before him, 
and in the will only is this commandment possible of fulfilment. 


Thou shalt not covet anything that is thy neighbours. 


I covet only my neighbour’s contentment in the things that 
are his; but in my neighbour I see little contentment, and for 
pall that I have coveted of others my sin is light. I covet joys 
denied me by my own idleness, but I covet no man his posses- 
sions, neither his oxen nor his asses, for mine are not the sins 
of a child. I sin in covetousness of power over my neighbour 
himself: power of influence in his counsels; and as I would 
have money, power, without thought or love, over his daily 
bread. But I have sought no more than the bread for mouths 
that I myself must feed; the uneaten bread which hardens into 
power has never yet been mine. 


GIVE AND TAKE 
DEAR : 


You see we can neither invent symbols, nor leave people (even 
ourselves) without one: and the older, the more accepted, the sym- 
bol, the more chance of tolerance and comprehensiveness in the way 
of understanding it. Likewise, with an old organisation somehow you 
escape the particular self-deceptions that hang around a new one. 
There’s a terrible lot of experience gathered up in the Christian 
Church. And again, I believe it’s very important to occupy all the 
ground one can, take advantage of every possible defence for human 
decency and imagination. I’m not thinking of myself in this—I am 
thinking of others. I can, at a pinch, explain myself: but others 
can’t. And I want people who, in their various "ways, know that a 
struggle for Life is impending, to be able to say simply: “I am a 
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Christian.” In other words, I am trying to fill the word ‘‘Christian’’ 
with new meaning——that is essentially the same as its original mean- 
ing. I have decided that that’s the best I can do. Humanity hasn't 
enough margin to-day to permit me to function independently, as a 
free lance. I have to take as much responsibility as I can, work with 
others where I can: and I must honestly say that since I came into 
contact with Christians (of the sort that can understand what I’m 
driving at, at all) I have found men who are much more congenial 
than I ever did outside—with one exception. The way I went left 
me with the final barrenness of —--—-——. It’s far, far easter to 
talk Marxism to a sincere Christian than it is to talk Imagination 
to a Marxist. The sincere Christian at least knows that he has to 
try to overcome his ego; a Communist doesn’t even begin to have a 
glimmering of what is needful. And don’t forget, I've been through 
it all—I.L.P., I.S.P., Adelphi Group, Adelphi Centre; and I know 
by experience that unless a man knows or feels that the Crucifixion 
of Jesus was the most tremendous happening that the human 
imagination has to dwell on, he’s no good in the end—-to me, any- 
how. I find my friends in the shadow of the Cross—or by the light, 
of it. That’s a fact of experience. It hath somewhat of meaning. 
Who am I to go on kicking against the pricks? Am I to refuse to 
learn by my own life? Suddenly, in order not to be misunderstood— 
by whom?—to reverse the whole pattern of my life? No, no; it can’t 
be. I’ve said—ever since I was capable of saying anything—I will 
abide by experience. I should never recover my own integrity if I 
were suddenly to refuse to abide by it. Years ago—twenty, I guess— 
I said somewhere: ‘‘Love is the capacity for suffering.’’ I didn’t, 
couldn’t, know the depth of my own meaning. Now that I do, I 
say: “That’s true, that’s what Life has taught me, and that’s 
Christianity.’’ J. M. M 
ON COMPROMISE 


THE older one grows, provided one is growing and not merely 
becoming older, the more one finds the need for compromise. And 
that brings the rejoinder: Ah, another bloke going Fascist. But 
isn’t all growth a matter of adaptability. Without adaptability there 
must be early decay and death. 

A Labour politician finding himself a careerist adapts himself to 
vested interests. 

But adaptability and compromise is compelled by experience on 
even the purest motives. Indeed, the compulsion seems a measure 
of the purity and disinterestedness of the motives. There is no final 
certainty, only the certainty of the aim and means are always 
dynamic. And even the end, since there can never be a final end, is 
not fixed like a star if that is fixed. And it is this fact, that all grow- 
ing experience demands compromise, that is the cause of so much of 
our confusion. 

The problem is Always to know the true compromise, and even 
with the purest motives it is not easy to recognise it. 


= lid 
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And the worst difficulty is that the purer and more disinterested 
the motive and the clearer, therefore, the vision of the true com- 
promise, the more likelihood there is of being misunderstood and 
M-ejected by those in whose true interest the compromise is made. 
This is because the true compromise is serving not so much the 
conscious interests of a people as the unconscious or only half con- 
scious purpose. 

We begin to see therefore why corruption is so inevitable where 
self interest or self preservation is present. 

Take a Prime Minister: be he as much Left as you like; he is 
bound to be faced with compromise before he has been in office five 
minutes, so to speak. And compromise not merely because he sees 
he can’t do all the things he thought he might, or promised he would 
do, but because he quickly learns that they are not the proper things 
to do and proper in the sense that even if they could be done, out 
of hand as it were, they would not accomplish the end he has in 
sight and might well destroy the possibility of it. This emphasises 
‘the need for any Leftist group or individual to be very careful of 
'what he does promise. Because the wilder the exaggeration of the 
promises the wider will be the compromises necessary, and thus 
begins the end of the Leftist. 

For he soon sees that the compromises he is compelled to make 
generate an ever widening gulf between himself and those to whom 
he has made the promises, till in the end in his own self ‘‘preserva- 
tion’’ he has to reject them altogether, and then begins the condition 
where he not only connives at the introduction of anti-promises, but 
introduces them with more gusto than would many another who has 
never made any such Leftist promises. 

And so we see how easy it is for corruption from one’s purpose 
to creep in even when that purpose has originally had some definite 
measure of genuineness. 

It seems then that the problem is always how much compromise 
is required and demanded without corruption of the end; just as 
someone has said: how much Christianity can we get to work in 
this present world. And we might add: how much Marxism, how 
much Pacifism. 

But there we come to the worst, most dangerous compromise of 
all. The one requiring the most daring facing of realities. And the 
only safeguard there can possibly be is the safeguard of utter 
clisinterestedness. 

Only when disinterestedness lies behind our facing of the prob- 
lem, only when disinterestedness dictates the compromise can there 
be any true growth. Then and only then can the compromiser pre- 
serve his integrity, and we in whose interest the compromise is made 
come to know our true interests, and for this we need imagination 
and true loyalty (not the kind that can change over from one king 
to another as easily as we can change our liking from a boot to a 
shoe). J. S. DEINER. 
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In her comments on my article, The Necessity of Masculinity in 
the Cause of Peace, Miss Pearmain calls ‘‘understanding and an 
equal give and take’’ a better cure for neurosis than a clout across. 
the lug. But much depends on what is meant by this. It can so easily 
be taken to mean domination on the one hand and acquiescence on 
the other. The truth is in her phrase ‘“‘when men and women are 
reconciled to themselves.’’ It is precisely because most women are 
reconciled to nothing that I wrote the offensive article. The bigger 
crime is that men are reconciled to the woman dominant; the sin is 
hallowed by pulpit and Press. No man reading the woman’s pages. 
of the average newspaper or periodical can be other than dismayed 
at the superior tone, the condescending to man, which pervades the 
pages. A letter in Peace News recently announced the victory of nine 
wives who had decided to insist that their husbands were to renounce 
war. I read the letter thinking that were I one of the husbands, the 
sooner war broke out for me to have a little peace in the firing line 
the better. 

Finally, I must protest against her conclusion that I claimed this 
monstrous regiment of women as the sole cause of war. I never said 
this. I only believe that men, not all, are stampeded into ideas of, 
and actual war, because of frustrations in their lives, of which a 
thralldom to wives was one. When Jesus spoke of loving one’s neigh- 
bour He never thought about wives. He wasn’t interested in women 
at all. His message was for men. “The secret of the marriage bed 
is undefiled’’ was his sole contribution to the subject of sex, and 
“Woman, what have I to do with thee” is the answer to the female 
dominant, though she be one’s own mother. But the anointment of 
feet, ah, that was a real woman’s job: where are the women to-day 
who would wash a man’s feet? Enough. J. H. WATSON. 
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Lear Without Cordelia 


HE nature of the connection between Milton’s deliberate 

and splendid art and a certain inflexible posture of the seli 
is not a subject for exact inquiry. That the connection existed, 
Į am certain; I feel it and Keats, whose experience was fai 
deeper and whose sensitiveness far more delicate than mine, 
also felt it. Keats, as a poetic artist, second to none since 
Shakespeare, and Blake, as a prophet of spiritual verities 
unique in our history, both passed substantially the same judg. 
ment on Milton: ‘‘Life to him would be death to me.” Anc 
whatever may be our verdict on the development of Englist 
poetry since Milton, we must admit the justice of Keats 
opinion that Milton’s magnificence led nowhere. “English mus 
be kept up,’’ said Keats. To be influenced beyond a certair 
point by Milton’s art, he felt, dammed the creative flow of the 
English genius in and through himself. In saying this, I think. 
Keats voiced the very inmost of the English genius. To pass 
under the spell of Milton is to be condemned to imitate him 
It ts quite different with Shakespeare. Shakespeare baffles anc 
liberates; Milton is perspicuous and constricts. 

Just as it has been with Milton’s poetry, so it has been witk 
his politics and his religion. They have been swept aside by the 
current of English history and English experience. No-one 
who is sensitive in matters of religion can regret the virtua 
extinction of Milton’s form of Christianity. And his politics seer 
to have been hardly more than an aberration, a sort of projec- 
tion into the field of politics of his own immense conviction that 
he was a good man. One feels, at moments—so hard it is to be 
just to Milton—that what was magnificent and prophetic in his 
political utterance, namely, his noble vindication of freedom ol 
thought and speech, was the outcome less of an aching concern 
for the true welfare of human society than of an overwhelming 
but perhaps inordinate belief that it would be intolerable if he, 
John Milton, were to be silenced by an Archbishop’s chaplair 
or a Westminster divine. 
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It would have been intolerable, indeed: and to others than 
Jobn Milton. Yet, almost in spite of myself, I have an uneasy 
feeling that, if ever a revolutionary pamphlet deserved to be 
refused an imprimatur, it was Milton’s tractate on Divorce. Ita 
is characteristic of that element in Milton which lies heaviest 
on my stomach: it combines a plea for liberty with a funda- 
mental lack of charity which so grates upon my soul that I 
have been sometimes tempted to suspect that the underlying 
purpose of all the glory of the Areopagitica was but to clear a 
passage for the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, Restor’d, 
to the Good of both Sexes from the Bondage of Canon Law and 
other Mistakes, to Christian Freedom, guided by the Rule of 
Charity. The rule of Charity, indeed! Socially, not to speak of 
spiritually, Milton’s new doctrine of divorce was a pure retro- 
gression. The man could put away the woman for tncompati- 
bility, but not the woman the man. The man’s obligation to 
the woman was contingent on her pleasing him; her relation 
to him was one of mere subjection. It seems never to have 
occurred to Milton that a wife might be miserable with her 
husband, as well as a husband miserable with his wife. I have 
an uncomfortable vision of the first Mrs. Milton (who was, 
after all, a child-wife) crying quietly to herself. Nor am I sur- 
prised at the fearful nemesis that overtook him in his three 
daughters, not one of whom felt a motion of love for him in 
her heart. 

One cannot ignore the grim evidence against Milton on the 
level of common humanity, that is provided by the behaviour 
of his three daughters. Here is a Lear with no Cordelia. Whose 
fault can that have been but his own? And a Lear without a 
Cordelia is no Lear. He may have the pride of Lear, but he has 
not that potentiality of a final humility, which makes Lear so 
wonderful: that which justifies and makes divine Cordelia's 
utter loyalty to him. She sees the child in her father. That is to 
love, indeed. It is the essence and very motion of love to see 
the child in the loved one—the divine and unspotted creature 
of Innocence, the evident child of God, who is bewildered (as 
we all must be) in the world of experience. It is the final triumph 
of the child in Lear that breaks our hearts into fragments, and 
redeems the world anew. 

No, no, no, no! Come, let’s away to prison: 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage. 
When thou dost ask me blessing, PI kneel down 
And ask of thee forgiveness: so we’ll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
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At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court-news; and we’ll talk to them too, 

Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’s out; 

And take upon us the mystery of things 

As if we were God’s spies: and we’ll wear out 

In a walled prison, packs and sects of great ones 

That ebb and flow by the moon. 
No daughter of Milton’s ever saw the child in him; and that 
was because Milton had never seen the child in his wife. 

There is something inhuman about Milton—perhaps not 
absolutely, but relative to any ideal of human behaviour that 
makes an intimate appeal to me. I respect him, but I cannot like 
him: still less can I love him, save as Blake loved him, by 
changing him. And the difference between Milton and that 
which claims the loyalty of my affection is in nothing more - 
apparent than in the inevitable contrast between The Tempest 
and Samson Agonistes. It seems to me strange and revealing 
and pathetic that at the end of his days a great poet (as Milton 
surely was) should be meditating a drama on such a theme as 
that of Samson’s destruction of himself and the.Philistines. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 
I respond to that. But then I read on: 
Let us go find the body where it lies 
Soaked in his enemies’ blood; 
and I straightway wonder whether my response has not been 
cheated out of me. So, likewise, I read and respond to: 
Come, come, no time for lamentation now 
Nor much more cause, Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroicly hath finished 
A life heroic, 
only to read: 
on his enemies 
Fully reveng’d, hath left them years of mourning, 
And lamentation to the sons of Caphtor 
Through all Philistian bounds. 
And I feel that the majesty of poetry has been prostituted and 
degraded. 

Cromwell did thing's as terrible in Ireland, and I count him 
a hero still. But Cromwell was no poet. ] Milton was. And Crom- 
well was caught up in the grim necessities Of action. Milton’s 
part was contemplative or hortatory. What chills my soul is 
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the thought of the aged, sightless poet, austerely meditating 
the satisfaction of divine revenge. Had he learned nothing at 
all from Shakespeare? Was Hamlet written, so far as Milton 
was concerned, entirely in vain? Was King Lear nothing to, 
him? And what of The Tempest? Did that mean absolutely 
nothing to him? 

Ari. If you now beheld them, your affections 

Would become tender. 


Pros. Dost thou think so, spirit? 
Ari. Mine would, sir, were I human. 
Pros. And mine shall. 


Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 

Of their afflictions, and shall not myself 

One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 

Passion as they, be kindlier moved than thou art? 

Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 

Yet with my nobler reason ’gainst my fury 

Do I take part: the rarer action is _ 

In virtue than in vengeance: they being penitent, 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 

Not a frown further. 
Whether or not Shakespeare would have called himself a 
Christian—and I see no reason whatever in his works to sup- 
pose he would not have done, and a great many for supposing 
that he would have done—there can be no doubt whatever of the 
spirit of charity in The Tempesi. There have been many who 
have called themselves Christians who have had no charity: 
and many men of charity who have not called themselves 
Christians. But charity is the very dayspring of Christian 
virtue. As St. Paul said: “Though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” A 
charitable soul is the anima naturaliter Christiana; and though 
I believe it is well-nigh impossible to retain one’s charity 
without becoming a self-confessed, if not an openly avowed 
Christian, I look upon the charitable man, whose soul is 
sweetened and softened by caritas, yet who refuses the profes- 
sion of Christianity, secret or avowed, as a Christian who 
knows not what spirit he is of. He is the second servant, who 
said, “I go not, Sir,” and went; and like him he truly does the 
will of his Master. 

In Milton’s final meditation.I find no charity at all. I am 
prepared to allow that he may not so definitely have identified 
himself with Samson as I feel he did. But the whole tenour of 
Samson Agonistes fits too exactly with the words at the end of 
Paradise Lost to allow me any. effective doubt that in the 
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triumph of Samson, Milton was gratifying his desire for ven- 
geance. He had said in Paradise Lost: 
So shall the world go on 
To good malignant, to bad men benign, 
Under her own weight groaning, tul the day 
Appear of respiration to the just, 
And vengeance to the wicked. 


In Samson Agonistes the just man respires. How far, if at all, 
Milton found in Samson’s betrayal by Delilah, a picture of his 
own inward breaking by his marriage, one cannot presume to 
conjecture. But again the picture of Samson fits exactly with 
Milton’s polemic for divorce. Samson acknowledges responsi- 
bility for his own downfall, precisely as one imagines Milton 
acknowledged responsibility for his. He was guilty; but only of 
the sin of weakness. “The woman tempted me and I fell.” It 
is a kind of self-accusation that tends to indurate the Selfhood ; 
it is entirely lacking in the spirit of true penitence. The notion 
that Milton might have failed in simple charity towards his 
girl-wife did not enter his head, still less his heart; or if it did, 
it has left no traces. 

And what had Milton to complain about? He was, like 
Samson, blind—-and the deprivation was terrible. His cause 
had failed; but it deserved to fail. He was not imprisoned or 
persecuted. Compare Milton’s lot after the Restoration with 
that of George Fox or John Bunyan or a thousand humble and 
forgotten sectaries who sought nothing more than to preach 
the gospel of Christian charity as it had been revealed to them. 
He, though he took little trouble to conceal his attitude of 
unrelenting opposition, was left undisturbed in his sullen aloof- 
ness; while they, who asked no more than to be suffered to 
worship God in their own fashion, and prayed for nothing 
worse than that the divine truth might illumine the souls and 
soften the hearts of their persecutors, were whipped and jailed 
and pilloried till their lives’ end. Cromwell, at least would have 
pitied them, and been moved by a tenderness towards them. 
It does not appear that Milton ever thought of them at all. 
His woes appeared to him so enormous that they swallowed 
up the greater woes of smaller men. Yet, as the world went in 
those days, he was a fortunate man in having escaped the 
scaffold. 

(To be concluded) 
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H. MORGAN HARRIS 


The Economics of Ends and Means 


HEN serious proposals dealing with matters of ultimate 

significance are made by such a keen critic of modern 
society as Aldous Huxley, it is imperative that they be given 
careful consideration. Ends and Means contains a discussion 
of the economic factors involved in social change, but, unfor- 
tunately, it does not meet the central issue. 

In order to make an adequate examination of these economic 
proposals, let us quote them. Huxley pins his hope for ‘‘the 
preservation and development of civilisation’ on ‘‘groups of 
devoted individuals’ (p. 147) and says that one of their two 
tasks “‘is to cure themselves and the world of the prevailing 
obsession with money and power .. .’’ He then goes on to say: 

‘Machine production cannot be abolished; it is here to stay. 
The question is whether it is to stay as an instrument of slavery 
or as a way to freedom. A similar question arises in regard to 
the wealth created by machine production. Is this wealth to be 
distributed in such a way as to secure the maximum of social 
injustice, or the minimum? Governments and private companies 
in the ordinary way of business are not specially concerned to 
discover the proper solutions of these problems. The task, there- 
fore, devolves upon associations of devoted individuals.’’ 

We may accept the end proposed, and the analysis of the 
problem. But now we come to the means: 

“We see then, that if such associations are to be useful in 
the modern world, they must go into business—and go into 
business in the most scientific, the most unprimitive way 
possible. 

‘‘Now, in order to engage in any advanced form of industrial 
or agricultural production, considerable quantities of capital are 
required. The fact is unfortunate; but in existing circumstances 
it cannot be otherwise. Good intentions and personal devotion 
are not enough to save the world; if they were, the world would 
have been saved long before this—for the supply of saints has 
never failed. But the good are sometimes stupid and very often 
ill-informed. Few saints have also been scientists or organisers. 
Conversely, few scientists and organisers have been saints. If 
the world is to be saved, scientific methods must be combined 
with good intentions and devotion. By themselves, neither good- 
ness nor intelligence are equal to the task of changing society 
and individuals for the better. i 

“Where modern industrial and agricultural production are 
concerned, scientific method cannot be applied in vacuo. It must 
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be applied to machines, to workmen, to an office organisation. 
But machines must be bought and supplied with their motive 
power, workmen and administrators must be paid. Hence the 
need of capital. In the circumstances of modern life, associations 
of devoted individuals cannot do much good unless they com- 
mand the means to make a considerable investment. 

“Having made its investment and embarked upon production, 
the association will have to work out, by practical experiment, 
the most satisfactory solutions of such problems i 
(pp. 181-3.) 

Observe that Huxley has said that capital is necessary for 
production; that this is unfortunate, but it is a fact. Then he 
passes on with the words: ‘‘Having' made its investment. . .’’ 

This begs the major question of economic reform as it has 
been faced by economists and scientific Socialists during the 
past century, for nearly all the divisions among social reformers 
themselves, and between them and the Conservatives have been 
over just this question of the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and how that ownership can be changed ! 

Few people, indeed, realise the extreme extent to which it is 
true that capital is needed to start in productive enterprise. 
General Foods Corporation, one of the largest processors of 
foods in the United States, announced something over a year 
ago that their plant represented an investment of $7,000 (more 
than £1,400) for each man employed therein ! 

That is what it means to “‘go into business in the most scien- 
tific, the most unprimitive way possible,” if by ‘‘business’’ one 
means the production of economic goods. How many ‘“‘devoted 
individuals’? can be found who can arrange an investment of 
$7,000 to set them up in business aimed primarily at social 
change ? 

One other criticism of this proposal is to be noted. There will 
not be, in any foreseeable future, enough of the ‘‘groups of 
devoted individuals? described by Huxley to influence 
adequately the economic system, even though every one of 
them could be set up in business. By ‘‘adequately’’ is meant an 
influence that will achieve the goal Huxley sets forth in the 
way he says it must be achieved. This goal is “ʻa free and just 
society’’ (p. 16) and it must be achieved by pacific means. 

To make an impact of significance on the economic arrange- 
ments of society it is necessary to devise a form of organisation 
which can enlist the masses of the population. Huxley supports 
this when he says, ‘“‘Non-violent methods of reform are likely 
to succeed only where a majority of the population is either 
actively in favour of the reform in question, or at least not pre- 
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pared actively to oppose it.” (p. 144.) The work of the ‘‘groups 
of devoted individuals’? in the economic sphere, therefore, 
should be, not to go into business by themselves, but to foster 
and promote a type of business organisation that can enlist the. 
masses. 

But since such huge investment is required to establish pro- 
ductive enterprise, can a type of business organisation be found 
which is practical and adequate ? Has not Huxley posed a prob- 
lem which is insoluble; in meeting which the social reformer is 
defeated by the very conditions of the problem itself? 

True, the problem as posed by Huxley, is insoluble. But this 
is because he has not faced the economic system in its entirety. 
In Ends and Means economic problems are discussed only from 
the standpoint of production, omitting the two equally important 
factors in the economic system, exchange, and consumption.* 

Although the entrance into business via production is closed 
to practically all who are interested in social progress, the 
organisation of institutions for exchange and consumption is an 
open door. Throughout the world thousands of retail stores 
and dozens of wholesales,-owned by the people whom they 
serve, are in successful operation. These business enterprises 
were Started with an investment of five or ten dollars (one or 
two pounds) per member. 

Not only is it possible to start, and to succeed, in this part 
of the economic system, it is also possible from such a start to 
go on in time to the thing which Aldous Huxley proposes, for 
the capital of such enterprises grows. These social types of 
economic organisation extend themselves into the field of pro- 
duction in a series of gradual steps. Through their power as 
distribution units, they can influence the productive end of even 
a capitalist economy, as has been done by consumers’ co-opera- 
tive stores which patronise only those manufacturers who meet 
certain standards in the quality of merchandise they produce 
and in the treatment and wages they afford their labourers. The 
influence of such co-operative enterprises, moreover, can be 
steadily extended. As their capital grows—-and, even more im- 
portant, their definite market—they begin to enter upon produc- 
tive enterprise with some assurance of success. 

Here, then, is the type of enterprise which can include the 
masses in a movement toward ‘ʻa free and just society’ by 
pacific means. The “group of devoted individuals” that Huxley 
proposes could train its disciples as he suggests, and send them 
forth to work in arfd be a part of such enterprise. Within such 


* Cf. Business Begins With Buying, Readers’ Digest, February, 1938. 
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an organisation it is possible to use the means Aldous Huxley 
proposes for the achievement of the ends he has so admirably 
set forth. Among its members could be developed the social, 
recreational, educational, ethical, and religious activities called 
for in Ends and Means. Such a programme, carried on with 
ordinary individuals who have assoctated themselves together 
for mutual aid, would lead to the creation of additional ‘‘devoted 
individuals.” Each association would come to be a miniature 
and growing unit of the “‘free and just society,” founded—as 
any lasting society must be founded—on a firm economic base. 


C. E. W. LEA 


The Empirical Approach to 
Socialism (I) 


N the field of practical economics pitifully little in the true 

direction of Socialism has been done. The argument always 
implied is that political power is an essential pre-requisite. It 
is my thesis that this is not the case, and that not only can 
material progress be made economically without politica! vic- 
tory, but that such is an important if not a vital ingredient of 
such political victory itself. Somewhat inconsistently, it is a 
part of the thesis of the school which places all its faith in poli- 
tical action that the existing political power is maintained (and 
was originally attained) precisely through economic power and 
not vice versa. 

It has rightly been said that economic power precedes 
political, and that economic forces are harder to control than 
political. If, then, the present political alignment is merely a 
reflection of the economic alignment underneath it, we must 
either accept the Communist thesis that democratic political 
action is futile and would do no more than unmask the under- 
lying reality against which, in the absence of an adequate 
economic weapon (which absence they postulate), nothing but 
brute revolutionary force could prevail; we must either accept 
this thesis or else devise adequate supplementary forces to the 
political effort. Such forces are to be found in the active partici- 
pation in economic enterprise, with the dual object of building 
up an economic power and weapon (and incidentally, acquiring 
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valuable experience in the process) and providing excellent 
practical propaganda for Socialism. 

Economically, Socialism means the socialisation of economic 
effort. To be socialised an enterprise must be (1) socially owned, 
(2) socially controlled, and (3) efficient. Involved in these propo-" 
sitions is the whole Socialist theory of economic organisation. 
For the importance of the third is commonly overlooked. 
Inefficiency is anti-social and it is fully as much on the grounds 
of inefficiency as of injustice that the present system must be 
indicted. The concept of planning’ is the direct result of this 
proposition and the whole economic success of Socialism is 
bound up with it. 

In this light I want to consider what, if any, empirical excur- 
sion can be made into the field of real social economics under 
present conditions, and what, if any, significant contribution 
this could make to the full realisation of Socialism. I want to 
consider carefully the question whether a single undertaking or 
group of undertakings can be socialised, in the true sense of the 
word, within the existing economy; and I refer not to the semi- 
“public” activities which have reluctantly been acknowledged 
from the time of Adam Smith to be the concern of “the State’’— 
either because they were too vital or too vulnerable to be left to 
the tender mercies of private exploitation, or because they were 
not profitable enough to be undertaken by private enterprise at 
all—but to the great bulk of our modern economy which is the 
field of private, competitive enterprise. 

My contention is that anything from a single concern upwards 
can be socialised. If our definition of socialisation was correct 
the conditions are simply that the concern shall be socially 
owned, socially controlled and efficient. The problem thus 
resolves itself into that of running the concern in the social 
interest and efficiently (again note the importance of this, for 
inefficiency is not only capable of offsetting any advantages 
arising from social ownership and control, but of more than 
offsetting them). 

Social ownership, once attained, involves no difficulties. But 
the policy of control in the interests of the collectivity presents 
multiple and vital problems, for the ‘‘social advantage” is divi- 
sible into many sections, degrees and dimensions, while the con- 
ditions and limitations of the existing economy have to be borne 
in mind all the time. 

The single socialised concern or group would thus find itself 
in active possession of a “‘business,’’ owning its own capital 
(and thus paying no interest on it), employing men and women 
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and selling the commodities or services produced. The mana- 
gerial functions in respect of social ownership and efficiency are 
clearly recognisable ; the problem is what policy is to be followed 

P in distributing the ‘‘advantage’’ to the collectivity (for Socialism 
means the running of things for the people instead of for private 
individuals). 


Within the limitations of the existing economy there are three 
distinct ways in which the ‘‘advantage’’ could be made available 
to the collectivity, viz.: (1) to the employees through higher 
wages, (2) to the consumers through lower prices, and (3) to the 
future collective interest through the investment of profits. The 
latter includes expenditure on political, educational and cultural 
objects, but is primarily and fundamentally the means for 
increasing the social capital upon which depends the range and 
the effectiveness of the social service rendered. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that each one of these measures, to the extent 
to which it is employed, limits the area of effectiveness of the 
others. The whole policy, consequently, must consist of a 
rational blend of them all. This choice is of the most vital im- 
portance, but its making is not purely a problem of economics 
but much more one of politics, sociology and ethics. Even if a 
purely economic formula were discoveraole—which I believe 
quite possible—it would be as chaff before the wind of the non- 
economic forces that it would encounter, so that in practice a 
policy is demanded, shaped in accordance with the realities of 
social and political circumstances as well. 


Within its limitations, such truly socialised activity would be 
real, practical and effective Socialism. The object, of course, 
would be to proceed, as energetically as possible, towards the 
indefinite expansion of this field of socialised economy pending 
the whole-scale socialisation which could only follow a complete 
political victory. | advocate this not only for the actual economic 
advance which could be made in this intervening period of poli- 
tical impotency (although this might attain significant impor- 
tance, and would, in any case, not be wasted effort), but for the 
dual reason that the empirical knowledge gained would be of 
inestimable value in the wider application of socialisation and 
because I believe that such a successful practical demonstration 
of the practicability and the desirability of Socialist economics 
would itself actually be instrumental in bringing that political 
victory into being. 

We must remember that it is the empirical difficulties prac- 
tically alone which are setting the pace of the building 
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of Socialism in Russia where the political victory was won long 
ago. 

The ordinary man in England does not doubt but that a 
Socialist Government covid be put in power through his poli- 
tical action if it were sufficiently wanted. And the ordinary man 
does not want it until and unless he is reasonably certain that 
the new system will in practice, and within a reasonable time, 
work and be better than the present. And the possibility that it 
might be worse, even though only for an interim period, is a 
powerful deterrent. 

In Russia conditions are and were quite different, so that for 
comparative purposes it is not satisfying to the man who is not 
capable of making correct allowances—and are any of us ever 
quite so ? Moreover, when we see what we believe to be mistakes 
being made in Russia we are powerless to influence or rectify 
them. So a demonstration of the practicability and the desira- 
bility of Socialism in England, under English conditions and 
by English methods, undertaken and carried out under con- 
ditions of complete freedom (and indeed anything less would 
obviously be impossible prior to a political victory), would be 
an enormous force in the struggle for Socialism-—-Socialism 
free, effective and in our time. 

These socialised enterprises would then provide a field of 
Socialist economy within the present one, and would provide a 
field for the full-time services of active Socialists. And indeed 
these services would be greatly needed, for the enterprises would 
be faced with the difficulties of initiation, the difficulties of inno- 
vation and the difficulties of active opposition. 


In all our talk of socialisation it is apparent how vital is the 
question of ownership. Now we must realise quite frankly that 
the only way to attain ownership in the present economy and 
with the present political condition, is purchase by money. And 
so the problem—how to get money? 


There is a passage from J. S. Mill which illustrates, with that 
rather naive vividness common to the age, a fact which, though 
perfectly common knowledge, is frequently forgotten: ‘When 
people talk of the ancient wealth of a country, of riches inherited 
from ancestors, and similar expressions, the idea suggested is 
that the riches so transmitted were produced long ago .. . the 
fact is far otherwise. The greater part in value of the wealth now 
existing in England has been produced by human hands within 
the last twelve mofiths. A very small proportion indeed of that 
large aggregate was in existence ten years ago . . .’’ And is not 
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10 per cent. still the usual figure put down for ‘‘depreciation of 
capital” ? 

We all know this, of course, but it is good to remember it. 
This capital we now wish to socialise was nearly all made since 
the war by just those who now want it socialised. And while it 
wears away—for it, too, will nearly all be gone in the next ten 
years—these same ‘‘hands’’ make more. 

The answer of empirical evolutionary Socialism to the ques- 
tion we have posed obviously lies somewhere in the direction of 
devising means whereby the capital that is going to be made 
from now on shall be made by the same people (of course, who 
else can ?) but for the people instead of for one class only. Means 
must be found of insinuating the agents of the collectivity into 
the process of capital construction so that they and not others 
become the beneficiaries. The implications of this conception 
are Clearly that the collectivity as such, through some or other 
agents, must enter the field of active business and economic 
enterprise. 

As Mr. Cole has so admirably pointed out, we cannot impose 
a policy upon industry from without, and ‘‘the actual adminis- 
trators are bound to be decisive in settling the policy which is 
to be pursued.’’ Therefore, if we want a social policy in industry 
we can only have it when industry is under the administration 
of those whose aim is social policy. 

The present source of all new capital, as also capital main- 
tenance, is, of course, saved profits—profits, rents and interest 
(saved earnings form a negligible part only). So we see that the 
only way to attain social ownership in the absence of political 
power is by the capitalisation of profits made in socialised 
enterprises. 

But if Socialists wish to convince the ordinary man of the 
superiority of socialised industry to him now any Socialist 
experiment must offer some advantage from the beginning, 1.e., 
although as Socialists we might prefer to see all profits capi- 
talised at first in order to hasten the process of attaining eco- 
nomic ownership and power, it would be necessary to refrain 
from doing so and to divide the ‘‘advantage’’ over the other two 
categories as well, viz., to pay higher wages and demand lower 
prices than non-Socialised enterprises. For the ordinary man 
would be no more convinced of the bona fide ultimate advantage 
either to himself or his successors of the social edifice being 
built up before his eyes than he is that the benefits of the huge 
Russian experiment are ever going to mate?ialise. Therefore I 
believe that it is imperative that any practical movement, 
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designed on the one hand to create a favourable demonstration 
of the ‘‘advantages’’ of socialisation and in the other to be fully 
instrumental in the attainment of that socialisation itself, should 
adopt the three-fold formula of lower prices, higher wages and 
social capitalisation of profits. 

Against this approach to Socialism is usually brought the 
argument that it must be hopelessly slow. It is pointed out that 
profits would have to be enormously high—much higher than 
they are in the present profit economy. And also, there is the 
ancient jibe (not, it must be admitted, without much justification) 
that socialised industry would be less rather than more efficient 
than the private profit-stimulated one. But this criticism ignores 
a factor which I believe to be of vital importance. I refer to the 
concept of planning. 

The indictment against the present economic state of affairs 
is largely an indictment of its inability to produce an abundance 
commensurate with the clear productive capacity, either real or 
potential. This inability is the result of two main factors, viz., 
the waste and inefficiencies arising from the system of inter-firm 
co-ordination (which is through the interaction of the separate 
firms in a market, and involves a tendency towards productive 
restriction where feasible), and a system of distribution so unjust 
that productive incentive is undermined over the major portion 
of the population. 

It is through the elimination of the gross wastes and inefficien- 
cies inherent in the present system of co-ordination, together 
with the elimination of the payments made for the use of capital 
and the exorbitant price of managerial and directorial services, 
all of which are possible under planning, and only possible under 
planning, that such an economic effort as here suggested could 
be successful in making large inroads through the present sys- 
tem into the arena of a planned, Socialist economy. 

It is the absence of the concept and knowledge of planning 
that I believe to have been the main cause of ‘‘the failure of 
Socialist experiments in the past,” viz., Socialist colonies, 
workers’ associations, and co-operation. 

In the next article I shall outline my proposals for a move- 
ment designed to increase and co-ordinate all empirical Socialist 
effort into one powerful factor capable of taking up the Socialist 
advance on the economic front. 


Rumour of War 


HEY sang on the outermost. road, 
And laughed when taken, 
Their women were prouder than God 

To be forsaken ; 


But to us, if we should be driven 
To equal hell, 

Can no saviour vision be given, 
No miracle; 


The brave illusion is sped, 
Our creed is only 
In life, and when lover is dead 
The heart is lonely. 
R. N. CURREY. 


Exodus 


UT of the rat burrow, the warren, the low-lying region 
east and north of the city, to the hills they came, 

followed no leader, no standard, only a whisper, 

only a secret cry, here and at home, not in the city, 

let this nation die. 


Whether England was merry we none of us care to know. 

That is no longer the point, or whether she will be again. 

All that we know is the natural. We are tired of the glare of 
the neons. 

We would be buried in dung whenever the bombers come 

gone like a beast in pain. 


The children shall play by the brook; they shall open gates 
for the cows, 
where the moorland farmer ekes out his scanty existence 
and he and his lonely wife will share their last crumb 
with the surly lad from the mine 
when the bombers come. s 
GEORGE EVERY. 


NOTABLE BOOKS: 
Malignant Growth 


N 


HE Scot who crosses the border naturally increases his 

intimate contact with Englishmen; but probably the Scot 
who remains, moving against the background of his own 
broken culture, is more conscious of the English tradition. The 
feel of this integrated Englishness is everywhere in Mr. G. D. 
H. Cole’s collection of studies* (which ranges from Defoe to 
Morris), though his purpose is to emphasise the necessity for 
its rebirth. It is natural, and in the case of Mr. Cole inevitable, 
that his two essays on Cobbett should form the core of his book ; 
and that the personality of Cobbett should ‘so predominate. 
Closer to the earth than Defoe and closer to the folk than 
Morris, Cobbett is the embodiment of your really “‘true-born 
Englishman’’; and his robust radicalism is most congenial to 
our own age which, like himself, labours between the com- 
promises of the die-hards and the imperatives of the ‘“‘feelo- 
sofical villains.” Cobbett already saw in London a premonitorv 
symbol, something to wonder at only with apprehension; and 
his designation, the Wen, has not belied its portentousness. 
What in Cobbett’s heyday was still little more than a malfor- 
mation (albeit, as indicated, he himself railed against its parasitic 
absorptivity) has, since the Industrial Revolution, definitely 
increased in malignancy until to-day we can classify it only as 
a cancer of capitalism. Mr. Cole in his essay London—One- 
Fifth of England, points out that the rapid, contemporary 
acceleration of this centralising’ process is readily explained bv 
the fact that: “‘Labour is being shifted out of the extractive 
and primary producing industries tnto the lighter finishing 
trades, which, unresricted to any particular locality by physical 
causes, are for the most part free to settle where they please.” 
And where they please, of course, is wherever most profitable 
irrespective of communal considerations. When then is to be 
the ultimate cure? 

Events would seem to promise only the most drastic surgery ; 
something which we hardly dare to contemplate, but which.is 
already in operation elsewhere, Madrid, Barcelona, Canton. If, 
however, we are now wellnigh forced to accept a cataclysmic 
solution it is not in that pseudo-eschatologic spirit which per- 
meated the last war: then we trusted to win a victory by our- 

* Persons and Periods, by G. H. D. Cole (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.). 
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selves over ourselves; but now we approach disaster in the 
knowledge that it is a life need. However we care to interpret 
it the sentence of St. Paul holds good: “It is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God. Mr. Cole has three 
excellent essays upon Robert Owen, Rousseau, and Marx; and 
that on Rousseau can be especially recommended as an intro- 
duction to a thinker who is again quickening human thought 
at a time of crisis. Owen’s basic assumption that ‘‘man’s 
character is made for, and not by, him’’; the Marxian dialectic ; 
and Rousseau’s conception of the General Will; are recon- 
cilable only within a category which presumes that man is a 
co-operative partner with life; and that when he fails to 
co-operate willingly he creates his own necessity. It is in this 
trust that we can look beyond ruin to a regeneration in which 
by creative commonage the dream-city of William Morris may 
yet become an actuality. 
““... it will be a pleasure and a rest, and not a weight upon 
the spirits, to come from the open country into a town;.. . 
yet all will be simple and inspiriting, not childish nor enervating ; 
for as nothing of beauty and splendour that man’s mind and 
hand may compass shall be wanting from our public buildings, 
so in no private dwelling will there be any signs of waste, pomp, 
or insolence, and every man will have his share of the best... 
it is a dream: but dreams have before now come about of things 
so good and necessary to us, that we scarcely think of them 
more than of the daylight, though once people had to live with- 
out them, without even the hope of them.” 
WILLIAM SOUTAR. 


Vox Populi 


EITHER the merits (which are considerable) nor the 

defects of A. L. Morton’s A People’s History of England 
(Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) will be appreciated unless it is understood 
that a ‘“‘people’s’”’ is for this author the equivalent of an ‘‘eco- 
nomic and political’ history. As such it is excellent, particu- 
larly in its treatment of the Industrial Revolution; only towards 
the end it peters out into a trite indictment of the National 
Government. It is curious that an historian who has devoted 
several hundred pages to celebrating the progress of democracy 
in this country, and who is prepared to defend the achievement, 
if need be by arms, should at the end of it all treat the domestic 
and foreign policy of the British Governmerft as something not 
merely unrelated to the wishes of the British people, but running 
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flatly counter to them. » Whoever attacks conservatism itself 
ignobly,” says Matthew Arnold, “not as a child of light, not 
in the name of an idea, is a Philistine. » And again, ‘‘Dissol- 
vents of the old European system of dominant ideas and facts 
we must all be, all of us who have any power of working; what 
we have to study is that we may not be acrid dissolvents 
of it.” Mr. Morton has not studied that. 

If there is one characteristic that can truly be called distinc- 
tive of “‘bourgeois’’ culture, this is abstractionism—the reflec- 
tion of an urban, mechanised, impersonal mode of existence ; 
the projection of a life lived through the mind. It is pre- 
eminently exhibited by Communists. Communist history rests 
on an abstraction of the economic element from a complex 
whole, and its promotion to a position of direct responsi- 
bility for the rest. It denies not only effectiveness, but even 
reality to the moral or religious motive, except so far as this is 
a disguise for material interests. It can do so only by consis- 
tently ignoring the individual. Mr. Morton’s anxious clutching 
at traces of the grand bourgeois in Cromwell is significant; so 
is the fact that he can find no better explanation for Joan of 
Arc’s influence upon the French peasantry than her (hypo- 
thetical) connection with a clandestine anti-clerical movement. 


‘‘Proletarian art’’ is a derivative of this same generalising 
intelligence. Not only in content—‘‘Spain has torn the veil of 
Europe’’—its technique is wholly intellectualised: ‘‘sensation”’ 
is allowed no place in it. It is, I think, against the background 
of successive volumes of New Writing (the fifth is now obtain- 
able—Lawrence and Wishart, 6s.) that the present revival of 
interest in Edward Thomas shows up best. The appearance last 
year of the first Life of Thomas, by Robert Eckert, followed 
this spring by The Childhood of Edward Thomas, a fragment 
of autobiography (Faber and Faber, 6s.), and the forthcoming 
publication of yet two further books of biography and criticism, 
cannot be without significance: and if it is not, it 1s an indica- 
tion of health. For Thomas’s poetry and prose is as much the 
antithesis of these Communist cocktails as it 1s of the volup- 
tuous pottage of the Victorians. Its warmth and strength derive 
from immediate contact with real things. Thomas did not live 
through his mind: 

To-day I think 

Only with scents,—scents dead leaves yield, 
And bracken, and wild carrot’s seed, 

And the square mustard field... . 
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The joy of reading it is the joy of being able to 
think also, for once, ‘‘only with scents.” The same simplicity 
and sensuousness that characterise his poems permeate 
. the new Autobiography. It is no defect that our eyes and 
finger-tips are directed as often as not to subjects that are 
painful; a pain felt is preferable to a pleasure conceived. The 
slaughter-house, and the killing of the mad dog with a pick- 
axe are presented to us with the same warmth of description as 
the countryside, which is never far absent from Thomas’s 
writing. It was never far absent from his living; and that may 
be one reason, at least, for his richness. Although born into a 
middle-class home (which he hated) he was, as his story tells, 
allowed to play in the streets: to fly pigeons with errand boys, 
to fish with the Welsh peasants. He was allowed to develop 
to the full powers that in others have been atrophied. His poetry 
is ‘‘proletarian’”’ in the only sense in which that word, when 
applied to art, makes sense. It has the power to bring us down 
to earth: and that—tf we are to see things as they really are, 
and not as our theories and conventions have taught us to see 
them-—~is where we should be. F. A. LEA. 


To Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 


Y friends, you might not mock at me 
If this void dreamworld you could see 

Wherethrough I wander, like a ghost 

In purgatorial roaming driven 

Through the humid gathering host 

Of clouds upon the hills at even, 

Far from mortality once lost 

And farther still from hope of heaven. 


If you could burst the brain’s constraint 
And watch yourselves, your world, grow faint 
As figures of the faded past 
Endiapered on memory, 
Footprints in the sand that last 
Only with the falling sea: 
My friends, you would return aghast 
And mock no more such misery. 
F. A. LEA. 


R. W. BALMER 


Hamlet’s Love 


HE central problem in Hamlet is the cause and nature of- 

Hamlet’s melancholy. If we can see these aright, most, if 
not all, of the difficulties which have baffled commentators will 
disappear. No other approach will take us so near to ‘‘the heart 
of the mystery’’—our understanding of the play as a whole will 
stand or fall by the conception we form of ‘‘the clouds” that 
‘‘hang upon’’ Hamlet. After all, much of the play itself is con- 
cerned with this very thing—it is the main preoccupation of 
nearly all the principal characters. The King and Queen leave 
no stone unturned to discover the nature of this ‘‘something in 
his soul, o’er which his melancholy sits on brood’’ and summon 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to court for this very purpose. 
It is the raison d’ être of all Polonius’s activities, as also the main 
burden of his ‘‘words, words, words.’’ It distracts Ophelia, and 
even Horatio, with his fuller knowledge, is troubled by it, more 
so than his philosophic nature would admit in words. Hamlet 
himself is too much the victim of melancholy to be able to think 
quietly upon its cause, but when he says: “I have of late, but 
wherefore I know not, lost all my mirth, foregone all custom 
of exercises: man delights not me no, nor woman neither,’’ we 
can guess, knowing Hamlet as we do, how much feverish 
thought lay behind the admission “‘wherefore I know not.” He 
longed indeed to know ‘“‘wherefore,’’? but had he known, he 
would not have been the Hamlet of the play, for his very 
bewilderment is an essential part of his tragedy. What was this 
‘something in his soul” ? Polonius alone is sure of the answer. 

Ophelia: No, my good lord, but as you did command 
I did repel his letters, and denied 
His access to me. 
Polonius: That hath made him mad. 

For Polonius ‘‘the head and source of Hamlet’s distemper’’ 
is to be found in disappointed love. Even when the King, after 
the meeting between Hamlet and Ophelia, is convinced that it 
Is not so: 

Love! his affections do not that way tend, 


Polonius maintains his ground: 
.. . But yet do I believe 


The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love... . 


The suggestion is at once suspect coming from such a source, but 
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we are of the opinion that it deserves more serious consideration 
than it has received. Polonius, in spite of his unhappy tongue, 
was a shrewd judge of men and affairs. His parting words to 
Laertes are full of sound advice and can be made very effective 
on the stage if an actor can forget that everyone in the theatre 
is repeating them after him, ready with a smile. We remember 
one such occasion and the silence that descended upon the 
audience suggested that they were hearing the words properly 
for the first time. We shall do well not to dismiss Polonius’s 
suggestion too hurriedly. 

It is clear from the play that an earlier and less burdened 
Hamlet had indeed loved Ophelia, even if we had not his own 
words at Ophelia’s graveside to go by. 

Ophelia: My lord, he hath importuned me with love 

In honourable fashion . . . 
And hath given countenance to his speech 
i With almost all the holy vows of heaven. 

And again : 

My honoured lord, you know right well you did 
And with them words of so sweet breath composed 
As made the things more rich. 

Hamlet: I did love you once. 

Ophelia: Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 

It was a later and less lovable Hamlet who was to say: “I 
loved you not’’—‘‘I never gave you aught’ —* You should not 
have believed me.” At the opening of the play, even before the 
appearance of the ghost, we are given to understand that a 
change had come over their relationship. The doubts entertained. 
by Laertes and Polonius are more than personal to them. Ophelia 
herself is no longer sure of Hamlet’s love. “I do not know, my 
lord, what I should think.” Hamlet’s ‘‘prophetic soul’ was. 
already heavy within him. The burden of consciousness was. 
upon him. The soliloquy, l 

O that this too too solid flesh would melt, 


let us remember, comes before, not after, the visitation of the 
ghost. In that soliloquy, all the basic features of Hamlet’s con- 
dition both then and later are present—deep melancholy, 
thoughts of suicide, disgust with life, and connected with it, 
disgust with his mother and his uncle. In such a condition of 
soul the simple love he had once felt for Ophelia had become 
sullied. Until we have Ophelia’s account to her father of Ham- 
let’s distracted entry into her closet there is no indication from 
his words that Ophelia any longer means anything to him. That 
entry was after the appearance of the ghost. The confirmation 
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by his father’s spirit of the dread surmises of his ‘‘prophetic 
soul”? brought to a head a process which had begun before the 
ghost appeared. The effect, as far as his love for Ophelia was 
concerned, was to destroy, at least until such time as a new 
Hamlet should emerge, what had already lost its first simplicity. 
The full revelation of his mother’s and his uncle’s perfidy 
killed his love for Ophelia, and with it, all love in his heart. His 
mother’s ““wicked speed . . . to post with such dexterity to 
incestuous sheets” had set a blister on Ophelia’s brow. She was 
engulfed in that general melancholy which turned ‘“‘this goodly 
frame the earth” into ‘‘a sterile promontory” and ‘‘this brave 
o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden 
fire’? into “ʻa foul and pestilent congregation of vapours.” 
Looked at in this way the breakdown of the Hamlet-Ophelia 
relationship would appear to be the result rather than the cause 
of Hamlet’s melancholy, and Polonius’s diagnosis on a line 
with the popular conception of his character. We think there is 
more in it than that. Are we to believe that a man of Hamlet’s 
essential tenderness and nobility of soul would remain imper- 
vious to a sense of remorse as he realised the wrong done to 
Ophelia and her love? That part of him felt he had sufficient 
grounds for his treatment of her—though what exactly the 
grounds were he would have found it difficult to say, ‘“‘wherefore 
I know not’’—would not suffice to free him from a sense of 
wrong done. He was not one to grant to himself the indulgence 
of compulsion, on the contrary, he was among those who “‘bear 
more woes than all their sins deserve.” We believe that, before 
the play opens, Hamlet’s increasing self-consciousness sullied 
over his love for Ophelia, that he then felt himself driven away 
from her (the ghost was already beckoning him), and that the 
distress the enforced separation and “‘wrong’’ done to Ophelia 
caused him, accentuated his self-consciousness and intensified 
his melancholy disposition. In that distress there was also 
present a heartbreaking sense of loss—the loss of a love which 
had meant much, perhaps all, to him. At the very moment when 
he most needed Ophelia’s love, he found himself unable to 
accept it, or return it. His distress was a compound of bewilder- 
ment, remorse and despair, bewilderment because he knew not 
‘“wherefore’’ he must leave Ophelia, remorse as the thought of 
her suffering afflicted him, despair at the enforced renunciation 
of a love where he had ‘‘garner’d up his heart, where either he 
must live, or bear no life.” The reference to Othello is not acci- 
dental, for in Othello, we believe, the Hamlet-Ophelia theme is 
isolated and elaborated and given a prominence unsuited to the 
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wider purposes of Hamlet. Othello’s bewilderment and despair 
are Hamlet’s also—for both, ‘‘and when I love thee not, chaos 
is come again.” For Hamlet it was indeed chaos when love 
died in his heart. Ophelia’s agony was more spectacular, and 
we believe, quite as real as Hamlet’s, but not more profound. 
True, Hamlet’s distress at the breakdown of his love was part 
of a wider agony, whereas for Ophelia, until the death of her 
father, unhappy love was the sole cause of her discomfiture, but 
we do Hamlet wrong if we think he lightly cast off Ophelia’s 
love. ‘“‘The pity of it, lago!’’—again Othello’s words are apt. 
One could extend the comparison further, but enough has been 
said, we hope, to show how a sense of loss coupled with the 
remorse and bewilderment of which we have already spoken, 
would add to the general tension and render still more acute the 
self-consciousness from which he was already suffering. The 
unhappy Hamlet-Ophelia relationship cannot therefore be dis- 
missed as entirely an outcome of a melancholy induced by other 
causes—it is both cause and effect, effect in so far as the first 
sullying over of the simple relationship of two beings in love 
was due to causes external to the relationship itself, cause in so 
far as the strain and stress of soul Hamlet felt as he saw the 
change in his feelings towards Ophelia exacerbated and intensi- 
fied the melancholy which “grew by what it fed on.’ Whilst 
Polonius then was not speaking the whole truth, he was nearer 
the truth than has generally been admitted when he said to 
Ophelia: “that hath made him mad.” An unhappy love- 
relationship is one of the strands in the curious and complicated 
texture of Hamlet’s melancholy. 


‘ If the nations are arming themselves furiously, it is for a 
very simple reason. They cannot negotiate with one another any 
more, because their signatures are absolutely valueless. I do 
not believe that a human society has ever sunk so low. Certainly, 
the anarchists can rejoice. But the men of ‘‘order’’?? Don’t 
interrupt them! They have not yet finished clapping at the 
ridiculous failure of the League of Nations. Every time that in 
China, in Abyssinia, in Spain, or elsewhere, one hears the noise 
of tearing paper and the pulling of the cistern-chain to wash it 
into the sewer, these unfortunates stamp for joy and burst into 
wild laughter. If you tell them that to the realism of the states- 
men will be added the realism of the generals, and that any form 
of war, however atrocious, is now possible, and will excite only 
a monstrous sentiment of emulation in beStiality, they only 
laugh the more.’’—(GEORGES BERNANOS: Les Grands Cimetieres 
sous la Lune.) 


JACK HILTON 
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AVE you ever been made miserable by wetness—external 
wetness relentlessly driving itself inwards through your 
clothes into your skin—and you wishing for some place that is 
warm and cheery? It makes you desire the home that is 
hundreds of miles away. It makes you arrive at a decision. 
Hang the costs, hang the unhomeliness of a boarding house, 
you step out eager to find one. Such was our predicament after 
being five weeks on the road, walking twenty to thirty miles 
daily, sleeping at nights in a tent which we carried. The walk 
from Weighbridge to Epsom had been distressing. The’ trees 
welcomed the rain, the crops and farmers too, but to us it was 
disheartening. It had made us look at the “‘well appointed 
mansions and houses’’ of Maidenhead with spleen, made us 
hardly look at the exposed growth of treeland on Hawthorn 
Hill, crawl through the village of Winkfield, hardly notice 
Ascot, be glad to have dead eyes and ears as we sheltered in 
the wooded heaths owned by the Crown and the council of 
Suburbitan. Derby week was nigh on, and every place suitable 
for the nomad securing hospitable shelter was blasphemed by 
the sign-posts of proprietorship. “No Camping.” “No 
Gypsies.’ “‘Severe Penalties,” their notices informed us. From 
as far away as the beautiful, glorious woodland heath of 
Oxshott, the servants of the Crown, Lords, and landowners had 
worked co-operatively to prevent the Ishmalites and Romanies 
from settling. At last we had reached the end of our pilgrimage 
-—Epsom—and gods and men were there to thwart us. We left 
the pram, which contained our travelling’ home, in the station 
luggage room. We washed. We found a street that looked 
““cheap enough.” In it was a shop where they sold shilling 
teas, eighteenpenny dinners, and provided bed and breakfasts. 
“Yes, I can put you up. It will be four-and-six each, please,” 
said the worried and scheming little woman, more commercially 
than hospitably. She would want her money immediately. We 
were man and wife and none too respectable. We were not man 
and woman about to enjoy an affair. She got her money and 
I inquired for a bath. The water would only be lukewarm, we 
wouldn’t mind using the same towel, and of course she would 
have to charge a liftle extra. Her hand, very much like an eagle’s 
claw, clutched my shilling. Mary, my wife, returned from her 
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lukewarm bath with rosy cheeks, water-curled hair, and jumped 
delightedly into bed. I went and had my not lukewarm bath, 
returned frozen, blue nosed, and falseteethless. Married men 
«an become hard-boiled scamps instead of lovers. Soon the 
‘warmth that is generated by two tired bodies laying closely 
together made us feel pleasant and sleepy, and out went the 
light. 

It was still raining at nine when we went downstairs the next 
morning. Sleep had made the eagle-woman dove-like and us 
good tempered. The smell of bacon and sausages compelled 
conversation. The woman had her troubles; a strong husband 
was made weak by an ailing back. I suggested that she might 
give him broom. As we ate our breakfasts we looked through 
the window at the tippling rain, the umbrellas, and the hurry- 
ing feet. ' Buses passed, horse boxes passed, men with nothing’ 
to do and nowhere to go sheltered under shop sunblinds or in 
doorways. Though we ate much, and took a long time, ten 
o'clock came, and we felt that we had over-stayed our welcome. 
Inwardly a conflict was taking place. Should we go out into 
the rain, or stay where we were unwanted? Common decency 
decided that we must emulate King Lear. The rain seemed 
kinder than humanity’s diluted milk. And so we shop-hopped, 
store-walked, and sat on a form at the railway station. I bought 
and read the local paper, and made a list of six houses that had 
furnished rooms to let. Three of the landladies did not want us, 
and the other three were ‘‘full-up.’’ And then it became fine, 
so we walked from the town towards the Downs. And on the 
brink of the Downs is a road of working-class dwelling houses, 
complete with an ‘“‘out-door licence.” Into the ‘‘out-door 
licence’ I went for some tobacco, and as a sort of long shot 
inquired if I could obtain a room nearby for the week. A little 
horsey man with two bottles of beer bulging at his pockets told 
me to inquire at the bottom house, and to tell his wife that he 
had sent me. I knocked at the door and as there was no 
response went round to the back. There J heard the frolics of 
children, the singing of the mother, the occasional cry of a 
baby. I went to a French window; this permitted me to see 
inside the kitchen, and permitted those inside to see me. ‘‘Who 
was I? What did I want?” ran through their minds. Mother, 
babe, and one of the children holding the mother’s skirt came 
to the door. On my looking at the toddler it hid behind its 
mother’s skirt. ‘Your husband has told me to come and see 
about a room for the Derby week,’’ I said. We were bidden in 
and saw three other children. “You won’t have to mind a deal 
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of din if you stay here,” their mother informed us. It isn’t 
romancing, it’s true, we couldn’t mind when we were to have 
the company of clean, healthy, blue-eyed children. We knew 
that we were where we should be. A house full of en 
loved and cared for is that house’s greatest credential. “And 
he’ll be bottling all the while he has any money,” the woman 
added. He was the father of those children, of that there could 
be no doubt; he deserved his bottles. This house was a home, 
and therefore greater than an hotel or boarding house. At last 
the husband came home and the toddler climbed on his knee 
and the three older children became interested tn their daddy’s 
talk to us. 

He was a “‘Geordie.’’ His father had been a seaman sailing 
from Newcastle to Hamburg and occasionally to Ireland. He was 
the only little fellow in the family. He had done one trip at sea 
when a boy. It made him sick, so he was taken to Ireland and 
apprenticed to jockeyship. He spoke of the old jockeys who, 
had graduated in the same school, spoke of one or two who 
were still successful jockeys. The life then for a lad was pretty 
hard. Apprentices, it seems, don’t know how well they are 
looked after nowadays. Still he wouldn’t like any of his boys 
to go into the stables even in these better days. He liked to 
talk and I enjoyed listening. He had seen game bantam cocks 
fight with thin steel spurs till one killed the other, and hun- 
dreds of guineas exchanged hands. He had seen men fight with 
bare fists for the same purpose. Guineas were associated with 
all he had seen, courage, conquest, and defeat too. And yet he 
was a tender littlke man of whom none of his children was 
afraid. Thirty years ago all the lads who could ride were given 
the chance to show what they could do on the racecourse. Now 
it was different, most of them were doomed to be stable lads 
‘‘doing a couple of horses’’ all the days of their lives. They 
didn’t have the ups and downs that he had had. He had ridden 
in Ireland, England, France, and Greece. Thinking me to be 
sceptical he took me into the front room. The walls were a photo 
gallery of his career. He was astride a dappled-grey horse 
that was winning the Arab Derby by three lengths. He was 
dressed with tweed suit, straw cadey, and swagger stick. He 
was a little man posing jauntily as he wore the silken colours 
of the owner he was talking to. “He was a real toff to ride for, 
he was,” he told me. “A millionaire, too, and a sport.” 

Admiringly [ examined each photo that he took down from 
the walls. At last I said, “You’ve done well, p’raps now you 
are ready for retirement?’’ “Impossible, I was told, “I 
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enjoyed spending the little present they gave me. Lizzie, too. 
We lived up and lived down to whatever was our fortune.” 
He took off his jersey. He had a thin, bony body, a left arm 
that was moderately strong and muscular, and a right arm 
that was thin and deformed. ‘‘Got this in an accident,’’ he told 
me. He had been riding on the inside when an outside -horse 
had swerved and caused a middle horse to bump his horse 
against the rails. He had felt it being crushed as his horse was 
galloping tight along the rails, the horse fell, and he was under- 
neath, and luckily he lost consciousness. His wife had walked 
daily, twelve miles in a boiling sun, to the hospital. Men found 
their women out on such occasions. He pulled through, and 
misshapen as the deformed arm looked, it was serviceable still. 
Still, he couldn’t expect owners and trainers to think so. He 
was now back as a stable-lad. The money was nothing. Forty- 
five shillings, when he paid twenty for the house he lived in. 
Though he had been back in the stable for three or four years, 
I suspected that the remnants from his previous career had been 
used to supplement his too small wage, and I also suspected 
that they were rapidly coming to an end. If ever the little man 
gets down to the bare forty-five shillings his family will have to 
miss a few dinners. At present his troubles are resting light upon 
him. This was the beginning of Derby week, and to him it 
was to be beano week. He would meet old friends and they’d 
yarn past experiences, and all become twenty times bigger than 
their little physical selves could ever be. And they’d all be 
optimists, feeling sure that they would back many winners, 
and that the future had many regal days in store for them. 
They’d see the ‘‘mugs’’ and tell them tall stories and so satisfy 
with bantering moonshine their contempt for the mug-racing- 
men’s greenness. He took me to be a “‘lad’’ that had been 
around and one that was no fool. My wife and I could have 
the front room and pay whatever we wished. He wasn’t mer- 
cenary. His wife had as much as she could manage washing 
and feeding her children. We would have to buy our food and 
shape for ourselves. She took with reluctance the thirty 
shillings I tendered for the use of the room. It was cheap to 
us; another thirty shillings would keep us in food like fighting 
cocks. We could snap our fingers at the no-camping notices. 
If it rained often during the week we would have a dry place to 
go to. As each day passed the children became nearer to me, . 
the two women became more intimate, and we two men found 
that flowing loquacity which is aided to smoothness by 
occasional bottles. 
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How different, and yet similar, we were. I am naive and 
childish, he was more so. We were both happy and sad men. 
Hidden beneath the sangfroidness was a touch of nervous 
tension. The strain of continued equanimity towards the killin 
deadliness of hectic unnaturalism and placid monotony was 
life-sapping. We wanted to be rid of it, and yet fashion, and 
society, and circumstance crushed it into us. We were actors 
acting a false enjoyment. Though it wasn’t said, we both sent 
out messages denoting regret and disappointment. We were 
unfitters-in with “‘places’’ and ‘‘events.’’ We saw them, 
experienced them, and felt the pulse of them as acutely as any 
man, and yet they hadn’t overpowered us. We had seen 
through them. We longed and knew that within us there was 
the ability to have the spirit of the toddler, who was fondling 
her rag doll, and three boys who were kicking their sixpenny 
ball in the garden and endangering the windows. Big scenes 
like Derby week adulations after riding a winner or writing an. 
article were less wholesome. We were naive men, apeing and 
equalling adults, and conscious of the littleness of it all. Crowds ! 
It is easy ‘to be where they are, to be of them, to cheer with them, 
to hush with them, but to be away from them, to be content with 
simple loneliness, is the bigger satisfying thing. On Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday we both lost money. Eight shillings, 
a pound, and twelve shillings—two pounds each in all— 
we lost, but it wasn’t the money, for a few years ago we had 
each been, thrilled when losing or winning pounds. It was not 
the scene, for democratic Epsom is always the same. It is always 
quiet on Tuesdays and Thursdays, overcrowded on Wednes- 
days, and crowded on Fridays. 

Horses and mares, more beautiful than most men and women, 
with nerves, tempers, and breeding, send out their stretching 
legs as they go grandly up to the starting posts. Though they 
go up in their own sweet ease we wish that they could be slowed 
to meet the infirmity of the eyes with which we view them. 
Living thoroughness is that way, it doesn’t stop so that we can 
dwell on and take in the significance of it all. Quivering action is 
something that the human eye-camera can only snap at. They 
go up like living rocking horses, their well-groomed coats 
rippling and shining in the sun, the men who ride them con- 
serving their energy as much as possible. It’s springy peace-- 
time going up. And then there is a wait whilst they get their 
places at the starting’ gate. Most of the bookmakers have 
finished laying. One or two sing out odds against the favourite. 
All the people with glasses look through them to the starting 
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gate. Will they never get off? Why have we our Strathcarrons 
who whip round so often just when they are in position. And 
then the bell goes, and over a 100,000 voices exclaim, ‘‘They’re 
off.’ It becomes quiet. Then there are murmurings as the 
horses, tiny things with fluttering silks on their backs, come 
into view. The murmurings increase gradually into a frenzied 
roar as their hoofs thunder towards the winning post. And you 
see them, hear them, feel them, come thundering, flashing by 
you. Little men in carnival blouses are urging them, whipping’ 
them, compelling them. It is a race of man and men against 
man and men, of beasts against beasts. It's sport, rivalry, and 
trickery. It’s jockeys trying, jockeys riding to orders, it’s horses 
responding or rebelling,or wiltering under the strain. Because 
it?s physical it’s not as dirty as the literary race, but there is 
some similarity. Cliques do bunch together to prevent a noble 
animal from getting through. Cliques do in the same mysterious 
way assist their own clique and hamper the dangerous customer 
from the little unknown stable. On they thud, wild, sweating, 
those with a chance being ridden out and driven to the maxi- 
mum. How much more speed can they get? How much further 
can they go? Only enough to pass the post limp, jiggered, like 
rags. And then the number of the winner goes into the frame. 
And all the excited people relax into silence. The world seems 
to have an empty stillness. Slowly one recovers from the elec- 
tricness of pulsating action and wonders how he has coine to 
miss putting his money on the horse that has won. If he’s a 
feeling sort he feels a little pride and sorrow for the horse as 
it is being brought in. It isn’t the beautiful thing that went with 
peaceful gaiety up to the starting gate. Its eyes are tired, its neck 
droops, breath-snorts come from its nostrils in the manner we 
imagine they would come from the nostrils of a dragon. It’s 
done its maximum and had enough. It feels sore in the moment 
of its triumph. There is no swishing tail. Those veins round its 
neck and belly, and the scores that fit and curve around its 
legs, are swollen. The jockey takes off his saddle, pats its neck, 
a cloth and cloak is placed over the overheated body, and there 
it is, giving a terrible shiver as it is led away. 

And then the ‘Daily Mail’’ renders one more service to 
sportsmen by sending out through amplifiers the odds that the 
winner has been returned at on the tote and on the book. They 
add to this dance music to relieve the interval. Women besport 
themselves in frills. Bankers and business-men, wearing grey 
toppers and tails, try to look “regular fellows.’’ Winning 
punters are receiving their money, losers are contemplating 
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another plunge. The first race is over, the second is run, and 

ultimately the last race is run. The “mug punters” have had 

the joy of the new scene, the bookies have had their day’s wages, 

and we, the little horsey-man and I, console each other. We siz} 
at the same table. He tells his wife to give me what she has 

cooked. I tell my wife to treat him with the same courtesy, and 

bread is broken by four pairs of grown-up hands, and the chil- 

dren eat with spoons. 

Friday was Oaks day, the day given over to the ladies. 
Because our women are real ladies, and because we men have 
failed to make Derby week go, we hand over the management 
to them. The children are taken, and we all sit in a quiet spot 
on “‘the hill,” far away from the crowd. It was a picnic day, 
with only our ladies having the privilege to punt. Of course we 
thought that they would lose money like “‘mug punters.” 
Women can manage things. They bought The Star, chose the 
leading tips, made a list of them, took this down to a bookmaker 
an hour before the first race, got reasonable prices about all 
the horses on the list, invested jointly a total of twelve shillings, 
and came back to tell us they had done their business and that 
we could enjoy ourselves. Enjoy ourselves we did, romping 
with the children, being petted by our women, laying and 
dreaming and sun-basking. We didn’t know what had won, 
and didn’t care. But our women were managers, they remem- 
bered to take their tickets to the bookmaker ten minutes after 
the last race, and they whooped back up the hill to us flushed 
with success, each of them possessing twenty-six shillings. We 
saw the crowds dwindle. Most of them went to the excursion 
station, or away by ’buses. A few went to the fairground that 
was on the Downs. And we, too, went to enjoy the fun and buy 
the children, and the women, bless ’em, ices. 

We saw the fat lady who weighed one thousand and fifty 
pounds and who was eight feet six round the waist. Two pounds 
of bacon, a dozen eggs, and a gallon of tea were customary for 
her breakfast. For lunch she had two chickens, eight pounds of 
spuds, two cabbages, Yorkshire pudding, and filled up with 
bread and butter. Tea was her lightest meal, consisting of six 
dozen cakes, half-a-gallon of tea, and bread and butter and jam. 
Her heaviest meal was late dinner. The little horsey-man 
winked at me as he seriously told his wife that he believed all 
the remarks of the showman. My wife decided to cease slim- 
ming, so we went into a tent where they were selling soup, and 
where they proved its goodness by exhibiting a giant ham 
shank. Then we did everything, the strip-tease shows, the 
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boxing booth, the motor racing lions, the cabaret, the fan 
dancers, the mermaids, and Tiny Town. We rode on hobby 
horses, cocks and hens, breasted the sky in swings, and slid 
(down a helter skelter. 

By nine the sun was falling, becoming fiery, and the dark 
clouds were chasing the light clouds to their bye-byes. The 
children were tiring and we slid from the lights of the fair into 
the greyness of the dusk. We passed nineteen ‘‘original Gypsy 
Lees,” and then our women succumbed to the power of the 
twentieth. The sun was taking its last dip, down, down, gone, 
and it left behind cloud mountains of flaming red, They were 
putting up some resistance to the clouds `of the night. The day 
had been too beautiful for the night to be welcomed. But the 
night was winning, and as the shadows crept inwards from all 
around, the voice of THE Gypsy Lee took on a tone of mystical 
awareness. She knew the hidden things of the heart, she knew 
the past, she knew the future, she knew her business, for she 
told our women that they were loved by true and noble hus- 
bands, and that children would accrue. 


GIVE AND TAKE 
DEAR ; 


You see, I am definitely of the conclusion that Pacifism without 
a Christian basis is ultimately impossible, just as Socialism is (in 
my experience). And I have also come to the conclusion that to keep 
the Christian basis in the background is a mistake: not merely 
because there has to be a rallying-point for the universal imagination 
of men; not merely because the pacifist who is not humble enough 
to avow himself a Christian will almost certainly become the victim 
of some form of egoism; not merely because as a matter of 
experience the only pacifists I can get on with, and feel in any real 
communion with, are Christians; but because I feel in my bones 
that only a Christian movement is going to cut any ice, have the 
power of endurance, have the real spirit of toleration. I think you 
are really finding this out, though for some reason I don’t clearly 
understand, you find it hard to admit it fully to yourself. 

Without avowed Christianity, you will get the ‘‘politician,’’ the 
egoist, the ‘‘fiend of righteousness,” again and yet again. Once you 
know—and who knows it better than you?—that the Imagination 
ends in Christ, and is Christ, it’s time He were put at the beginning 
again. It’s no use pretending that we all meet in a point in the Peace 
Pledge, or in Dick. We don’t and we shan’t; and you will simply be 
torn in sunder in trying to hold together that which cannot be held. 
Your best men will always and inevitably be on the fringes. Why, 
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you know as well as I do, that Dick himself would have been there 
by now. 

And my conviction is that you will be in an intolerable position 
until you accept the fact that what we are struggling for is a rebirth 
of Christianity, and make up your mind to struggle for that, in those 
terms. That does not mean: “‘Come into the Church.” That’s good 
for me, and may not in any wise be good for you. But Christ, yes— 
Him you must acknowledge, in the simple sense that you declare 
yourself a Christian first and a pacifist afterwards. That I believe is 
the real point. Just as I had the devil of a struggle to admit that I 
must be a pacifist first and a socialist afterwards; but the rest was, 
relatively, easy; your [struggle is now, in this analogous, but 
essentially the same, 9 m. 

Probably, once no , I have not helped. J. M. M. 
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Vale 


HIS issue of The Adelphi combines the August and 

September numbers. The purpose of the double number is 
to enable those who produce it to take a holiday. A more pro- 
longed holiday has been pronounced to be necessary for myself. 
I have been ordered to reduce my work to the minimum necessary 
for making a living. Since the production of The Adelphi does 
not come in that category, it appeared that I should be compelled 
to bring it to an end. Fortunately, however, Mr. Max Plowman 
has been willing to take it over, and his editorship will begin 
with the October issue. Mr. Plowman, it may be remembered, 
edited The Adelphi for a period some years ago; and it will be 
agreed by those who are familiar with the history of the maga- 
zine that he is the one entirely appropriate editor. Though I 
hope to be able to contribute with some regularity to it, I wish 
to make it clear that henceforward the policy and contents of 
the magazine are entirely under Mr. Plowman’s control. In 
bidding farewell to The Adelphi, I wish to put on record my 
gratitude to Mr. F. A. Lea, who has acted for a year as my 
assistant-editor; and also to the small band of faithful readers, 
who have not suffered themselves to be discouraged. I beg of 
them to extend the same loyalty to my successor; and, since I 
can now speak freely, I would ask them to remember that to take 
over even so small a magazine as The Adelphi is a difficult busi- 
ness, and that any support they can give the magazine during 
this period is doubly valuable. 

This is the last editorial I shall write for The Adelphi; for 
though the magazine has endured many changes, and may 
„endure more, it is in the nature of things impossible that I should 
ever be its editor again. It is fifteen years since I wrote its first 
editorial. And in that time I have learned a good deal. Ct ‘efly, 
I have learned to distinguish more clearly than I could fifteen 
years ago the cause of my deep dissatisfaction with the modern 
world and the spirit of the modern world. It cks depth. ` 

Depth is a vague phrase: there is spiritual depth and animal 
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depth. But I believe they are intimately related to one another. 

Spiritual depth arises only from an intense consciousness of 

animal depth—by which I mean what St. Paul meant when he4 
spoke of ‘‘the mind of the flesh’’—that abysmal and incompr, - 

hensible tendency of natural existence towards evil and dissolu- 

tion and death, unless it is continually redeemed by the Spirit. 

Depth, then, is an intense consciousness that in the world, and 

as the very substance of the world, is an unending struggle 

beween Good and Evil. 

It is, unfortunately, true that Christianity, which is the perfect 
and complete realisation of this truth, tends incessantly to 
become oblivious of it. Its consciousness of the unending 
struggle between Good and Evil is forever being caught in the 
toils of natural existence and becomes perfunctory. And perhaps 
it is not excessive to say that organised Christianity is never 
conscious enough that, precisely because it is and must be 
organised, it is a constant prey to the insidious degeneration 
produced by ‘‘the mind of the flesh,’’ which is always incessantly 
driving it on to define and circumscribe (Blake’s ‘‘Urizen’’) the 
conflict between Good and Evil, instead of being alert to detect 
the ever new modes of the working of Evil: which are, indeed, 
a condition of the development of human existence, and the 
substrate of human history. 

This process of defining and circumscribing the conflict 
between Good and Evil is probably necessary to save humanity 
some of the strain of the full Christian consciousness. After all, 
we cannot be saints: and it is even of the essence of the kind of 
Christianity professed by those of us who call themselves 
Christians that we do not desire to be saints. Protestant Chris- 
tianity believes in the possibility of such an approximation of 
earthly conditions to the Kingdom of God that it regards, for 
example, the supersession of priestly celibacy as a Christian 
advance. That is to say, it assumes the possibility of a real har- ' 
mony between the Christian life and the life of the secular 
community. That conception is very precious: but because it is | 
precious, it is dangerous. It can work in either of two ways: 
etther towards a Christianisation of the secular community or 
towards a secularisation of the Christian community. And the 
latter road is much the easier of the two. The harder road really 
is hard. | 

If I have correctly described the sense of depth, or the 
religious sense of existence, as an intense consciousness of the 
ubiquity and incessancy of the struggle between Good and Evil, 
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then it is fairly plain that the effect of any great amelioration of 
the general life-conditions of society will be to weaken this sense 
of depth, this religious consciousness of existence: and this will 
be particularly the case when, as almost invariably happens, the 
driving force in the process of amelioration has been in the main 
religious. For many Christians these improvements are so many 
items on the Christian agenda disposed of. And faith, a certain 
kind of faith, grows cold. The more apparently secure and civi- 
lised, the more apparently humane, become the conditions of 
life in the secular society, the greater the effort of imagination 
required to maintain the sense of depth. 

And so it is, I believe, that the sense of depth has gradually 
diminished; and the contemporary mind is essentially unpre- 
pared to grasp the reality of those manifestations of evil which 
are the more appalling—objectively the more prodigious— 
because of the diminution of the sense of depth in the modern 
mind. Modern evil is so fearful because it is the product not of 
evil, but of superficiality. The horror of Nazism, for example, 
is most of all its smart efficiency. Its devildom is chromium- 
plated, radio Luxembourg. Evil, in the modern world, is 
successful, because success in the modern world is evil. If you 
wish to retain a sense of depth—it will not make you comfortable 
~—beware of success: beware of the successful periodical. 


F. A. LEA 


On Patriotism and Edward 
Thomas 


N the July number of “The Adelphi”? I quoted some lines 
from a poem by Edward Thomas, called Dig ging—‘‘To-day 
I think only with scents’’—contrasting its sensuous simplicity 
with the intellectualism that has invaded poetry since his time. 
The greater part of his work, I said, was ‘‘pure, passionate 
experience.” It demands no exertion of the intellect in order to 
be understood ; it provokes no questions, other than those which 
are provoked by all true poetry. To this generalisation there is, 
however, one strange, sombre, and powerful exception: an 
allegorical and autobiographical poem, called ThyOther 
The Other describes the poet’s pursuit of hisOwn soul. It is 
that other Self which his acquaintances can see but he cannot; 
and which he tracks through forest, villages and inns, always 
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in vain: until, in¿the darkness of a country night and the 
solitude of a country road, his search comes suddenly to an end: 
I stood serene, 
And with a solemn quiet mirth, 
An old inhabitant of earth. 

_ That line sticks in one’s memory. One recalls how Thomas 
would walk the countryside hour after hour, and sometimes day 
after day, in search of peace of mind. The reason for its 
fascination is not far to seek: 

Once the name I gave to hours 

Like this was melancholy, when 

It was not happiness and powers 
Coming like exiles home again, 

And weaknesses quitting their bowers, 
Smiled and enjoyed, far off from men, 
Moments of everlastingness. 

He is describing the nature of his own characteristic inspira~g 
tion; the mood in which his poems were written, and the only 
mood in which they could be written: when his powers came 
‘like exiles’? home again. The moment of their return was the 
moment when his search was ended. That is, the moment when 
it was forgotten: for the search itself, which is self-conscious- 
ness, is the denial of integration, as it is of inspiration : 

And fortunate my search was then 
While what I sought, nevertheless, 
That I was seeking I did not guess. 

In the phrase ‘‘an old inhabitant of earth” is to be found the 
‘explanation’? of Thomas’ poetry. I am not sure that it is not 
the exnlanation of his patriotism also. For the earth of which hf 
became an old inhabitant was a very particular kind of earth: 
it was the earth of the English countryside, and no other. This 
was the countryside he celebrated in his poems—if the word 
“celebration” can be used of a rite so intimate and exclusive. 
And it was the rights and traditions of the people who were 
bound to it by “‘natural piety” alone that he conceived himself 
to be preserving when he joined the Artists’ Rifles half-way 
through the war. 

He need not have enlisted. He had been offered the alterna- 
tive of going with Robert Frost to America, and there con- 
tinuing the poems upon which his fame is founded—poems which , 
he had on} qust begun to write. He chose France instead; and 
-he seems nevéxjo have doubted for a moment ‘that the choice 
meant death, any more than Hamlet doubted the outcome of 
„his duel with Laertes. Hamlet also’ had come to a decision—and 
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‘the attitude of “‘absent thee from felicity awhile’ seems to 
pervade the last months of Thomas” life. 

iIt would haye been impossible for him to go to America and 
write poetry, because his inspiration and his :pattiotism were 
the same. He might have gone to America, ‘but the poetry would 
not have been written. The form might have -been~preserved, 
but the spirit would have evaporated. It has evaporated,. from 
all the poetry written since Thomas’ time: because the choice 
has remained the same. It may not be actually a question .of 
going to America in order to write—yet ; but it is still a question 
of poetry or patriotism. The time is past when the writing of 
verse could itself be the satisfaction of a social imagination. 

- Thomas’ loyalty expressed itself in his enlistment. To-day a 
loyalty of the same kind—that is, one which knows what the 
values are that it intends to preserve—will be expressed in the 
refusal to enlist. But this is not a distinction of such importance 
as many pacifists believe. It may be true that a patriotism pre- 
pared to die, but not to massacre, for its ‘‘country’’ is intrinsically 
nobler than one ready both to die and to massacre. But it ts very 
questionable whether—as Mr. R. H. Ward asserts—it demands 
more courage. The important distinction to-day lies not between 
pacifists and “‘militarists,’’ but between pacifists and pacifists. It 
is between those who are prepared for sacrifices, severe as those 
to which soldiers were called in 1914-18, and those who are not; 
between those who know the Pacifism means revolution, and 
those who suppose it to mean reasonableness and reconciliation ; 
between those who advocate it because it is simple and effective, 
and those who know that it is the most difficult thing in the 
world-—and still advocate it. The former are not ‘‘progressive,’’ 
‘but reversionary; they are not preserving the values which 
militarism would destroy, but surrendering all values whatever : 
and surrendering them without a struggle. 


Envoi 


HE greater evil to be shaken or shunned ` 
Is not in the many deaths and the more despair 
But limitation of life in those who live, ` 
_ And the greater good is neither a loss nor pMalving 
Of hateful things but an increase and afir 


Acknowledgment of the ground on which we stand. 
RAYNER HEPPENSTALL. 


NOTABLE BOOKS 7 
The Civil War in Spain“ 1 


R. JELLINEK has carried through a very difficult task 

with a considerable measure of success. He has tried not 
merely to make a full study of the Spanish Civil War up to the 
autumn of 1937, but also, in his own words, ‘‘to provide a 
background” and to make the reader see ‘‘what the Civil War 
was about.’’ In describing the events of recent years in 
Catalonia, of which he presumably had first-hand experience 
in his capacity as press correspondent in Barcelona, he is at his 
best. He seems to be naturally fair-minded and perceptive. 
And if his reading of Spanish history, indeed of all history and 
of the present world crisis, is coloured by the widely prevalent 
and facile belief that Marx has provided a master-key by using: 
which the Communist Party will certainly find the ‘‘correct’’ 
line for solving all the ‘‘contradictions’’ which impede the 
progress of the ‘‘broad masses of the people’’ towards ultimate 
happiness, he does apply his Marxism intelligenfly and make 
reasonably sparing use of the jargon. 
' The major fundamental criticism of his book would be the 
one which asks whether it is in fact possible to understand 
Spain or any other country solely in the light of the materialist 
conception of history and whether in fact the conception of 
progress as accepted by the Left in all countries to-day is 
adequate to inspire and save a civilisation. Any study of Spain 
raises these questions in an acute form, but we are hardly 
entitled to blame Mr. Jellinek for neglecting them since his book 
is not a leisurely philosophical study, but must have been 
written under great pressure in the midst of the desperate and 
heroic and bewildering events which it seeks to elucidate. For 
this purpose some kind of arbitrary framework was necessary, 
and Mr. Jellinek finds what he wants in the Marxian theories. 
Within this framework he has marshalled an extraordinary 
amount of information about recent Spanish economic and 
political history, and his account of the progress of the Civil 
War up to the autumn of 1937 is both full and, so far as this 
reader camcheck it, reliable. He rightly stresses the great work. 
of the Com agpists in concentrating attention on the need for 
efficient organiS*tion for prosecuting the war, but he is fair also 
to Caballero’s work in the early days and appreciates the great 

* By Frank Jellinek (Gollancz), 8s. 6d. 
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abilities of. Azafia and Prieto. In dealing with the Anarchists he 
shows very. sympathetically how, as a great power in anti- 
Fascist Spain, they brought themselygm to undertake respon- 
sibilities which were repugnant to th tbertarian and some- 
times irresponsible instincts. He show! cle appreciation of 
the noble qualities of the Spanish peo nd is creditably 
objective in dealing with Franco and the Fists. His partisan- 
ship never descends to shoddy: propaganda. - 

The chief criticism, really, that one can offer~apart from the 
fundamental one which applies rather to a book’ which Mr. 
Jellinek did not attempt to write—is that his copiojis informa- 
tion is not very well organised, so that sometimes’ one cannot 
see the wood for the trees. He is very interesting on Juan March, 
the Majorcan bandit-capitalist, but his account of the machina- 
tions of Basque and Catalan and foreign capital in Spain would 
alone provide material for a longer book than this one with its 
600-odd pages. He deals very fully with the complex revolu- 
tionary politics of Catalonia, but all the same one would like to 
know more about that very interesting figure, Luis Companys, 
who as President has managed to retain a fair measure of public 
support at all times. 

It is to be hoped that some day someone will attempt a book 
on Spain dealing with the problems that this one ignores. Such 
a book would make a careful study of the greatness and 
decadence of Spanish Catholicism and of the rise and signi- 
ficance of the Anarchist movement. Incidentally, it would 
perceive—as Mr. Jellinek shows no sign of doing (see page 66) 
-—~that the cruel mediceval persecution of Jews was at least less 
barbarous than Hitler's. They attacked the Jewish faith, not the 
blood, and could claim to be trying to save souls; but Hitler 
allows no possible salvation. 

Such a book as I am imagining would reconsider the 
following statement of Mr. Jellinek :— 

Spain has been cursed by bad government. This is merely a 
superstructural way of stating that its whole economy has been 
distorted and frustrated for centuries in the interests of certain 
dominating classes, whose economic interests were necessarily 
opposed to all modern progress— 

and ask whether it was only the economic interests of 
dominating classes that were opposed to all modern progress, or 
whether some aspects of modern progress have yt come up 
against some other kind of opposition in in. It would 
enquire whether the Spaniard may not have retained in larger 
measure than other Europeans some kind of primitive integrity 
which makes him sceptical of at least some aspects of modern 
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progress and whether ‘this scepticism might be one of the 
elements in ‘that peg: liarly and quintessentially Spanish 
revolutionary movema Anarcho-syndicalism. Very little has 
been written about 4 anish anarchists, even in Spain, and 
they are fantastica isunderstood outside. A movement led 
by such men as incomparable Durruti, one of Spain’s 
greatest losses inne war, and that remarkable Minister of 
Justice, Garcia Oliver, i is thought of as a band of assassins. And 
perhaps it has‘only itself to blame, for no one can deny that it 
has hid its pen under a bushel and allowed its darker and more 
irresponsible side too much play. Its libertarianism and 
genuinely charitable tolerance have been too near license and 
irresponsibility... 

However, as all the world knows, license and irresponsibility 
have been characteristic of all Spanish politics in modern times; 
and in any case before we cast a stone we might look again at 
the other European jcountries, including our own, and ask which 
of them, before the’ bar of History, will be able to claim to have 
done much during these tragic years for the dignity and honour 
of Mankind. 








RICHARD REES. 


K Nation Shall Speak Peace . . .” 


HERE are no frontiers in the air; 
Alien music, alien song, 

Alien words are everywhere 

On the silence borne along. 


By the lifting of a hand 

Voices from the sky come down 
. Songs we cannot understand 

Yet would cherish as our own. 


And those unknown hands which play; 
Unknown voices which can bless; 
Shall we at some blind hout slay 

And forget their loveliness ? 


'"AuOverhead an iron bird 
urns the air with channering noise; 
But the music is unstirred 


' And unstirred the singing voice. 
WILLIAM SOUTAR. 


A. D. COHEN 


The Passing of Utopia 


“As I left him I asked him casually which country he 
regarded as the happiest at the present time. I thought his 
answer would be England. But it wasn’t. He replied ‘Bali.’ ”’ 

Interview with Mr. H. G. Wells 
in “Evening Standard.”’ 


HE Balinese believe that after death they are born again 

and return, the good to Bali, the wicked to other and lesser 
lands. Without any particular merit on my part, or the risks 
and uncertainties of rebirth, I found myself in Bali some four 
years ago. This little island, situated where Asia ends and 
Australasia begins (Wallace’s deep-water line, dividing the 
two continents, runs past it) was once the clearing house of 
three ancient cultures, Indian, Chinese, and Pacific, which it 
succeeded in combining in a manner that has no parallel else- 
where. Realising its uniqueness, the Dutch, who finally took 
it over in 1906, have sought (not without an eye on the box- 
office value of Bali as a show-place) to keep out influences of 
an alien or subversive kind. Missionaries, for instance, are not 
encouraged. With the best will in the world, however, the 
impact of West on East can have only one issue, and I was not 
reassured by all I saw. Inevitable though it is, one cannot but 
regret the passing of what, in comparison with our own dis- 
tracted world, appears—and not to Mr. Wells alone—as the 
Age of Saturn. 

To begin with, Bali has been endowed by nature with many 
advantages. Its rockbound coast protects it from attack. Its 
mild and equable climate, in which food is easily grown, makes 
the struggle for existence less intense than in northern latitudes. 
The general picture is one of ricefields stretching as far as the 
eye can see. They are carried in terraces even to the summits 
of the foothills. Beyond these again rise the densely wooded 
slopes of mountains, of which the highest, a volcano, soars 
10,000 feet above the sea, its head muffled in cloud and smoke. 
It is a land of temples, with their satellite villages. he temple 
is everything, although it may. consist of littlgffnore than a 
brick or stone façade elaborately carved wit#hgures of gods 
and demons, an enclosing wall, a wooden altar and perhaps an 
old banyan tree in the grounds. Nothing could be better suited, 
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by the way, to these open-air places of worship than the 
cloistral shade which the banyan affords from the glare of the 
tropic sun. The village, nestling among its palms and fruit 
trees, is a complex of homesteads on the joint family plan. 9 
Every homestead has a wall built round it to shut out evil 
spirits, while the little pagoda-like structures within the walls 
are shrines to the good spirits—a double insurance against mis- 
fortune: in his religion the Balinese takes no chances, even 
though he is a born gambler who. thinks nothing of staking 
the shirt off his back at cockfights. 

Everywhere banyans create islands of shade in a sea of light. 
Under one of these spreading trees by the roadside a market 
may be in full swing, bright-saronged brown figures flitting 
in and out of the shadows like human butterflies. In the fields 
one sees them at work, both men and women bare from the 
waist up. Even the children do their share. It is not an 
uncommon sight nor one without charm to come across a small 
boy in a big bamboo hat, as naked as the day he was born, 
steering a long line of ducks down some shady village lane by 
means of a bamboo pole tipped with white feathers or a rag. 
Some of the men have scarlet hibiscus blossoms in their hats 
or stuck behind their ears. They are planting or ploughing, a 
great grey buffalo (Bali raises very fine cattle) yoked to the 
wooden plough as they wade through the flooded terraces. 
Every now and then they stop to smoke and chat in the shade. 
Don’t imagine they are ‘‘ca’ cannying’’: the Balinese farmer 
obtains more rice to the acre than any other, including the 
American. There is an absence of hustle: that is all. The visitor 
soon becomes aware of a definite tempo—unhasting, unresting 
-—to which everything moves. 

Women swing along the road bearing baskets stacked high 
with green cocoanuts or earthenware pots. To this habit of 
balancing loads on her head the Bali woman is said to owe her 
superb carriage. I saw plain and even (according to Western 
standards) ugly faces, but never an ungraceful figure. The 
best have an arrogant beauty ‘‘noble and nude and antique.” 
Their passion for dancing no doubt has also something to do 
with it. No important village is without its troupe of dancers 
attached to the temple, and as only very young girls may take 
part in certain dances the training begins early. One of my gy 
most treast¥ed memories is of a visit to a village near Den 
Pasar, where w the classic Legong danced under the shadow 
of great banyans in the village square. First came the prelude. 
One and then three young girls (in golden headdress and tight- 
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fitting clothes which showed off their slender boyish figures) 
o through the most complicated motions. They circle round 
C each other, they side-step to right and left, they twist their 
trunks, they stretch, they bend, knees, elbows and wrists 
crooked into all sorts of impossible angles, body tense and 
quivering so that the fans they hold in their hands vibrate till 
one sees nothing but a blur—the whole a breathless sequence 
which keeps pace with the equally lively tripping music of the 
Gamelan. Then the ballet proper. From the wings a compère 
recites the story as it is unfolded by the dancers. It is the story 
of a wicked king who steals the good king’s daughter and is 
foiled by a bird— played by one of the girls, who now puts on 
. a pair of leather wings, drops to her knees, and hops about 
agitatedly, dashing herself against the wicked king. The speed, 
the grace, the dramatic power of the performance as a whole 
_ are things to marvel at in dancers so young. In Balinese ballet 
the torso, head, arms, hands, and even fingers and eyes come 
into play in a series of balanced movements, often assuming 
what looks like the most precarious equilibrium. The gestures, 
though highly stylised, never lack fire. 

Bali was once an outpost of India and Brahmans to this day 
rule the roost. The Buddhist influence, which left its mark on 
the neighbouring island of Java (Java contains at Borabadur 
what is Buddhism’s greatest monument and one of the wonders 
of the world) was never strong in Bali. Even Brahmanism has 
in transit suffered a sea-change, losing much of its grossness 
and all its gloom. Many of the local deities—spirits of hill and 
stream—still find a place in the pantheon along with such 
familiar Hindu gods as Siva, Durga and Surya. Significantly 
the last-named, the Sun God, is the most popular of all. For 
this gentle, impressionable, laughter-loving, highly gifted race, 
religion, one sometimes suspects, is a mere pretext for 
pageantry and art. It is not always easy to tell where one ends 
and the other begins, but the artist, like the priest, has a well- 
defined ahd honourable place. Art indeed is an all-absorbing 
business in Bali. On these occasions, caste distinctions are put 
aside, prince and peasant meeting as equals—which may be one 
reason why caste has had no such baneful effect as we see in 
India, whence it was introduced. Untouchability is unknown. 
Nominally feudal, with its cadres of priests, Miobles and 
peasants, Bali society nevertheless has its roe primitive 
Communism which goes much further back. The outward forms 
of caste, it is true, are insisted on. The mere commoner, for 
instance, may not sit or stand above the level of the prince; 
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and there is the usual rivalry between the priestly and the 
ruling caste. But while the aristocracy (like the Normans in 
England, an imported one) is given its due in respect and 
tribute, any attempt on its part unduly to interfere in their 
social arrangements meets with uncompromising resistance 
from the people. l 

The village is to all intents and purposes an autonomous 
unit run on co-operative lines. There is no begging and no 
hoarding. All combine voluntarily to help one another, whether 
it be in bringing in the harvest or in staging a play. When 
the harvest is done, rich and poor retire as by common consent 
to enjoy the leisure they have earned. This takes the form of 
religious and artistic activities where differences in wealth count 
for little. Whereas the plainest materials will do for a private 
dwelling—some are frankly hovels—nothing is too good for 
temple decoration and ceremonial. The poor may deny them- 
selves all but the necessaries of life, but, when it comes to 
equipping the village orchestra, they will subscribe as much 
as 53,000 (4350) for a single gong! In their art, there is a 
notable absence of vanity or egoism. It is for the most part 
anonymous and as often as not the result of collective effort. 
Everyone does his bit. If you watch an orchestra at practice, 
you will see no conductor in the western sense. A key theme is 
struck by one of the instruments and the rest take it up and 
proceed to improvise variations on that. The same thing may 
be observed among Balinese youth, who stick together in what 
may seem to be dangerous physical proximity. (Pederasty is 
not known among them.) There is some subtle bond between 
them which is not, as under dictatorship, the suppression of the 
individual so much as the coming together in free interplay of 
individuals who feel alike. True in such a society the rare un- 
sympathetic individual—and every society has its misfits—may 
feel cramped; but if happiness be the test of a people’s achieve- 
ment, then the Balinese pass the test with success. How they 
would stand up to the strains and stresses of modern life, or of 
a more exacting climate, is another matter. 

A race of artists and craftsmen, they delight in self- 
expression. No medium comes amiss to them. Their temple 
sculpture surprisingly combines with its wealth of decorative 
detail, bordering on the baroque, a robust humour and a realism 
all too rare NS East. (Chinese influence is clearly traceable 
in the use of the Mragon motif and the pagoda form.) Especially 
striking in its simplification is some of the wood carving; and 
the masks are a sheer joy. “‘Gems of evocation in spirit and 
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form,” wrote Mr. Earp, the art critic, of Some Balinese paint- 
ings recently seen in London, “they bring their scenes like a 
physical presence to the senses and hint at a strangeness that 
still defies reason.’’ Nor is all this art, as is so often the case 
in the East, a mere copying of traditional models : it is a living 
impulse, as you discover with a shock when you Come across 
bicycles, aeroplanes, and cannon carved on ,the walls of 
temples ! N 

The temples are the centre round which revolvds the entire 
life of the island. One afternoon I followed a precession of 
women on their way to the local temple, their figures from waist 
to ankle tightly bound in sarong's of the most splendid brocades, 
with another piece like a sash running under their arms and 
over their breasts (which are invariably covered at such times). 
They carried offerings—rice cakes, meat and fruit—in vessels 
of silver and lacquer decked with flowers; while over them 
‘floated, like aureoles, silken parasols on tall poles borne by 
boys. At the temple gate, our procession was joined by others, 
one after another now converging on this point; from a towc 
near by a wooden gong boomed in hoarse counterpoint to the 
women’s chanting treble; and the whole effect was indescribably 
bizarre. 

Whatever these people do—their simplest act—seems natur- 
ally to fall into a pattern of beauty touched with something 
Strange, hieratic, not of thts world. Life in Bali is one long 
Mass. For instance, I remember how one day looking out of 
my hotel window I saw, without being seen, an odd little 
ceremony in the courtyard below. It was Hari Besar (Holy 
Day) and one by one the women of the kitchen staff began to 
drop in, bringing with them baskets of fruit. A kitchen table 
was taken out and set in front of the stone altar which stands 
in the courtyard for the servants’ use. The table was then piled 
up with the offerings, bananas, mangoosteens, pomeloes and 
mangoes. (All food, I should explain, has first to be offered to 
the gods, who consume the essence and leave the shell or 
shadow for their worshippers—an arrangement which suits 
both sides admirably !) The altar itself was dressed with flowers, 
a votive mat, and palm leaf streamers like ribbons on a May- 
pole, presenting, when they had done with it, a very gay 
appearance. Candles were lit, joss-sticks burnt, and while the 
women, in their holiday best, bent in eit ca nothing 
but a rich blur of colour through spirals Incense smoke. 
The scene vanished as quickly as it had come. The fruits were 
conveyed to the kitchen, the table was put away and only the 
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palmleaf streamers were left fluttering in the breeze. That night 
my fellow tourists, as they helped themselves to the dessert, 
little knew they were partaking of the food of the gods! 

But to return to the temple. It was in a clearing in front of 
the same templ¢ the next day that I saw my first mystery play. 
These sacred dramas performed to the music of the Gamelan 
(the Balinese’ orchestra made up in varying combinations of 
drums, gongs and xylophones) are pantomimes rather than 
plays. They have no speaking part properly so-called and their 
plots are naive enough. The uninstructed onlooker can tell that 
a conflict of some sort is in progress. He also has a shrewd 
suspicion that the conflict is between good and evil. When I 
came on the scene a mythical animal, resembling most a lion, 
confronted an unprepossessing gollywog of a figure, with 
matted hair, long nails and withered breasts, The Witch. 
The Lion on the other hand (played by two men) was a glorious 
affair. Its coat was made of unbleached wool, decorated with 
peacock feathers, bits of looking glass, and little bells which 
jangled musically at every movement, and, by way of beard, | 
strings of frangipanni blossoms hung from its chin. Both Lion 
and Witch execute a pas seul, advancing and retreating. An 
altercation then ensues. The Lion’s behaviour is in the best 
tradition of pantomime. It cavorts, it lashes its tail, it snaps its 
jaws, to the huge delight of the children in the audience, and 
the more these antics are appreciated the wilder they become, 
till tired out, the Lion retires. That is to say, before your eyes 
the two players creep out of the lion skin, which is left on a 
stand in full view of the audience while the players squat near 
it till they should be wanted again! They are then followed 
by other characters also in masks. At first blush there is a slight 
monotony both in the music and the action, though this im- 
pression, I have been assured, is deceptive and, so far as the 
music is concerned, Mr. Geoffrey Gorer thinks some of the 
most remarkable music being produced to-day is in Bali. Any- 
way, the music goes round and round in a kind of fugal stream. 
At one moment the gongs go all out, the player swaying 
furiously from side to side as he reaches out for his furthermost 
notes. Then the storm of sound subsides, to be followed by a 
rippling, soft and lingeringly sweet passage on the xylophone. 
(To have heard this exotic music once is always to hanker for 
it. Bach cotags nearest to it. There is the same weaving of 
intricate arabesyyes of sound freed from passion and pain.) 

Meanwhile, around this improvised stage mills a crowd of 
villagers, vendors of food, children, dogs, pigs, poultry—all 
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the bustle and confusion of a village fair: the whole thing is 
delightfully informal, the audience switching its attention on 

grd off while the play proceeds. l 

At last the big act comes. It comes with startling suddenness. 
Half-a-dozen youths seated under the tall umbrella marking' 
the limit of the stage had earlier been sprinkled with holy water 
by the priest and put into a trance. As they sit there, they shake 
their heads from side to side to the beat of the music. What 
time the Good Lion, who has now come back, is threatened by 
a stranger in a mask, bearded, menacingly tall, the youths are 
helped to their feet. Armed with naked krisses they move for- 
ward like somnambulists to the`Lion’s side, still keeping time 
to the music in short convulsive leaps. The music has become 
much faster now, the suspense grows tense, and unconsciously, 
one sits up. In the mêlée which ensues, the lion and his tor- 
menter vanish into the gathering twilight and the field is left 
to the youths, who thereupon turn their weapons against them- 
selves, pressing the point with both hands into their breasts 
with their heads thrown well back. (No blood shows where the 
point meets the skin, but this is usual in the cataleptic state.) 
Then one by one the youths are disarmed. While the rest 
recover, one youth, still unconscious and frothing, at the mouth, 
is carried out. 

As pure ‘‘theatre’’ the climax is wonderfully impressive, and 
in looking back one has to admit that it has been worked up 
to with a perfect sense of timing and effect. (Again and again 
in Bali we come upon this mixture of naivety and the most 
cunning art.) But it is more than theatre. That these occasions 

- have in them a mystical, not to say a revivalist, element, there 
can be little doubt. In turning their daggers against themselves 
the youths, I was told, wished to purge their bodies of sin (‘‘to 
Jet out sin’’). But it is a katharsis in which the entire com- 
munity—audience as well as actors—takes part after the manner 
of the old Greek tragedy, although in intellectual content there 
is, of course, a world of difference between the two forms. 

This Bali already belongs to the past. And what of the future? 
The effect of contact with the West has been to lower artistic 
and moral standards all round. Partly it is due to the tourist 
traffic (the touting that goes on at night outside the two or 
three European hotels is a blot on Bali), and partly +to taxation. 
Artists, once an exempted class, are now taxcd like anyone 
else, as a consequence of which they are 1%6 longer able to 
pursue their calling with a single eye. But perhaps the most 
disturbing feature of the situation is that the Balinese them- 
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selves are coming to prefer the shoddy products of the West 
to their own, either because of the prestige which attaches to 
the West or because they have fost the sure instinct of their 
race for what is significant and beautiful. Attempts to start a 
cinema, I understood, had failed; but the serpent of progress 
—disguised as a bagman—is abroad in ‘“‘this other Eden, demi- 
paradise,’’ probably the last of its kind. 


JOHN WOOD 


A Class Without Security 


HE Government pension scheme for men up to £400 
income and women up to £250 came into operation at the 
beginning of this year. 

The Act provides, on a purely voluntary basis, pension 
benefits for the great body of independent workers—profes- 
sional and other persons of small incomes, shopkeepers, indi- 
vidual traders and craftsmen of all kinds—-who were previously 
outside the Contributory Pensions scheme. Although the new 
scheme is for pensions only, it offers an excellent opportunity 
of keeping the wolf from many doors. It is estimated that two 
million persons are brought within its scope: 

Still, at its best, it is only “‘half a loaf,” because it misses 
the point at which everybody concerned has been aiming for 
years—unemployment insurance for the black-coated workers. 
Since the Royal Commission of 1931 the demand has been unani- 
mous, and the Government has still before it, after nearly two 
years, the report of the Statutory Committee on Unemployment 
Insurance, recommending extension of unemployment insur-.- 
ance to black-coated workers up to £400 a year. Justice, how- 
ever, will not be satisfied until protection is accorded to every 
class of worker, male and female. It is further urged that non- 
manual workers shall also enjoy the protection of the Work- 
men’s Compensation law. 

When the Unemployment and Health Acts were originally 
passed, it was felt that people outside the salary limits could 
look after themselves; but as living costs have gone up, and 
changes in tndustry have taken place, many workers who for- 
merly might have provided for themselves are now unable to 
do so. Again, there exists to-day much greater insecurity of 
employment for non-manual workers. The State ought to con- 
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sider their welfare as it does that of the lower-paid workers 
within the scope of the present Acts. Most black-coated workers 
are no more able to face unemployment than are the manual 
workers. 

The problem must be tackled in some way if the largest 
existing gap in our system of social provision is to be closed, 
for at present the “‘black-coat’ cannot draw unemployment 
benefit unless his salary be less than £250. 

The plight of the unemployed “black-coat’’ is desperate. 
Everyone is agreed upon that—the Government, the U nem- 
ployment Commission, the public. Still nothing is done to 
alleviate it. The tragedy of the post-war world has crashed into 
the middle-class home, and behind the doors of apparently 
happy and comfortable suburban villas and flats, where least 
suspected, would be found stark want and misery. Nobody 
knows; nobody cares. Moreover, to thousands now in employ- 
ment all sense of security has gone, and in its place are doubts, 
anxieties and awakened apprehension of pending crisis. The 
books of the various building societies would reveal heart- 
rending domestic tragedies. Poor ‘‘black-coats !’’—women as 
well as men. There has been so much written about the 
officially unemployed that your plight has been forgotten. 
Yet, in recent years, no section of the community has been 
harder hit by unemployment. Indeed, your sufferings seldom 
come to light, except through the coroner’s court, when help 
is too late. 

All the other workers in the country are gradually being con- 
sidered for eligibility to come within the scope of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, with the exception of the professional class 
and the small employer. Cannot some consideration be also 
extended to them? They have no call upon out-of-work pay, 
and no medical treatment in time of sickness, but are faced 
with utter destitution should they unhappily fall on evil days. 
For them it is just a case of paying income and other taxes all 
their working lives and receiving nothing in return. Is this 
equitable in view of the benefits provided for their employees, 
who are protected and sheltered by the State against precisely 
the same vicissitudes to which they also are exposed ? 

Professional folk, in the hour of adversity, have been over- 
looked in every Government measure of relief. As for the small 
employers, amalgamations, “‘rationalisation,’’ and the relent- 
less advance of machinery have mown them down in swathes. 
Capital has either dwindled or gone, for it doesn’t take even a 
small leak long to empty a cistern, and gradually the victims 
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sink in an unavailing struggle against conditions for which 
they have not the slightest responsibility. 

Again, a psychologist, reading the many appeals which. 
appear in the newspapers, cannot fail to be impressed with the 
fact that, almost without exception, they are made on behalf 
of people who have never ascended the social ladder very far. 
No one seems to champion the cause of those who have fallen 
from a high level. The adage that poverty and hunger have 
many learned disciples seems to be unknown to those who 
organise our charities. A man or woman earning £400 a year 
is just as liable to become unemployed as one earning £250; 
while their plight, on losing their work is, if anything, worse. 

It is said that one ounce of fact is worth a pound of theory. 
At the moment I am one of that unemployed army. For years 
l have paid income and other taxes, besides premiums for my 
employees under the Insurance Acts; but I am entitled to no 
consideration for my payments. I need not go into detail, 
beyond stating that six years ago I had heavy financial losses 
through the fraudulent failure of a stockbroker—a_ very 
notorious case at the time—which deprived me of all my private 
resources, and that further misfortune has since overtaken me. 
To-day I am penniless, and we are starving—literally starving 
—for throughout the past few weeks the cupboard has been 
practically bare, and on occasions completely empty. Owing 
to arrears of rent (a comparatively small sum), eviction and 
distraint upon what remains of a once comfortable home are 
now only a matter of days. Worst of all, my wife is very ill, 
and I am unable to obtain for her not only medical attention 
and invalid food, but even the ordinary necessities of life. For 
the past two years she has been attending one of the large 
special hospitals, but is now too frail to make the journey to 
and fro. 

The physical sensations of hunger cannot readily be 
imagined by those who have never known what it is to be more 
than ‘‘sharp set.” One must have starved, if only for a short 
period, to realise what they mean. There is, however, another 
and perhaps more terrible aspect of starvation, again not 
properly to be appreciated by those who have never known the 
real hunger of penury. Starvation not only saps a man’s phy- 
sical strength, but it makes an equal attack on his morals. 
It is difficult for an empty sack to stand upright, and conscience 
too frequently fights a losing battle against stomach. It is easy 
to be morally strong when one is only a little hungry; but a 
few days’ starvation play strange tricks with the moral sense. 
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Doubtful subterfuges, that would be anathema to the well-fed 
man, seem not to be so abhorrent. One must get money, which 
means food and shelter, especially if loved ones are ill and 
suffering at- home. “‘Lead us not into temptation’’ bears an 
intensified significance to those who are called upon to want 
in the midst of plenty. 

Behind much of life’s tragedy, behind many of its crimes, 
did we realise it, lies a stern fight, a terrible struggle to make 
ends meet, a terrific striving to keep one’s head above water, 
and a dire conflict with sickness, poverty and loneliness, pre- 
senting a sad and far-reaching social problem. One of our 
national traditions is the proud honesty of the poor, and 
happily those whom poverty has tempted into dishonesty are 
few among the suffering millions who, in post-war years, have 
barely managed to obtain the necessities of life. 

There is urgent need for a Government scheme to cover the 
professional and the employing classes. Might not a part of the 
contributions they are called upon to make to their employees’ 
Unemployment Insurance be placed to their own credit, or a 
proportion of their income tax payments be calculated as pre- 
miums against a rainy day, so that in an hour of difficulty they 
would not be left utterly destitute? Again at the present time, 
when hugely increased taxation and death duties have ren- 
dered the Exchequer virtually a shareholder in the country’s 
industries, is it not fitting that the State should shoulder an 
increased share of the risks as well as the profits of trade? Does 
not this consideration point to the need for some new type of 
insurance—of a kind that might not be commercially feasible for 
an ordinary company depending for its revenues chiefly on 
premiums—but which might assume a very different aspect if 
conducted by the Government, whose charges for such a service 
would be supplemented by savings and increased contributions 
to the Unemployment Fund? 

In these days an employer is just as liable to become unem- 
ployed as his employees, in which case his position is, under 
present conditions, worse than theirs, because he is then driven 
to find private charity or to starve. 

A boom period may blanket the need for a few years, but 
it will recur in full force. Surely, the present tithe is an oppor- 
tune- moment in which to get a scheme under consideration. 

The state of the labour market to-day is by no means as rosy 
as the authorities would have us believe it to be. Admittedly, 
there is prosperity in certain parts of the country; but to a 
great extent it is artificial, because it is mainly due to the 
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uneconomic production of armaments on a colossal scale. lor 
some time the unemployment problem has been out of the 
political limelight, but let no one run away with the idea that . 
there is none worth bothering about. a 

There is still, on any day, one-and-a-half-million persons “‘on 
the register,” which means an unemployment ratio of 11 per 
cent. In the years before 1931, we were wont to regard this as 
the unemployment problem. To that figure must be added the 
‘unofficial’? unemployed—workers like myself, half-starved or 
dependent upon relations or friends, who themselves are for- 
tunate enough to be working. Professor John Hilton, Protessor 
of Industrial Relations at Cambridge, estimates this number 
as being no fewer than 400,000. 


C. E. W. LEA 


The Empirical Approach to 
Socialism (II) 


E have seen that the essential attributes of a Socialist 

economy are productive efficacy and distributive equity. 
And we have also seen that the latter involves the abolition of the 
private ownership of the means of production and the former 
(partly as a direct consequence) the introduction of planning, 
not merely as a necessary substitute for the profit-economy 
form of co-ordination through competitive market action, but 
as an immeasurable improvement upon it. 

Further, we came to the conclusion that, although the effec- 
tiveness would be necessarily less, the essential features of 
Socialist economy could be reproduced on a small scale in a 
separate economic entity within the existing economy. By 
applying the Socialist principles in this microcosmic planned 
economy, with special reference to the feature of rapid expan- 
sion, it was suggested that: (1) the aim of socialising economic 
activity would be empirically promoted, (2) invaluable know- 
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ledge in the methods of Socialist economic administration 
gained, and (3) valuable, if not vital, propaganda provided 
towards the political victory which alone can consummate the 
struggle for unfettered Socialist construction. 

We opined that not only was the empirical way open in the 
absence of political power, but that the attainment of economic 
power came logically before and not after political power, 
which was the result rather than the cause of economic power. 
Industry would only be run in the social interest when it was 
actually administered by those who had the soctal interest as 
the objective and not private profit. 

Hence the necessity for active Socialist participation in eco- 
nomic activity. The Socialist movement itself should acquire, 
build up, consolidate and vest its own huge economic interests. 

In the first part of this article 1 suggested certain policies 
and principles that would have to be followed in the conduct 
and consolidation of the social undertakings, but stressed that 
the most vital and supreme task of all was the acqui, con of | 
capital—the real, complete and unconditional control over the 
means of production which ownership gives. But I also stated 
that the only possible way to attain ownership in the present 
circumstances was purchase by money, and that the only appre- 
ciable source of un-encumbered money was ‘‘profits’’ from 
business enterprise. This I submit is the long struggle before 
us. But I pointed out, and I wish to elaborate further, that the 
struggle is very far from being either so hopelessly long or so 
impossible as might probably be thought at first sight. 

The function of a socialised concern is to operate in the 
interests of society and not that of certain individuals only, it 
being remembered that the interests of society, just as much as 
of individuals, involve efficiency. It was submitted that the 
advantages of Socialism should devolve upon society in three 
principal ways, viz., through increased wages or equivalents, 
lowered prices or equivalents and the future social interests, 
principally through the provision of new socialised capital. 

By means of planning, or the scientific purposive integration 
and direction of the economic effort in the social interest, it was 
suggested that the movement would be in a position to attain 
important and growing advantages over its rivals in the private 
competitive field, with whom it would be competing for the 
control of an ever-increasing proportion of the entire economic 
feld. 

So far we have only considered how socialised industry once 
established should proceed, on the one hand, to justify itself 
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as an instrument of social welfare and, on the other, to increase 
the area and effectiveness of its application. We have not con- 
sidered:the question of the manner of attaining the first step. 

The only other ways of getting capital, unless you ‘‘have’’ 
it are by subscription or by borrowing’; and to borrow you must 
ordinarily have some capital or other basis for credit. 

Before proceeding I should like to consider this question 
of borrowing and its relation to socialised enterprise. Interest, 
and especially, as in the case we are considering, interest paid 
to private persons, can have no place in a Socialist economy. 
The ‘‘gain’’ in private enterprise is comprised of two parts, 
that which arises from ownership and that which arises from 
management. Socialisation demands that both these be turned 
to the social advantage. Borrowing gives a direct access to the 
one and to the extent that the advantages thereof are so 
directed, indirect access to the other. In other words, properly 
managed, borrowing enables a surplus to be made over and 
above the interest payable, which surplus can, in the propor- 
tion chosen, be used to create capital which is then the uncon- 
ditional property of society, t.e., social capital. Therefore, as a 
direct means of socialising profits and an indirect means of 
socialising property, the expedient of borrowing must be 
accorded axiomatic value in the theory of empirical Socialist 
advance. 

Incidentally, it is just because the so-called utility corpora- 
tions do not as a general rule follow this policy of socialising 
ownership through amortisation schemes, that they cannot be 
regarded as fully socialised concerns or even as tending to 
become so. 

We are still left, however, with the difficulties of the sub- 
scription of the initial capital and for an initial credit basis. 
Here I can see only two broad alternatives, viz., the economic 
support of some existing social movements or a ‘‘heroic’’ 
period of initial effort on the part of pioneers. 

Concerning social movements capable of providing economic 
support, we find only one important example of the excursion 
of a completely social enterprise into the field of active economic 
undertaking, viz., the co-operative movement. This fact is of 
still further importance to the wider movement suggested 
because it already occupies a field which is precisely that which, 
on a balance of reasons, would be the most desirable point of 
entry for social participation in active industry, viz., the field 
of distributive industry. Nor is this a coincidence. For, particu- 
larly to the wider movement, it appears obvious that the dis- 
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tributive industry, which runs right through the whole 
economy, and is the means both of contact and of co-ordination 
of its different elements, is the natural point on which 
to start, since it provides a base from which any and every other 
activity can be started. 

So the position of the co-operative movement, which is 
already in the field, is of the utmost importance to the move- 
ment we are trying to suggest. But, to avoid the immense com- 
plication, if not actual abandonment of the scheme, which 
would arise from open antagonism and rivalry, and in order to 
develop my theme more clearly, I shall make the large assump- 
tion that the co-operative movement is to become completely 
identified with the new one or, in other words, that the existing 
movement has decided to adopt the wider policy we are con- 
sidering. This then becomes the ‘“‘initial socialised concern or 
group of concerns,” postulated in the earlier argument of this 
article. 

But when I speak of the British co-operative movement 
and its present position and policy, I speak at all times subject 
to correction, for I do not profess to possess an adequate know- 
ledge of it and of British conditions, because I first worked out 
my proposals with a view to my own country, South Africa, 
where conditions are vastly different and where there is as yet 
no highly developed co-operative movement. There, where the 
whole economy is at an earlier but rapidly moving state of 
development, what I plead for is a totally new movement. But 
here I find that the application of my theory resolves itself very 
largely into one of advocating a considerable reorientation of 
the policy of an existing movement. I trust, therefore, that such 
mistakes as I shall make will be forgiven and that readers, in 
the light of their more accurate knowledge, will try to make the 
necessary adjustments. 

I have called the wider movement here suggested the co-opera- 
tist movement, and it will be recognised that it is in actuality 
little other than a revival of the earlier conception and ideal of 
the co-operative programme of ‘‘indefinite expansion” into the 
‘‘Co-operative State’? or Commonwealth, with one or two new 
ideas, notably the concept of planning, added. 

We have stated that socialised concerns should follow a 
policy of distributing the social ‘‘advantage’’ in three cate- 
gories, viz., higher wages or bonus to employees, lower prices 
or bonus to consumers and the future interests through the 
capitalisation of profits. This would involve the reopening of 
the old co-operative controversy of employee participation and 
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imply a reversal of present policy and the victory of the prin- 
ciple of employee participation. And it would also involve an 
appreciable and permanent formula of profit capitalisation. 
This permanent policy of a high rate of profit capitalisation 
would merely be thé practical manifestation of the principle of 
indefinite expansion. And another manifestation would neces- 
sarily be a policy of active borrowing in the form of fixed 
interest stock or debenture issues. Borrowing must be utilised 
not only because the extended area of operation hereby opened 
up permits of the immediate socialisation of profit, there (which 
at the same time provides a means both of making social capital 
and of further extending borrowing), but also because the 
economies and efficiencies obtainable through planning increase 
steeply with the extent and diversity of the field over which it 
has sway. The co-operative principle whereby voting is not 
according to the amount of shareholding provides adequate 
safety against the possibility of control falling into the hands 
of lenders. 

Coupled to the question of ways and means of furthering the 
expansive principle is the question of co-operative banking. 
The co-operative bank should become primarily an instrument 
of co-operative policy. The broad object of its credit operations 
should be to finance the programmes of expansion undertaken 
-by the movement, and not the furnishing of loans to individual 
co-operators. The bank should act as an agency for binding 
together and systematising all the financial operations of the 
movement. The assets of the whole movement should be mobi- 
lisable in support of the credit operations which must be the 
foremost instrument of the expansionist policy. That the move- 
ment should become financially independent is an almost indis- 
pensable condition of its success. 

Another old co-operative controversy that would have to be 
revived, and the present choice reversed, is that of a form of 
amalgamation as opposed to the looser alliance or other con- 
federate form of organisation. For planning is inconceivable 
without a considerable degree of centralised control. Moreover, 
any considerable capture of the field of economic enterprise 
would evolve a more or less concerted and enormously powerful 
opposition which only the strength of unity could hope to 
oppose successfully. 

But by far the most important principle and policy that I 
urge is the reiteration and resuscitation of the old and heroic 
ideal and programme of indefinite expansion towards the 
Co-operative State or Commonwealth. Frankly, and especially 
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with modern conditions and knowledge, I can discover no 
adequate empirical reasons for the apparently almost complete 
abandonment of this ideal and the ascendancy of the notion that 
the ‘‘legitimate’’ sphere of consumers’ co-operation is limited 
to the co-operative organisation of the distributive industry 
alone, or at most only the very immediate branches of produc- 
tion next in order. And theoretically there certainly are none, 
for if co-operation gives any social benefit in one department 
of economic activity (for distribution is just one of the many 
departments that compose a whole economy) then it is logical 
to presume that it would be beneficial to extend it to other and 
eventually all of the remaining departments. 

Moreover, the principles of co-operation and social manage- 
ment are also applicable to the organisation and co-ordination 
of the various departments themselves in relation to the economy 
as a whole and the ends it is designed to promote. 

The old ideal of co-operative expansion envisaged first the 
co-operative organisation of distribution and thence of produc- 
tion (both of goods and of services), following back in strict order 
the line of descent from production to consumption. It has been 
said that this precludes the socialisation of primary or basic 
industries. Although I can find no logical reason for this state- 
ment, I realise that it is empirically of a somewhat higher order 
and also that the principle of strict ‘‘chronological’’ order might 
have to be abandoned; but the difficulties do not seem insuper- 
able. The slowing down, however, of co-operative expansion 
(or, perhaps more strictly, the absence of a rapidly increasing 
rate of expansion) is not due to the reaching of this stage when 
the socialisation of primary industry is reached. 

Expansion takes place in two dimensions, viz., horizontally 
and vertically. Now the co-operative store movement has 
expanded horizontally practically to its limit, by which I mean 
that there are now co-operative stores within reach of almost 
everyone desirous of shopping there. Vertically, as a pure store 
movement, it is also fairly fully developed as far as catering 
for its own membership is concerned. And so we see that, if 
the movement is to be confined essentially to a store movement, 
that the present position is virtually the static one of attained 
success so far as its membership goes. But the old ideal of 
unlimited expansion involves continuous vertical expansion. 
This means a continuous development of the productive side 
of the movement. 

What I urge, therefore, is that the present co-operative move- 
ment, so far from being considered as in any way complete, 
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should be regarded as merely the starting point and base for 
a huge and growing and eventually completely victorious 
advance into practical Socialism. In other words, the co-opera- 


tive movement should set forward into active expansion by’ 


developing its productive departments in a hundred different 
directions; it should devote a large and steady proportion of 
its profits to the campaign of-expansion; it should, through the 
expedient of borrowed capjtal, make large spearhead thrusts 
into the fields of private ‘profit enterprise gaining control there 
and consolidating as they” go. And, beyond this, by a judicious 
and co-ordinated use of such political and other progress 
already attained, the “‘public utility” achievements should be 
increased and brought into a working harmony. This latter 
policy, incidentally, comprises a solution of the difficulties of 
the primary industry category already referred to, by means of 
a sympathetic approach from the opposite end to the consumer 
movement. If directed by a common policy this move towards 
socialisation from both ends of the economic process could be 
made extremely effective. 

I have now perhaps touched upon sufficient aspects and 
instances to indicate the kind of movement which I believe to 
be possible as a valuable and perhaps essential, and in any case 
not a wasted, preliminary to the attainment of Socialism. And 
here, surely, is a huge field for the full-time activity of all 
Socialists, for the movement would require leadership and 
active guidance at every point if the ideal of service is to take 
the place of private profit as the motive and directing force of 
the economic activity. 

I may be taken to task for laying an undue emphasis upon 
the economic aspect of Socialism. I have been devoting myself 
to the economic aspect because that seems to me to be the 
inevitable spade work which must precede further all-round 
advance. It is only because it is the higher values that we are 
really interested in, that the economic question becomes worth 
either considering or trying to settle. I believe that the 
economic question is capable of complete (not final, of 
course) settlement and that this settlement is absolutely 
necessary to liberate mankind from those urgent economic 
considerations which, as long as they remain unsatisfied, 
inhibit the contemplation and appreciation of higher values. 
_ The project put forward provides a means of building Socialism 
not only without the destruction of any of the values we now 
possess, but with the practice and development of other and 
higher ones. 


JACK HILTON 


Salisbury 


| MET the Clarion Van at Winchester. The Clarionites were 
just ending their week’s stay and were due to leave for 
Salisbury. They called me ‘‘comrade.’’ Other than the van- 
driver, and the cook, they were youngsters of twenty to twenty- 
three years. They had never worked for wages in their lives, 
they were still at the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and because Socialism is spreading in those places, they had 
enlisted to go and convert the villagers of the backward rural 
areas. 

The week at Salisbury is now over and they still call me 
comrade; I use the term brother and sister. There is a difference 
between us. They are young, clever, intelligent and very decent, 
in their way. But their way is not my way. Can the gap between 
the man of the slums and the children of the middle-class 
environment ever be bridged? Can the real communion of 
fraternalism fully exist? Frankly I doubt it, and these Socialist 
children are much more Socialist than I am. And yet their 
Socialism is faulty in that it is too wordily specific, and too 
little based on experience and deep human feeling. They are 
revolutionary children mixing prattle, bureaucratic tendencies, 
intellectualism and Marxian clichés together. They are beyond 
my influence to teach them anything. They are the 
TEACHERS. And whilst they are the teachers everything, to 
use their own phraseology, is frightfully, awfully nice, actually. 
So let it be. l 

The ‘‘sights’’ of Salisbury are the ‘‘Stones’’ and the Cathe- 
dral, and because they are the things people do with mock 
serious impressiveness, I missed them. Dusk should be the 
times for the Stones, and mid-day the time for the Cathedral; 
then it offers coolness, the comfort of solitariness, and the 
opportunity for a nap. 

At the present time the common people of Salisbury are 
getting on very well. Their means of subsistence is through 
employment at the military camps. And because England is 
endangered, work on the camps is booming. Men normally 
unemployable are using picks and shovels and looking sun- 
bronzed and happy. The ill-wind policy of war preparation 
does the working people of this neighbourhood some good. 
Provincial and London constructional and navvy firms are 
offering better wages and conditions than usually prevail with 
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the local firms when England is unenterprising in militarism. 
Local men who have often worked for tod. per hour are now 
receiving 1s. 2d. per hour. The influx of labour from industrial 
towns is “‘demoralising’’ the cap-in-hand traditionalism of the 
Salisburian. The influence of men from Durham and Wales 
is more effective than the teaching of university children. 
Working men think in terms of wages and conditions, and not 
in terms of Euclidean problems of foreign affairs. So let it be. 

It seems strange that the camps are more important than the 
stones, the nobility, the cowmen and the shepherds. But they 
are. Without them Salisbury becomes a feudal city, incapable 
of surviving. The shepherds are the ‘‘romantic’’ picture-post- 
card; lonely beings watching the skies, frightened of the dis- 
comforts of the rains. It is good to know that no modern sight- 
seer gapes at them. The cowmen are mostly old men. The 
young men are deserting the dairy farms and the plough. With 
wages at 33s. per weel. and with so many tied cottages, who 
can blame them? The nobility here live by the grace of the 
servants that they employ. In an old-fashioned way they live 
quite well. They are like old titles, recognised as being goodly 
English but seldom relished; used mostly as ornaments,‘ but 
rarely receiving the affection that a youth gives to football or 
cricket stars. Some of them, I’m informed, have given up the 
Cathedral-going habit. In all conscience the Cathedral can ill 
spare them with its sparse attendance. I also presume that the 
modern English tourist has realised that cathedrals are now 
relics and that they come to see them as strange buildings that 
used to be used for a strange kind of worship. 

The God of Salisbury is the machine draped in military 
uniform. It’s a terrible god. The machine is as perfect as human 
skill can make, and the men wearing the uniforms are human 
being’s in every respect. The old type of ignorant soldier has 
gone. Intelligence counts for more than brawn; Salisbury is 
modern. It’s like Cowley. The only difference is that the men 
in Salisbury wear the uniform of the Crown forces. The soldier 
to-day is a mechanic. He drives tanks and lorries, and sits in 
the cockpits of machines and pulls levers and flies into the sky. 
The new army of Salisbury is above the intelligence of Salis- 
bury, above its antiquated nobility, above its bishop, above its 
farmers, cowmen and shepherds. He is the 1938 man. He is 
to-day’s criticism and justification. I’ve seen men in black-grey 
uniforms and berets driving along monstrous tanks. They 
seemed so friendly, yet formidably, portentously dangerous. 
I’ve seen men in blue-grey uniforms rising from the ground 
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in their ’planes. Beautiful silver birds, decorated with red and 
blue rings, soaring, snorting and throttling as they rose, 
hovered, and dived. I’ve heard the rat-ta-tat of their machine- 
gunners firing’. 

It all goes on in the same way as does the industry of any 
big town; with relentless method. At nights the ‘planes roar 
and they can be seen because their wings and tatls each carry a 
coloured light. Red light, green light, white light. How fairy- 
like they look, but how unlike fairies they could become. To 
the modern man with a machine mind Salisbury is something 
to be proud of and to admire. To me, a return-to-nature-and-to- 
simplicity man, it .is all wrong—dreadfully, ominously 
wrong. Science embracing a combination of technical skill and 
an army of trained workmen is more dangerous to life than 
were the mad Hottentots, who have now been made obsolete 
by a process of civilising. 

Night and day does this workmen- -army Work. And like 
workmen-civilians they knock off on Saturdays and rest on 
Sundays. They have their Saturday nights, their beer and their 
hsh and chips, and squeeze the waists of the meretricious 
maidens. Off duty they wear the real workmen’s week-end suits. 

Week-ends are by far the best at Salisbury. The labour is 
ended. The roaring has ceased. The beauty of the clouds is 
untormented. In my tent [ dreamed on the Sunday night. I was 
unagitated. Birds flew overhead as the night was ending. Late 
ones squawked flurriedly, wondering where their nest might be. 
Old Sarum looked like a misty hill. It didn’t bother me. It had 
no walking ghosts. There was perfect peace as the last minute 
of Sunday ended. Week-end was over but you could sleep. 
Since twelve noon on the Saturday not a plane had flown the 
sky. Week-ends are good things. They need to be lengthened. 
But if they should shorten, if there should come a time when 
there is no week-end, a time when all is working time and the 
form of work is military-uniform, machine-killing war-work, 
well then, it will be existing to serve the black jester of death. 

Mary and I left Salisbury when dawn broke, we left before 
the working week had begun. We forgot the workmen and the 
work-soldiers and the nobility, but we became acquainted with 
the cowmen and the ploughmen and the shepherds. 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


Lear Without Cordelia 


(concluded ) 


+e 


E had ceased to attend any church,” says David Masson 
of Milton’s last years, “‘belonged to no religious com- 
munion, and had no religious observances in his family. His 
reasons for this were a matter of curious surmise among his 
friends; because of the profoundly religious character of his own 
mind; but he does not seem ever to have furnished the explana- 
tion.” J] suspect that this is no such problem as Masson 
imagined; and that the solution of it is simply that the 
character of Milton’s mind was not profoundly religious, That 
suspicion is confirmed by the posthumous work, De Doctrina, 
where Milton develops his views without controversial 
exaggeration of acrimony. Not that the De Doctrina departs, 
in any essential, from the doctrine of his poems, but it expounds 
and expands it naked of the verbal and rhythmic splendours 
that sometimes conceal what it is all about. 

Milton’s real theme is the absolute freedom of man. The 
Atonement has disposed of the sin inherited from Adam. The 
second Adam has come 
Proclaiming Life to all who shall believe 
In his redemption, and that his obedience 
Imputed becomes theirs by Faith, his merits 
To save them, not their own, through legal works. 


It sounds all right; and no doubt many a fervent Christian, 
of the Calvinist persuasion, would have accepted the creed thus 
stated for his own. But no fervent Christian, I believe, would 
have been comfortable with Milton’s sublime confidence in his 
own infallibility. What it all comes to, for Milton, as his 
treatise on Divorce makes evident, is that the coming of Christ 
has cleared away the awkward inheritance of the past, and left 
Man free to follow Reason. That Milton calls Reason God is 
just a habit of his: he lived in an age when men had to call 
Reason God—partly, because it saved them trouble, and 
partly, because it was natural, in the same way that it is 
unnatural to-day to call Reason God. But that does not alter 
the character of Milton’s “‘religion.’’ It is an apotheosis of 
Rationalism. And Christ, for him, is in the realm of things 
spiritual a sort of leader of the Barebones Parliament whose 
mission it was to clear away the lumber of the historical past. 
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That there was an element of this kind in the historic Christ 
is indubitable. Christ was and is a revolutionary. “The Sabbath 
‘was made for Man, not Man for the Sabbath.’’ There never was 
and never will be a more revolutionary utterance than that: But, 
at the same time, he came ‘‘not to destroy, but to fulfil.” Unless 
we hold these two elements together in our experience and 
imagination, we pervert Christ to the service of our Selfhood. 
There is no way of holding those two things together except 
by the experience and imagination of Love: which is the 
experience and imagination of the living Christ. Christ came 
to destroy by love; and to destroy by love is to fulfil. It is, as 
Blake knew, to destroy Evil by destroying the Selfhood: ulti- 
mately, to destroy it in the only place where it can be destroyed 
—in our Selves. This is—and nothing else is—the gospel of 
Christ. 

One does not blame Milton as a man for being’ ignorant of 
it; but I carinot but feel that it was to deny his own genius as 
a poet to refuse this truth. Of the necessity of this ultimate 
surrender of the Selfhood the poetic experience is premonitory : 
and a man of commanding poetic genius who denies satisfac- 
tion to this unconscious urge of his own creative nature—to 
become pregnant and fruitful by surrender of the Self—betrays 
and starves the divine power of life within him. Nothing can 
shake my final judgment that Samson Agonistes is a monu- 
ment of poetical dessication. ‘‘Life to him would be death to 
me,” said Keats, as he surrendered himself to destiny. I believe 
it was death to Milton, too. 

Milton’s Christianity was a Christianity which disposed both 
of Adam and Christ. Christ’s function was to cancel out the sin 
of Adam: and so to leave Man free—free to obey Reason. That 
is the real substance of Milton’s theology, for all its parapher- 
nalia of scripture learning. Nay more, this liberation of the 
human Reason was the real, though unconscious, purpose of 
Milton’s outward reverence for the Scriptures. For the Scrip- 
tures, used without the guidance either of wise authority or of 
the new values revealed in the gospel of Christ, inevitably 
become a vast assemblage of discrepant moral injunctions and 
examples whence every man can take what seems good to him. 
The sacrosanct Bible then becomes a singular and often sinister 
apparatus for investing the Selfhood with divine authority. No 
real comprehension of the great and various Puritan movement 
is possible unless this inward ambiguity of the basis of its 
morality and religion is understood. Milton’s significance is 
great because he represents the pure and extreme case: of a 
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man in whom Puritanism was in fact operative, beneath its 
professions and appearances to the contrary, as a complete 
emancipation from Christianity, and the incentive to a purely | 
secular individualism. 

One cannot study the history of the period without being 
impressed by the singular confluence of legalism and Scrip- 
turalism on the parliamentary side. On the one wing the 
Common Law, on the other the Bible, is searched for prece- 
dents; birds of a feather, the lawyers and the puritan divines— 
the brethren of the short robe and the long—play into one 
another’s hands; they are spiritually indistinguishable. The 
Common Law, as read by the lawyers, the Bible, as read by the 
divines, became instruments to enable the prosecution of 
interests under the ægis of Authority. The Law, on the one 
hand, and God on the other were the only rulers of princes: 
the lawyers declared the maxims of the one, the divines the 
oracles of the other, and not unnaturally they were in harmony. 

Such was the condition in the relatively unanimous early 
days of the Civil War; and an illuminating history of it could 
be written from this perspective. This perspective is quite 
necessary for the understanding of Milton: for Milton, like 
Cromwell, though quite otherwise than he, was moved by some- 
thing nobler than interest. Each according to his nature 
experienced the upsurge of a great creative moment in human 
history. In the early days of the Civil War, the alliance of the 
legalists and the Scripturalists flourished. They represented 
the homogeneity of the great new middle-class, the grande 
bourgeoisie, which was to become the aristocracy of the 
eighteenth century. The Law and the Scriptures enabled them 
to clothe their revolutionary doings with transcendent 
Authority. Their real though unformulated purpose was pre- 
cisely that which they finally achieved in 1688—the substitu- 
tion of their own authority for the royal authority in Church 
and State. After 1688 they controlled both; thenceforward they 
consecrated the bishops, from among themselves, appointed 
the ministers of State, from among themselves, and. divided 
among themselves the enormous profits of governing a king- 
dom, at a price fixed by themselves. 

Cromwell and Milton’ strove for something nobler than that. 
It was because Cromwell strove for something nobler that the 
Civil.War was won by his men. At the back of his mind and 
the bottom of his heart Cromwell cherished a passionate desire 
for religious toleration. That was entirely outside and indeed 
alien to the purposes of the great middle-class; they wanted 
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merely to appropriate the existing authority in Church and 
State to themselves: they were not more, but rather less tolerant 

¿ than the royal and episcopal authority they fought against, 
and would have fought in vain had it not been for Cromwell. 
It may seem paradoxical to insist on the reality of Cromwell’s 
passion for toleration, and the dynamic part it played in the 
Civil War, when we consider the grim war of extermination 
which he waged against the Irish Papists. But we must remem- 
ber that the Papist professed intolerance; it was fundamental 
to his creed that the heretic should be exterminated, and that 
all thing's were lawful against a heretic nation: so that it was 
no wonder that Cromwell felt that toleration of the Papists was 
a contradiction in terms. The same moral dilemma has 
recurred, in a purely secular form, to-day. Can a democracy 
afford to tolerate two such political movements as Fascism and 
Communism, whose avowed intention is to destroy democracy 
itself? Cromwell, in refusing toleration to the Papist, was in 
the position of the man who believes that Fascism and Com- 
munism are beyond the pale of democratic privilege; but there 
is this significant difference, that in Cromwell’s day any degree 
of toleration was a revolutionary novelty, whereas the Fascist 
and the Communist have proclaimed systematic intolerance in 
a world that has painfully groped its way to toleration. 


The Medal | 


OW should that maiden poise 
Within the medal’s round, 
That Atalanta’s thigh, 
That grace by sinew bound, 
In the very mint of passion 
Have struck a molten glow, 
Till grace and strength seemed but 
The mandrake of my dream, 
And uncompanioned thigh 
As a wrestler’s thigh enwound ? 
Eye ravished depthless eye 
Where I had wept alone— 
Mouth to hungry mouth, 
Bone to straining bone. 
ROBERT FAULDS. 


A. G. MORRIS 


Martin 


HE Rectory stood on a hill, and in summer-time it looked 

lazily down upon green meadows, full of placid munching 
cows, with the sun on their silly brown backs, but now it was 
December and the blinds were drawn by tea-time, to make the 
house warm and snug against the icy sleet outside. 

It was Sunday afternoon, the second in Advent, and a fire 
blazed cracklingly and deliciously in the drawing-room, where 
an extra special tea was set out on a gate-legged table, which 
had been a wedding present to Mrs. Mason twenty-three years 
earlier. 

Mary Mason was stout, but still pinkish and pretty. She 
was seeing that the lamps did not smoke. 

There was nothing rich or modern about the room, but there 
were plenty of flowers, some good books in the shelves, a piece 
or two of Chelsea china, and a general feeling of serenity. The 
Rector was standing in front of the fire, straight as a die, but 
not very brilliant. He was talking to his daughter, Loretta. 

“The truth is, my dear,” he said, ‘‘I don’t understand these 
modern pictures.’’ 

“I don’t believe you try very hard, daddy,’’ said Loretta. 

“Mr. Ainger ought to be here soon,” said Mrs. Mason, still 
fussing over a lamp. 

‘Yes,’ said the Rector, pulling out his watch, “ it’s nearly 
kalf-past four.” 

“I wonder what he’ll be like,” said Loretta. 

“Don’t expect, too much, my darling,” said her father, 
“these missionaries aren’t usually beauties.” 

‘Stop teasing her, father,’’ said Mrs. Mason, ‘‘it’s pretty 
dreary for a girl down here. She’s too clever for most of the 
young men. Mr. Ainger may be perfectly charming.” 

“Hell be a stinking awful wet, with a long beard and a bald 
head,” said young Tom, who had just banged his way into the 
room. 

‘“Go up and brush your hair,” said his mother. 

“And wash your hands,” said his father. 

“And don’t be a little beast,” said Loretta. 

“I am clean,’’ said Tom. ‘I say, is that ‘plum cake? Must 
we wait for stinking old Ainger ?”’ 

Loretta made a rush at Tom, and there was a hideous scuffle. 
In the end Tom disappeared. 
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Loretta was flushed by the battle and looked entrancing. In 
the excitement nobody had heard the bell ring, and at that very 
moment Bridget opened the drawing-room door to announce 
Mr. Ainger. 

The Rector and Mrs. Mason were still laughing, and 
Loretta’s hair was clawed into dark wild curls. 

From the upstairs landing Tom could be heard shouting: 

“The stinker’s arrived.” 

“I’m afraid he has,” said Martin Ainger, with a quick look 
at Loretta. 

“Its only Tom,” she said, ‘‘he’s ten.” 

“Hes a very naughty boy,” said Mrs. Mason. 

“Who will have to be punished to-morrow,” said the Rector. 

‘““Please don’t punish him on my account,” said Ainger, in a 
quiet, musical voice. He sounded very tired. He shook hands 
with Mr. and Mrs. Mason. 

‘‘My daughter, Loretta,” said the Rector. 

Ainger’s hand, as Loretta clasped it, was deadly cold. 

“Why, you’re freezing,” she said, ‘‘do come nearer the fire.” 

“Pm not really cold at all,” he said, but he was very pale. 

“Sorry you had such an awful night to come,” said the 
Rector, “I’m afraid the roads must be very slippery.” 

“Yes, I had one nasty skid,” said Ainger. 

“My dear fellow, I thought you looked a bit dicky,” said the 
Rector, “‘let me get you some brandy.” 

“No, thanks very much,” said Ainger, looking embarrassed, 
“Pm really all right. Only a bit shaken.” 

Mary and Loretta were instantly hovering round the poor 
man with hot tea, crumpets, plum cake, strawberry jam and 
Somerset cream. 

He wasn’t a bit like most visiting preachers. He was barely 
thirty and he had the face of a poet. 

“Tm sure he knows about pictures,’’ thought Loretta, holding 
a silver dish under his nose. 

‘Please don’t think me rude,” he said, ‘‘but I don’t think I 
could eat anything.” 

“All the more for me,” said Tom, making his entry, which 
was coldly received by the family. 

‘Shake hands with Mr. Ainger,’’ said his mother. 

“Don’t you like crumpets?” said Om smiling cheerfully. 

“I did once,” said Martin. 

‘Have you ever tasted human flesh ” asked Tom. 

“Not often,” said Martin gravely. 

“I say,” said Tom, impressed, ‘ ‘what’ s it like ?” 

“They say, Tom,” said Ainger, ‘‘that it is reminiscent of 
spiced veal.” 
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“Oh! Help,” said Tom, reduced almost to hero worship. 
‘Stop bothering Mr. Ainger, Tom,’’ said Loretta, rather 

fiercely. And her mother smiled. 

“I don’t mind Tom a bit,” said Ainger, but he looked at 
Loretta, and she knew that he was pleased with her. 

Then Tom got to work on the crumpets and the Rector 
enjoyed a fat slice of cake. Mrs. Mason drank a great deal of 
weak tea, but Ainger literally ate nothing. 

: “You must eat something,” Mr. Ainger,’’ said Loretta. 
“Well,” said Ainger, ‘‘you don’t set me much of an example, 

Loretta.” 

“Loretta,” he had said, ‘‘Loretta.’’ 

“Pm not hungry,” she said. 

“Nor am 1,” he said, ‘‘so we’re two of a kind.” 

As he spoke she shivered. 

“Cold?” said Ainger. 

“Yes,” said Loretta, ‘‘so we're even more alike.” 

“Time’s getting on, Ainger,’’ said the Rector. 

And Tom began whistling and bouncing a ball near the 
plates and cups. 

‘Put that ball away at once,” said Mrs. Mason. 

“Stop whistling,” said his father. . 

“Have you often cast out devils?’ said the unperturbed Tom 
to Ainger. 

“Don’t be silly,” said Loretta. 

“Pm not silly,” said Tom, ‘‘daddy says they have devils in 
the Mission Field.” 

‘‘So they do,” said Ainger, ‘‘and some over here as well.” 

“Leave the children to argue,” said the Rector, tolerantly. 
“And I expect you’d like a few minutes quiet in my study 
before evensong, Ainger, wouldn't you ?” 

“Thanks,” said Ainger, rising from his chair. 

When the two men had gone Mrs. Mason turned to her 
daughter, saying, a little mischievously : 

“I think he’s most attractive, don’t you ?”’ 

‘But he looks terribly ill,” said Loretta. 

“What can you expect if he won’t eat?” 

‘“He’s all shaken up by that skid, ” said Loretta, ‘‘and I’m 
sure he’s very sensitive.’ 

‘Not such a bad stinker,’’ said Tom. 

“That’s a horrible word, Tom,’’ said Mrs. Mason. 

“I know two worse ones,” said Tom, ‘‘out of the Bible.” 

“Time to get ready,” said Loretta, hurrying Tom out of the 
room. 
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The bells were ringing, and, in spite of the rain, more people 
than usual were going to Church to hear the preacher from 

‘ Africa. Some of the lads and girls hoped he would be coal black, 
but in any case he was a change from the Rector. 

So across the fields they moved, in little groups, with 
umbrellas and torches. One or -two still carried old-fashioned 
lanterns, and the darkness of the night was punctuated by dots 
of travelling yellow flame. 

The parishioners were real country people, simple and devout, 
and their Church also had the beauty of simplicity. It was 
hazily lit by oil lamps and there were candles in the small 
chancel. The bench ends and the pulpit were carved, but the 
dominant note was plainness. There was no parade of elaborate 
sophistication either in the building or in the service. 

The men were all-.farm-workers, slow-moving, but not dull- 
witted. The Squire sat in his pew. 

A bunch of lads clustered together at the back, and half-a- 
dozen handsome, brown-faced plough-boys walked sturdily 
through to the choir vestry. 

The older women were plainly dressed, but some of the saucy 
girls had taken to lipstick. 

Freda, at the small organ, started her voluntary, and the 
choir led into the Chancel, with Ainger and the Rector. 

The whole congregation knelt. The oil lamps smelt and the 
candles flickered. A country parish was at prayer. 

They had all the fine old service and all the terrible old 
hymns. The Rector read the lessons, in a voice totally unlike 
his own, and everything was just as it should be on Missionary 
Sunday in Advent. 

Then Ainger went into the pulpit. 

He was papery thin and white, curiously invisible from some 
angles. Loretta, from the rectory pew, looked up at him, and he 
looked down at her, so she thought. 
= He began talking, and it was all rather queer. 

There were none of the usual mildly amusing anecdotes, none 
of the stories of hardship and adventure. 

Ainger talked about death. 

“In the hour of death,” he said, ‘‘colour distinctions dis- 
appear. Death comes for the white mañ and for the black, it is 
an experience shared by all, shared by Christ Himself... .’ So 
he developed and embroidered upon his theme. 

And the amazing strength of his faith went home to the 
people. They were brought face to face with God, for out of 
death springs life, and Ainger spoke as if he were Lazarus ' 
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returned from the grave. There were no hesitations, no 
shadowed doubts. He knew the truth. And the people knew 
that he knew. i 

“So there is no more fear,” he said, ‘‘but only a sadness at 
leaving those whom we love 5 

“Those whom we love,” he repeated, almost in a whisper, 
“and yet Charity never faileth. It cannot pass away. It is an 
eternal flower... .” 

The light of the lamp by the pulpit seemed to shine through 
his face, and Loretta’s eyes filled suddenly with tears. 

“He is beautiful,” she thought, “ all spirit.” 

Then she found herself standing, with the rest of the congre- 
gation to sing the last hymn, and the hymn seemed blatant and 
earthy after the heavenlies. 

It was more than she could bear, when she got home, to hear 
Tom whistling, ‘‘Ain’t it grand to be blooming well dead.” 

‘Stop it, Tom,” she said, “it’s horrible.” 

Mrs. Mason saw that Loretta had been deeply moved by the 
sermon. 

“Run upstairs, Tom,” she said gently, “I shouldn’t whistle 
that to-night.”’ 

*“Care to wash your hands, Ainger?’’ said the Rector, as 
they came along the passage. 

‘‘No, thanks very much,” said Ainger, “I'm more or less 
respectable.” 

‘Well, if you’ll excuse me,” said the Rector, “PIL just run 
and get tidy. Sit down by the fire and get warm. Have a 
cigarette.” 

“I must go to the kitchen for a moment,” said Mrs. Mason, 
‘Bridget is all by herself to-night. Loretta will look after you, 
Mr. Ainger.”’ 

So Loretta and Martin Ainger were alone. 

‘‘Do have a cigarette,” said Loretta. 

“Pd love to, but I don’t think I can.” 

“Why, aren’t you well?’’ said Loretta, longing to be more 
sympathetic than she dared. 

“Irs difficult to explain,” said Ainger, “I don’t feel ill, and 
yet...’ He hesitated. ° 

“Go on, please,” said Loretta, standing very near his chair. 

‘They'll be back in a minute,” said Ainger, ‘‘and I want to 
tell you something. I was meant to come here.” 

_ “Pm glad you came,” said Loretta, and her voice was very 
tender. 
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“Ive seen you now, Loretta,” said Ainger, ‘‘and I know 

I could have loved you. I still can love you.” 

The queerness of the wording escaped her. 
F She was trembling all over. She was happy and yet flooded 
with sadness. She was exquisite, flushed warmly by emotion, 
faint with this new beauty. 

The room became a setting for her, a softly lighted stage. 

All enchanted in her young, white loveliness, she stood, with 
flowers about her, staring at Martin, and silent. 

‘“You two are very quiet,” said Mrs. Mason, bustling back 
from the kitchen and looking maternally at Ainger. 

‘‘Supper’s ready,” she added, ‘‘and Mr. Ainger must be 
famished. He had no tea.” 

“Come along, Ainger,’’ said the Rector from the door in a 
hearty matter-of-fact voice. “‘Cold beef and pickles.” 

Then Tom was heard jumping along the passage and shout- 
ing. Loretta was back to home life with a jolt. 

She sat by Ainger, and tried to talk commonplaces, as if 
nothing had happened. 

‘Are you fond of tennis, Mr. Ainger ?”’ 

“I haven’t much time for it, I’m afraid,” he said. 

‘How much furlough have you got, Ainger?’’ said the 
Rector. 

“My plans are rather indefinite at the moment.” 

“Have you been ip any plays lately ?’’? asked Loretta. 

“I hardly ever go lto the theatre,” said Ainger, ‘‘the last I 
saw was years ago, “Outward Bound’ it was called.” 

“Queer, spooky stuff, wasn’t it?” asked the Rector. ‘‘Not 
my style at all.” 

‘Depends what you mean by spooks,” said Ainger. 

““You’re eating nothing, Mr. Ainger,’’ said Mrs. Mason, 
reproachfully, “‘look after him better, Loretta.” 

“Pm sure you need some of my old brandy,’’ said the 
Rector, ‘“‘you look half dead.” 

“You ought to stay here a month,” said Mrs. Mason, ‘‘and 
let me feed you on good cream and butter and country 
chickens.” 

“I wish I could stay,” said Ainger, with a glance at Loretta. 

“Why not, then?” said the Rector, “‘you don’t look fit for 
much work.” 

“Youre terribly kind,” said Ainger, looking more and more 
embarrassed. 

“Do stay,” said Loretta, desperately shy in front of her 
father and mother. 
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“Will he have to pay if he stays?’’ said Tom, “‘like the old 
stinker who came here in the summer.”’ 

“Shut up, Tom,” said Loretta, kicking him under the table. 

“I don’t think I can stay,” said Ainger. . 1 

And the Rector saw that the precious brandy he had poured 
out was untasted by Ainger’s plate. 

“Queer chap,” he thought. 

Loretta felt sick with disappointment. 

‘But he’ll come again,” she thought, ‘‘he’ll write.” 

After supper the time passed pleasantly enough with talk 
and games. Tom was shipped off early, with many protests, 
and by ten o’clock everybody was ready for bed. 

The rectory was an old house, suitable for the old custom of 
bedroom candlesticks, which were set out, all solid brass, upon 
a table in the hall. Upstairs each person went, carrying a 
candle, making a procession of shadows upon the high curve 
of the wall. And in the dim light Loretta thought that Martin 
was frailer than ever, lacking in solid substance. ; 

His feet seemed hardly to touch the stairs, as he moved. He 
had forgotten to take a candle. 

‘‘Have mine,” said Loretta, ‘‘I’ve got another in my room.” 

“Thank you, Loretta,” he said, and his thin fingers were 
transparent when he took her candlestick. The brass shone 
like gold in his hand. 

‘‘Good-night, Mr. Ainger,’’ said Mrs. Mason, “I hope you 
sleep well.” 

“Have a good long lie to-morrow,” said the Rector. 

‘‘Good-night, Martin,” said Loretta softly. 

““Good-night, Loretta, he said. 

Loretta tried to read by candle-light. 

She could not sleep. 

“I wonder if he thinks J am beautiful,” she thought. 

“So beautiful that it is pain to leave you.” 

She looked up and the room was empty. 

“Why do you leave me, then?’ she said, as if she spoke in 
a dream. l 

But there was no answer. 

Loretta sat up, pricking with fear and staring into the 
dimness. . 

She seemed to see a far-away, drifting wraith of Ainger, the 
sensitive line of his profile, the outstretched tracing of an arm. 

“Martin P’ she said, ‘‘Martin, darling...” 

‘There were extension and brightness and glory, the gleam of 
a golden candlestick, set down in infinity. 
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Then Martin’s hand was PaE a flower. from a tree, by a 
püre river, clear as crystal. 

’' He let drop the flower, as if it were a star, and it fell through 
all space on to Loretta’s breast,. where it lay, shining white 
against the whiteness of her skin. 

‘ And there was pain at her heart, driving ‘away all sleep. 
She remembered Martin’s words; “fan eternal flower .. .”’ 

The next morning she came down to breakfast, silent and 
wondering. 

. “Good morning, darling,’ said her mother, “‘you look 
awtully tired.” l 

“I didn’t sleep very well,” said Loretta. 

The Rector was opening his letters. 

Then the telephone rang. 

“PH go,” said the Rector. 

Five minutes later he came back, very pale. 

“It was a trunk call,” he said, “I don’t understand.’’ 

“That’s not unusual, dear,” said his wife, with a smile. 

“I don’t understand at all,” he repeated, ‘‘ it was from the 
Missionary Society. Ainger’s dead. He was killed on the way, 
yesterday ...”’ 

But he came. He's here now,” said Mrs. Mason stupidly. 

Loretta fled from the room and ran, sobbing, up the stairs. 
She beat on Martin’s door. 

‘‘Martin, darling,” she said, ‘let me in, let me in.” 

But the room was empty and unused. 

There was not even a candiestie 
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OUNG people who read this book,* look at it closely 

whatever you think of it. For this book is a free man’s 
testimony. Quite possibly, before your hairs are grey it will 
seem a crazy thing to raise a dissentient voice against the 
Masters. I say crazy, not heroic or even well-meant, for 
privileges that go long unused become ridiculous. A 
Roumanian chemist is said to have discovered a gas of which 


* Les Grands Cimetières sous la Lune (Paris: Librarie Stock). This is a 
translation, made by Richard Rees, of the concluding pages. 
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a mere trace in the air will put to sleep all who breathe it.. | can 
well imagine the masters of to-morrow arranging a suitable 
conduit in every town for such a gas. Turn a few taps and they 
whole population is helpless. The police will choose at their 
leisure and the disaffected subjects will awake to find them- 
selves in the electric chair. Obviously anyone mad enough to 
oppose his will to the totalitarian will in such conditions would 
be merely an object for pity. 

The men of Reform know they have nothing to fear from me. 
It is all the easier for me to observe them, against the light, 
from my obscure corner. I regard them without malice. To see 
them as conscious exponents of a policy is to see very little. 
Many misconceptions would be cleared away if we gave up the 
silly word ‘‘dictator’’ and saw them as Reformation men. The 
first Reform, Lenin’s, was carried through in the most un- 
favourable circumstances, was compromised by the Jewish 
neurosis, and is gradually losing its character. The second, that. 
of M. Mussolini, began by being unanimist and Sorelian, and 
reflected the temperament of the powerful workman who had 
spent sO many years in its pursuit, through primers of 
sociology, history, archeology. With its trimmings from the 
antique shop, its note of heroic farce, its benignly popular 
character streaked with flashes of ferocity, its cynical and super- 
Stitious exploitation of a Catholicism as empty and pretentious. 
as the facade of St. Peter’s, it was merely the reaction of an 
oversensitive people to the first symptoms of the coming crisis. 
The Russian tempest ragihg in the far distance had thrown 
them into convulsions. And the Wagnerian storm brewing in 
Central Europe was to upset their nerves still more. For what 
can Erasmus do against Luther? What sane man would back 
the humanism of the Girondins or even Danton against 
Robespierre and St. Just? The behaviour of Italy in face of the 
terrible Wizard is precisely that of the pathological invert before 
the cave man—the adoption of the Goose Step, for example, 
being a perfect case of Freudian mimicry. Lenin and Trotsky, 
one may say, were the Hebrew Prophets foretelling the German 
revolution still in the mists of futurity. Mussolini has ushered 
it through the golden gates to the sea. At Salzburg amid the 
thunder of lorries and tanks the childhood of Europe perished, 
with the infant Mozart. There is but one Reformation and one 
Reformer : the German demi-god, greatest of Germanic heroes, 
in his mountain villa with his virgin Germany, his flowers, and 
his faithful dogs. 

One must not slight the grandeur of such a man, but it is not 
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one wretch enjoyed an abject professional immunity: the 
hangman. Truly, it is hard to see in a totalitarian Europe any 
place for a St. Louis or a Joinville—or for France. | 

“I agree with you, Mr. Hitler will probably say, and if 
our German law is still too much for France we will first leave 
her to be romanised again by a new Caesar. The conditions are 
as favourable as the last time, two thousand years ago. Gaul is 
torn by factions and awaits her Master. The governing class 
is harried by the people, and once again would welcome the 
restoration of order even from outside, believing or hoping that 
it can absorb the foreigner. Doubtless there will be setbacks. 
The true aims of the Peacebringer, ostensibly come to quell the 
populace in the public interest, will sooner or later appear. 
Perhaps he will be.confronted with a second Vercingetorix, a 
young French prince who in grief and rage will hurl against 
the motorised invading army a handful of nobodies recruited 
from suburb and village. But the new Roman Peace will already 
be too firmly rooted. The wise will bring forward the old argu- 
ment against the politics of desperation and the new 
Vercingetorix, like his predecessor, will be starved out by the 
rich and perhaps even, like him, will guilelessly let himself be 
taken alive. A few women will mourn him, a few patriots will 
secretly give their sons his name. But beside these timid 
avowels of faith and honour there will be the uprising of the 
pedants who are drunk with antiquity like the fellows of 1793, 
with their feet in hot water and their backs pomaded against 
rheumatism, dribbling Plutarch day and night. This time, we 
hope, our German God will allow your conqueror to bestow on 
you not merely a handful of officials, but hundreds of thousands 
of Latin colonists, the surplus of his teeming population. May 
he also send you his clergy—his little Fascist bishops, his 
musical comedy preachers, and his casuists, shaven and scented 
like casino croupiers! Your Christian tradition is still strong 
enough to make you ripe after no more than twenty years of 
such a régime for a second Reformation, which will not misfire 
like the first. My propaganda department will easily produce a 
new Calvin to convert your hopelessly moralistic intellects to 
the Lutheranism of the future. Your remaining warriors, 
ashamed of their speechifying curly-haired generals, will come 
and serve under our noble German chiefs, giving us their women 
and seeking ours to bear them sons of the knightly Saxon stock. 
-And after twenty centuries you will feel the same gratitude to 
the German Caesar and to German culture, order, and peace as 
you now acknowledge to old Rome. When that day comes our 
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mission will be fulfilled. We despair of ever breaking the 
Hellenic genius, of which you have been the trustees although 
you never seem to have known it, but it will no longer repre- 


sent a question that the world cannot answer. The great winged f 


victory will no longer soar in the mountain air, where Greek 
liberty strained its ardent and tireless gaze towards the still 
unknown god. We will enclose it in concrete, as a dangerous 
foreign idol captured in war, which our priests can neither 
seduce nor appease, and use it as the foundation for a colossal 
German temple. Then Europe will at last be one people with a 
single master.” 

We attend, dear Mr. Hitler, to your grave words, and we 
think we perceive their meaning—and we are not disheartened. 
For the Peace you dream of can only be realised through unity, 
like the old Pax Romana, and unity can only exist in the blood 
of free peoples. But you are now committed, willy nilly, to the 
road you have taken, because the men you are moulding will 
have Pagan and not Christian consciences. Perhaps you would 
hesitate to admit this, for there is such a thing as German 
modesty; but the excitable Latin dictators have no such 
inhibition. They flaunt their cynicism like a chorus girl showing 


her hips. Can there be anyone who still trusts the honour of a . 


dictator? It is true, dear Mr. Hitler, that neither graphs nor 
Statistics can prove that your ambitious plans are unrealisable. 
Why, to have any chance against you, with our forty-million 
population, we should have to be organised under the dictator- 
ship of a demi-god like yourself; and no such monster grows in 
our long-civilised Christian soil. Neither St. Louis nor Henri 
IV were demi-gods. Possibly the dark Spanish blood in his 
veins may for a time have poisoned the mind of our Louis XIV, 
but still he sinned ali his life as a mere man, without presump- 
tion; the Roi Soleil acknowledged his frailty and died with 
humility, and his Versailles is like him. It is human, very 
human and ephemeral, built to crumble slowly, nobly, like a 
human life, among its noble trees and fountains. No, Mr. 
Hitler, we have never had demi-gods, but we expected them 
none the less, and knew that one day they would appear. No 
living man has experienced death, yet one cannot say that we 
are surprised when it comes. We were taught the Scriptures 
with many reserves, and most of our priests are men of little 
imagination, yet every French Christian has learnt in childhood 
something about the world-wide scandals, including the 
emergence of demi-gods among men, that would betoken the 
Last Days. 
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There is not much that we can do against the demi-gods; and 
only a handful of cowardly traitors among us would seriously 
hope to match the brute ferocity of the totalitarian nations which 
will end by militarising even their infants. And, by the grace of 
God, we are not even tempted to try. Besides, we are short of 
men, you know, we have not enough for the machines. It is not 
defeat, but annihilation that threatens us. Greek civilisation fell 
to the barbarians; and an Athenian of the Periclean age, if he 
could have foreseen the future, might have said the things | am 
saying. But the sense would not have been the same. 

For the day approaches, dear Mr. Hitler, when we alone will 
represent the Christian name. I say the name, not the Christian 
Truth, for that is in the Church’s keeping. A new Borgia, 
worse than the first, might occupy St. Peter’s throne to-morrow, 
the whole college of cardinals might be composed of Borgias, 
yet we know that in the hands of such keepers the word of 
Christ would still be safe. I speak of the Christian name and 
ponour, for there is a Christian honour. But don’t go and ask, 
shall we say, the Austrian bishops to define it. Indeed, there 
really is no definition, yet I will define it for you all the same. 
It is both human and divine; it is the mysterious union of 
human honour with the charity of Christ. The Church can 
survive without it, yet it is necessary to her. As you must have 
learnt by experience, dear Mr. Hitler, the views of theologians 
concerning any act of usurpation are, to all appearances, very 
similar to those of the political realist. In the eyes of both, 
nothing succeeds like success. But only against the natives of 
Ethiopia? No, in Vienna too. The politicians of the Church 
have practically abandoned the conception of legitimacy, 
hoping perhaps to pick it up later for their exclusive use. But 
this hope seems likely to be deceived. Their legitimacy as 
temporal powers is going the way of all legitimacy, and it is 
their persons that are now in danger. For the defence of this 
ultimate value they look wistfully to the anciént sword of 
Honour. But it is a magic sword, and not every@ne can use it. 
So it is their sad lot, after having preached He emptiness of 
human grandeur and reduced the pride of consgcrated kings, to 
have to pluck timidly at the sleeve of the first general who comes 
along, even a Franco.... ; ' 

There is no one left, then, who will compefe with us for the 
right to defend the Christian honour. And since that honour is 
even more precious for humanity than the /Greek tradition, it 
has an even better chance of surviving the barbarian. It is not 
your blows, Mr. Hitler, that will destroy it; What we fear more 
/ 
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is the influence of a second Jtalian renaissance, whose scholars, 
in the name of order, will undermine the very foundations of 
justice. Your material power can control our lives, but it is our 
souls that are in danger from the humanist traitors, those ever- 
lasting pimps and purveyors in the service of the barbarian. | 
With their help I suppose you count on eventually so- 
weakening Rome that you can detach the French from 
Catholicism, Mr. Hitler? You hope to succeed where the 
politicians of the Holy Empire failed? For that task you will 
never have sufficient force. The whole of our land, from 
Hainault to Provence, the old Provence of St. Francis, will 
tremble with the rebirth of Frankish chivalry; and the word 
Liberty, degraded by its use in our father’s petty squabbles, will 
assume again the religious meaning our Celtic ancestors gave it. 
To defend French liberty will be to defend Mankind. We admit, 
dear Mr. Hitler, that the courage you are forging in your fac- 
tories is well-tempered steel, but it lacks honour because there is 
no justice in it. You don’t perceive this fact because you hav 
not yet exhausted the reserves of German honour and freedom. 
The totalitarian idea is still served by willing men, who know 
the meaning of freedom; but their grandchildren will only 
know totalitarian discipline. And then the best of your people 
will begin to look on us with envy. Yes, even though we be 
disarmed and vanquished. And this is not a mere supposition, 
dear Mr. Hitler. For remember that although you are justly 
proud of your soldiers to-day, you will have nothing but job- 
working mercenaries to-morrow. There will be no place for 
warriors in your obscene and sordid war of world conquest. It 
will debase the conscience of all who participate, and will be a 
school of degradation instead of heroism. But as for consciences 
you think no doubt that the Church will always be ready to 
absolve and condone? You are wrong. Sooner or later the 
Church will make a stand and say ‘‘No further!” to your 
technicians and poison-chemists. And Christianity will rally to 
her call. Fro, your own German land and from our French 
fields, where \freedom is in the very soil, Christianity will 
rearise. The New and long-awaited chivalry will tame the 
machine madneķs as the old chivalry tamed the barbarian; and 
its seed, as before, will spring from the blood of countless 
martyrs. 
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EDITORIAL 


N assuming responsibility for The Adelphi I should like to 

make clear to its readers my reasons for so doing. 

I want to carry on, as far as possible, the tradition of free 
journalism in this country. Since its inception in 1923, The 
Adelpht has, in my opinion, been the one channel through 
which the deeply conscious mind of the experiencing man has 
found expression. Through all its vicissitudes there has been 
the consistent endeavour, most particularly on the part of John 
Middleton Murry himself, to bring the focus of consciousness 
to bear upon the unfolding history of our times. The need for 
such an organ of reflection seems to me to grow greater as the 
respect for individual consciousness, under the pressure of 
political and religious tyrannies, diminishes; for to have a 
concern for the maintenance of individual consciousness is not 
—as iS sometimes supposed—to be a supporter of political 
individualism: it is, on the contrary, to know the prerequisite 
of socialism, and to have that concern for the human soul 
without which social life becomes a mechanical brutality. Of 
the nature of the human soul I do not want to speak here: it 
will suffice to say that I believe The Adelphi itself has been a 
witness to its existence in some of the dark days of its denial, 
as a perusal of old numbers will show. That they ‘“‘kept the 
Divine Vision in the day of trouble” was the honour and glory 
accorded by William Blake to two of his mythological figures. 
Even to maintain the awareness that there is a Divine Vision 
to be kept would be no unworthy ambition’ in these days. It is 
in the hope of giving freedom of utterance to the consciousness 
without which all vision is a fable and; an impossibility that 
we shall try to maintain The Adelphi. 

Of the significance of Middleton Murry and his work it would 
be inappropriate to speak at any length here and now, seeing 
that he has generously consented to remain a contributor to 
the magazine. There will come a timẹ when that significance 
will be historically established to the amazement of many who 
are quite ready to concede to him the laurels of literary criti- 
cism. But I cannot forbear to remark that he characteristically 
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tossed those laurels over the hedge, for lesser men to scramble 
after, as long ago as the day when he decided to set out on the 
adventure of The Adelphi. Both actions have been matter for 
wonder among his contemporaries. Their significance appears 
as the historical situation develops. For in the days of lassitude 
that succeeded the war, one man in this country felt the impact of 
events upon his own pulses and set himself the task of registering 
—by the beating of those pulses—the ominousness of what he 
felt. There are many who have regarded such self-commission 
as the quintessence of egotism. Egotism takes many forms, 
and Murry himself would be the last to disclaim a title to his 
own particular brand; but the loudest critics of him as an 
egotist have always seemed to me to be people prevented by 
their own egotism from understanding the very nature of 
suffering and experience. Perhaps it is because they do not 
believe in suffering that he has remained enigmatic to them. 
But those of us who believe that the poetic nature is such as 
Shelley described it are positively able to read the history of 
their days in a form of prophecy through the successive writ- 
ings of John Middleton Murry. The path of one who has 
described himself as a’wanderer has been typical of the journey 
which we, who have endeavoured to live consciously, have 
been making. Moreover, we do not need to look very carefully 
to observe that our steps have been taken at measurable dis- 
tance after his. We may pride ourselves that in our efforts to 
move forward we have gone neither so much to the right nor 
to the left, but that we have come his way is undeniable; and 
in the matter of actual consciousness, this is as true of those who 
have been unaware of the unfolding of events as it is of those 
who, in their concern for the signs of the times, have considered 
Murry’s evolution worth watching. Many people to-day stand 
where he stood yesterday, and many more will stand to- 
morrow where he stands to-day, though were you to predict 
such a future for then. they might think you crazy. Even this 
tribute they will regard as the adulation of the uncritical dis- 
ciple. But mere opinion is irrelevant. What is true is that while 
Murry’s significance is to-day only dimly perceived by those 
who are sensitive to the,spirit of the times, it will duly appear 
as the days are fulfilled. Of that, as Gilbert’s gondolier says, 
‘there is no possible probable shadow of doubt.” What is 
important is that we should endeavour to lessen the gap in 
time between the appearance and the recognition of the signifi- 
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cant figure, for only by so doing can we hope to be worthy 
of our human inheritance. Happily, such a comment will be 
anything but news to the older readers of The Adelphi who 
would have continued to take the magazine if it had contained 
Murry’s articles alone; but it remains almost the first duty of 
anyone pretending to criticism to-day to point out the disparity 
between the value of Murry’s own criticism and the public regard 
given to it. It is in their common perception of this that old 
Adelphians have had a kinship. The reasons for the disparity 
are many, but among them one is obvious. We all love to be 
flattered, and the critic who searches his own heart and the 
heart of his generation has, like Blake’s Los, “‘no time for 
flattery.” Complete submission to the judgment of history ts 
the only kind of fame I imagine Murry desires for himself : 
indeed, I doubt if he is much concerned about that. Personal 
ambition—that last (and first) infirmity of the egotist—how 
unrecognisably different his career would have been had he 
pursued it! 

The second reason why I am resolved to do my best to 
maintain The Adelphi is like the first, though it may appear 
strangely different. I want to promote the work of Dick 
Sheppard. 

His name is now one to conjure with; but there was probably 
no figure in public life of whom the modern intellectual was 
more suspicious than the late Canon H. R. L. Sheppard. The 
reason for this is not hard to find. Dick Sheppard was the 
living contrary of the modern intellectual. He was a brilliantly 
perceptive and imaginative man whose active love of persons 
prevented him from any intense concern with intellectual ab- 
stractions. He was, in fact, the polar opposite of the Middleton 
Murry who was living before the war; the only things they 
seem to have had in common were a capacity for suffering and 
a submission to the teaching of experience. The essence of this 
capacity is personal humility. Looking back on the days I spent 
in Dr. Sheppard’s service, as secretary of the Movement he 
had brought to birth, I find that the lovely quality which 
accounts for my immeasurable esteem of him, and the faculty’ 
which made him pre-eminent among men, was his deep 
personal humility. This humility was the opposite of a self- 
conscious, studied attribute; it had the appearance of a natural 
selflessness, and was, I imagine, accepted as such by some of 
his clerical brethren. But Dick’s humility was a medicine he 
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took daily and strictly for the benefit of his own soul. He was 


no dispenser. . 

And I think it must have been by way of this humility, before 
the majesty and finality of the Cross, that Dick Sheppard came 
to the decision that the best way he could serve his day and 
generation was to make his Christianity a fully operative faith 
upon seven days of the week. It was, I think, out of that en- 
deavour that he came violently up against the hard, resistant 
fact of modern war. Incapable of sophistry, he saw that in 
action war was the flat negation of the Christian religion he 
was sweating his soul to live. Indeed, he saw that it was more: 
it was the final challenge of spiritual lawlessness to the rem- 
nants of western religion, a challenge which, if not met, would 
put our vaunted science and all its works outside the pale of 
any genuinely human society. Moreover, he saw in this chal- 
lenge that here was the point of resistance to death-dealing 
mechanisation at which the individual could at last become 
effective, by testifying plainly to the existence in himself of 
that which complete mechanisation denied. And since ‘‘the 
cure of souls’’ was his ostensible profession, what could he do 
as a parson but beg his fellow-men to renounce an activity that 
by its complete mechanisation completely denied the human 
soul ? 

I have said that the value of The Adelphi for me has been 
its capacity to reflect the deeply conscious mind of the experi- 
encing man. The value of Dick Sheppard to me lies in the 
depth of his experienced understanding of the human heart. 
That he became a pacifist was entirely consequential. He was 
a pacifist because of his deep, imaginative understanding. And 
here lies the great distinction between the pacifism that is real 
and creative, and the pacifism that is the sterile boast of self- 
righteousness. The issue is not—as it has been mistakenly rep- 
resented—between religious and secular pacifism: it is between 
the pacifism which comes with the impact of a necessity so 
deep that it leaves a man stripped of all the coverings of tradi- 
tional conformity, social necessity, and political preference, 
leaving him only the certainty that there is one denial which 
he must not make, and the pacifism which is the constant im- 
putation of unrighteousness to our neighbour. The distinction 
is absolute and must be recognised, lest the counterfeit of 
rational self-esteem, in the shape of handy-dandy, change- 
horse pacifism, parade itself before the world in all its pride, 
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meriting the scorn of those who would not—because they could 
not—withstand the appeal of manifest humility. 

These are the days in which a man must speak that which 
he knows and testify that which he has seen and not bear false 
witness. I have known Dick Sheppard and John Middleton 
Murry and have seen them meet—the one coming from the 
world of ecclesiastical disenchantment, the other from the world 
of political disenchantment—at the point where there is a 
synthesis of warring philosophies: in the simple and natural 
life of the unperverted man. You may say he does not exist. 
So be it. But those who know what it is to be staggered into 
simplicity : those who are willing to suffer any revolution for 
the re-creation. of the simple man, will keep faith with him, as 
we believe The Adelphi has attempted to keep faith with him 
in the past. Resurget. 

Paradoxically our lives are being stripped to starkness the 
more the complexities of modern life increase. More and more 
we are being driven by grim necessity to discover what are the 
essential values of human existence. Pacifism is now the only 
defence of those values against extinction. In the last resort 
it will maintain them; but they will be found to be few and 
simple. Let us then find out what they are before it is too late. 
For in that discovery we shall come upon the seed of new life: 
life that, like the blade of grass D. H. Lawrence had faith in, 
will triumph over “‘the dark Satanic mills” of slavery to death. 
But first we must re-establish belief in the possibility of choice ; 
for without it we cannot even choose between Life and Death. 


The Waterfall 


HE waterfall flashing through the summer, 
The soft roar, the fringe of white falling, 
Have made this solitary peace 
The dipper and the water-vole enjoy. 


Here in the powerful sun 

Where thought and pain lie bleached, 

I too enjoy what summer packs in these, 

The wool-soft roar—the distant.haze of sound— 

The lute-stone singing underneath the stream : 

This peace is also mine 

That I, become the dipper and the stone, 

Skim as the dipper, bathe in as the stone. 
ROBERT FAULDS 


MAX PLOWMAN. 


THE PACIFIST LINE 


D URING the days of the crisis in international affairs, which 
became dangerous in the middle of last month and at the 
moment of writing continues to be terribly critical, the offices 
of the Peace Pledge Union were reported to be ringing with 
telephone calls from people wanting to know ‘“‘what line the 
P.P.U. was taking.” 

If the moment had been less serious the best answer might 
have been: ‘‘Not the Green Line.’’ For such a question ought 
not to have been possible to a serious pacifist, savouring as it 
does of political stunting, or of the tactics of the theoretical 
Marxist whose only joy is his unending search for ‘‘the correct 
line.” Because the truth is that pacifism has never been on the 
political line. Revolutionary changes must occur before any- 
thing like a pacifist political policy can be honestly formulated. 

The reason is clear; for an elementary understanding of 
pacifism recognises that the means by which national policies 
are habitually safeguarded is by the threat of armed force. 
Pacifism, which implies the refusal to use the policy of war, 
or the policy of the threat of war, cannot take part in the 
formulation of national policy so long as war and the threat 
of war remain an indispensable part of national policy. That 
they are an indispensable part is the plain truth concerning 
every national government in the world. Pacifist political policy 
could only begin in a community that had actually renounced 
war as an instrument of policy. Take organised war out of the 
realm of national possibility, and pacifist political policy imme- 
diately comes into operation; but until then it is as sensible for 
pacifists to talk about distinctively pacifist political policy as it 
would be for a man to board a non-stop train to Brighton in 
the hope of getting to Arcady. The line, as laid down, simply 
does not go there; and pacifists hanging on to the communica- 
tion cord should be warned that they will only have to pay. 

Pacifism implies .recognition of the fact that along the 
political line as laid down there is nothing to expect in the long 
run but crashing disaster. And it is of the utmost importance 
that we should try to understand why this is so; for unless we 
can see the reasons for the complete failure of modern politics 
we shall inevitably drift back into seeking salvation by political 
means, in spite of the fact that our acceptance of pacifism js in 
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itself an admission that we can see every political line leading 
to the immeasurable disaster of war. 

The underlying hopelessness of politics is due to the fact 
that the divorce between politics and religion has now become 
complete. Blake’s aphorism ‘‘Religion is Politics and Politics 
is Brotherhood’’ now expresses the exact contrary of what we 
see around us. Such religion as we have is definitively understood 
by power and authority—even within the Church—to be that 
which 1s not political. As for Brotherhood, we have only to 
imagine what sort of a response the ideologists of both Left 
and Right would make to the appeal to Brotherhood as politics, 
to know that whatever else modern politics may be, it is cer- 
tainly not Brotherhood. In this connection, how instructive it 
is to observe that the man who most distinctively has shown 
that he believes ‘‘Religion is Politics and Politics is Brother- 
hood’’ was compelled to resign from the leadership of the 
political opposition when he felt the compulsion to implement 
his creed. George Lansbury, preaching religion all over Europe, 
stands outside the sphere of effective politics; for, as now con- 
ducted, politics is insusceptible of religion: its business is 
conducted outside the religious pale, and the attempt to base 
any political action upon the most simple religious truth is 
regarded by the ordinary work-a-day politician as pathetic 
unpracticality. 

The process by which this state of things has come about 
has been slow but sure. It is of course inherent in the whole 
modern capitalist economy, which serves Mammon and, so far 
from attempting to serve God, is now failing to serve even 
capitalist man; for it fails—through its entire devotion to the 
security of property—to give him normal security of life. Even 
the best-directed bombs of mindless men may gang agley. 
Hence, the desire to avoid war in all quarters save those where 
people dwell “whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
have so incensed that they are reckless what they do to spite 
the world.” 

“WAITING FOR HITLER” was the amazing and incrimi- 
nating poster that filled the public eye at the height of the 
crisis. “Facilis descensus ...’’? To such a pitch of patient 
expectancy has post-war political diplomacy brought us that 
an entire Continent stands waiting upon the word of a man 
whose word he himself has informed us is not to be relied on. 
British and French post-war diplomacy has been the means 
of elevating this political desperado to his appalling eminence. 
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Waiting for Hitler is the true and legitimate end of a policy 
which began with the exhortation of a British politician : ‘Beat 
them to the knees.” 

Such is politics in 1938. Pacifism is, among other things, the 
resistance which religion—no matter how unconscious, elemen- 
tary, or resentful of its own name—makes to politics that are 
without vision, without morals and ultimately without hope. 
Its best and most effective exponent at the moment is that war 
veteran, Pastor Niemoeller. 

But in plainly asserting that political action is not the paci- 
fist line, we do not mean to imply that pacifists are merely 
quietists whose interests are supposed to be purely personal 
and who take it as foreordained that their rôle is to permit the 
modern Juggernaut to pass over them in silence. That is the 
caricature which persons with an obsessional belief in the part 
they have to play in politics are fond of making. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. We who are pacifists need to be more 
socially alive than the rest of the community, and the only 
reason for preaching pacifism and witnessing to it, in season 
and out, is this sense of the actuality of human brotherhood and 
deep understanding of the truth that “‘we are members one of 
another.’’ Pacifism is a faith based on the reality of the unity 
of human society and the understanding that we are all integral 
members of it; and it is on this ground that the need for strictly 
pacifist activity is always with us. Pacifism is only negative in 
its resistance to those who deny this affirmation. The pacifist 
who begins to enquire what line he ought to take at a moment 
of political crisis stands self-condemned: his past experience 
should have determined his present line. What has „he been 
doing to justify his existence as a pacifist during the past twelve 
months ? 

Alas, there is hardly one of us who can answer that question 
without a sense of shame—that is, if we have had any imagina- 
tive understanding of the necessity with which we have been 
confronted. True, most of us have been engaged in pacifist 
activity of a kind. But what a kind, in what a world! Keats’s 
willingness to “Jump down Etna in a good cause” has hardly 
been in our line. We have preferred less distinctive and less 
demonstrative forms of-activity, and these have become at last 
so safe, so tame and so ineffective that they fail to demonstrate 
intensity of conviction. We stand in danger of being publicly 
regarded as an amiable and negligible sect. 

(To be continued) 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN. 
SOCIETY | 


HAVE been reading again, after a lapse of some years, Mr. 

R. H. Tawney’s ‘‘Religion and the Rise of Capitalism.”’ 
It is, as Mr. Tawney’s too rare books invariably are, the work 
of a generous mind, which shrinks from no labour in its search 
for the truth, and evinces its generosity no Jess in the constant 
effort to hold with a steady hand the balance of imaginative 
justice. His conclusion is, therefore, the more impressive when 
he speaks of the ineffectiveness of the social doctrines of the 
English Church when it was confronted with the new economic 
developments of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: '‘The 
social teaching of the Church had ceased to count, because the 
Church itself had ceased to think.” 

During the eighteenth century the Church gave up even the 
pretence of thinking on these matters. The idea that its mission 
was to pass a Christian judgment on society passed almost 
entirely out of mind. On the one hand, the Church of England 
had become the appanage of the landed aristocracy; on the 
other, the Nonconformists had persuaded themselves that 
religion was (as Professor Whitehead, in the true succession, 
puts it to-day) what “a man does with his solitariness’’——for 
them religion was an immediate relation with God by which 
man was as it were lifted out of society. For the Churchman 
the Church was a department of the eighteenth century State; 
‘for the Dissenter religion was something on another plane from 
social existence. As far as religion was concerned, the natural 
appetite of man for self-aggrandisement was given free rein: 
and finally the Utilitarians discovered that the inevitable 
outcome of that convenient arrangement was the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 

It was universally agreed that the real purpose of society 
was to secure men in their individual property; and so indis- 
putable appeared this axiom that even an original thinker like 
Coleridge did not effectively question it. He sometimes talked 
indeed of landed property being fiduciary—held in trust for the 
common weal—but when it came to the question of calling the 
landowner to account for his trust, he was as individualistic as 
any Dissenter. Only an appeal to the Jandowner’s conscience 
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was permitted; the notion that it might be the duty of the State 
to enforce respect for the social obligations of property upon 
the owner whose conscience was sluggish was not to be enter- 
tained. That was a Jacobin notion which would encourage the 
wretched labourer to believe he possessed personal rights. 
Coleridge is as clear as Locke himself that persons possess no 
rights as persons; rights belong to property alone. Only Blake 
had a conception of man and society that can be accepted to-day 
as profoundly Christian. And Blake was incomprehensible. 

“Few,” says Mr. Tawney, ‘‘who consider dispassionately 
the facts of social history will be disposed to deny that the 
exploitation of the weak by the powerful, organised for pur- 
poses of economic gain, buttressed by imposing systems of 
law, and screened by decorous draperies of virtuous sentiment 
and resounding rhetoric, has been a permanent feature in the 
life of most communities that the world has yet seen. But the 
quality in modern societies, which is most sharply opposed to 
the teaching ascribed to the Founder of the Christian Faith, ! 
lies deeper than the exceptional] failures and abnormal follies 
against which criticism is most commonly directed. It consists 
in the assumption, accepted by most reformers with hardly less 
naivety than by the defenders of the established order, that the 
attainment of material riches is the supreme object of human 
endeavour and the final criterion of human success. Such a 
philosophy, plausible, militant, and not indisposed, when hard 
pressed, to silence criticism by persecution, may triumph or 
decline. What is certain is that it is the negation of any sys- 
tem of thought or morals which can, except by a metaphor, be 
described as Christian.” 

Nevertheless, it is to this philosophy which Christianity, 
Anglican or Nonconformist, has in fact subscribed for three 
centuries. Not only is the convenient assumption well estab- 
lished that it is outside the competence of Christianity to offer 
any radical criticism of existing society; but, now that the 
Christian church is exposed to direct attack by the most 
advanced forms of secularised society, the comfortable assump- 
tion is reasserting itself with all the fervour of a new Reforma- 
tion. True, this neo-Lutheran emphasis on the heterogeneity 
that separates the kingdom of God from this world has as yet 
proved uncongenial to English Christianity; but it may have 
a future here also. I confess that it strikes me as, essentially, the 
psychological compensation of a Christianity which, after 
generations of acquiescence in a social indifferentism, is faced 
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with the disastrous consequences of its own self-stultification. 
But there do not appear to be any solid grounds for assuming 
either that English Christianity will not be faced, just as 
starkly, with its own failure, or that it wil! not react to it in the 
same way. 


The only safeguard against this grim event is that the Church 
should begin really to think. It would, of course, be monstrous 
to suggest that we have not had, from the time of Coleridge 
onward, courageous Christian thinkers who have not flinched 
from a radical criticism of modern society. Mr. Tawney himself 
is not the least illustrious in a noble succession. But it is note- 
worthy that Mr. Tawney’s work is relatively neglected; and I 
should be very surprised to discover that a knowledge of 
“Religion and the Rise of Capitalism” is required of any can- 
didate for ordination to-day. Yet this would surely be the case 
if the Church were truly conscious of the necessity of thought 
to-day. What is happening, I fear, is that many of the minds 
from which most might be expected are falling back upon the 
Church as a refuge from thinking, rather than as the basis of 
thought. That can do no good at all. 

A resolute Christian thinking about society to-day is not to 
be easily achieved. The most any individual can hope or pre- 
sume to do is to make a contribution to a body of Christian 
thought. And it is just as important that we should not pretend 
to greater certainty than we possess as that we should be ready 
to scrutinise our most habitual assumptions. When the 
Christian world is what it visibly is to-day, it 1s time to begin 
asking ourselves, very seriously, whether Christian conduct has 
any reality at all, and to ask this not as a rhetorical question 
addressed to the world at large, or to the Church, but as a 
simple question to ourselves. “If I were not a Christian, what 
would I do that I am not doing, and what would I cease to do 
that I am doing?’ Whatever the answer might be, I imagine 
that in most of us—those who of course are not “‘paid to be 
good’’—the difference would not amount to very much. And I 
think we should be honest enough to admit it. It ill becomes 
those who have a Christian reformation of society at heart to 
pretend that the way of the Christian to-day is plain, or that 
there is some perfectly simple pattern of Christian society which 
might be embodied in reality to-morrow by men of good-will. 

It is not so: and I have little patience with those who per- 
suade themselves either that a satisfactory form of Christian 
society has existed in the past, or that one will easily be con- 
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trived in the future. Both alike appear to me guilty of sentt- 
mentality at a time when sentimentality is inexcusable in 
Christian men. Mediæval Christendom can, at best, only give 
us a clue. The fact that it was disrupted proved its inadequacy. 
The now manifest failure of a society based on the principle 
that the Christian religion makes no claim to control social 
conduct, must not blind us to the equally manifest failure of 
the medizeval society in which the principle of Christian control 
was admitted. The solution of the dilemma is no doubt to be 
found in a different and deeper conception of Christian -control 
of society. But when we try to make real to our imaginations in 
what respects the new Christian control must differ from the 
old one, it becomes evident that we are engaged in an under- 
taking that will last our lives. For it is impossible to conceive 
that the visible Church will ever become authoritative again. 
We have but to think of General Franco’s Catholic crusaders 
—\Mahometans and Italian bombing-planes—to realise that 
that illusion has been drowned in innocent blood. 

If Christian authority is ever to be re-established it will be 
created by Christian example. It is not difficult to believe this, 
nor to write it; but it is less easy to imagine what it may mean 
—to break through the phrase to the reality. I am willing to 
admit, nay, eager to assert, that to refuse to participate tn the 
bestiality of modern war is part of this reality: but I confess 
that it is, to my mind, only a little part of it. I, at any rate, do 
not feel myself to be sensibly nearer to Christian example by 
taking that decision. Christian example, I must believe. is a 
daily and hourly affair; nor can it be quite satisfactorily 
expounded by those who, as David Livingstone said of Queen 
Adelaide, are ‘‘paid to be good.” For they are ignorant of the 
preoccupation with security which is the substrate of most good 
men’s lives to-day. Therefore [ incline to the belief that the 
seed-bed of the Christian example that will be relevant to the 
future will be found in some sort of voluntary association of 
men and women who are prepared to bear one another’s bur- 
dens. Whatever in this desperate world makes towards the 
reality of Christian community belongs to the future. Whoever 
labours to bring some fragment of Christian community into 
being is a builder of the. Kingdom. This, diso, is not easy; but 
neither, thank God, is it complicated. It is hard, but it is simple. 
Anyone who has enabled another to trust where he mistrusted, 
anyone who has given another to feel security in simple friend- 
ship, has created a fragment of Christian community. 
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It is inevitable, it seems, that the Christian thinker should 
continually return to these final simplicities. The process of his 
thought appears to be an unending spiral, whereby, after each 
successive enlargement of his vision, he returns, at a slightly 
higher level, to the place whence he began. The large political 
dream of remoulding the sorry scheme of things entire is short- 
lived. One has to acknowledge that men make society after 
their own image, but they do it unconsciously: so that their 
society reveals all manner of grim facts about them that their 
consciousness refuses to acknowledge. And those who hope 
most from great ambitious schemes of revolution are among 
those least inclined to look into themselves for the causes of 
that which irks them in society. What should distinguish the 
social thinking of the Christian should be his readiness to admit 
that the root of the evil lies not primarily in other men or in 
objective conditions, but in himself. The ignorance of other 
men is real, the objective conditions have their consequences : 
that is not denied. But the ignorance will not be truly 
enlightened, neither will the objective conditions be more than 
superficially changed, except by a criticism which returns ever 
and again to the individual Selfhood. ‘I in my Selfhood am 
that Satan; I am that evil one.” 

Perhaps it is inordinate to expect that there should be a body 
of Christian thinking in which an unhesitating courage to 
denounce the objective evil should be incessantly humbled and 
re-exalted by an acknowledgment of one’s own inescapable 
entanglement in “the body of this death.” It is simple enough, 
in a sense; but perhaps it has not the kind of simplicity for 
which men hunger. Man is more comfortable when he is 
fighting for the Good against the Evil; being what he is, he 
feels an elemental need to be consecrated by his Cause, to be 
wholly surrendered to it, to cast off responsibility. And I fear 
that it is simplicity of this kind to which men will turn to cut 
the tangled knot of the intolerable complexity of modern life. 
By doing so they will merely intensify the evils they escape 
from. No Cause can deliver men from the Selfhood; and by 
surrendering to a Cause they will achieve only ‘‘bestial 
oblivion.” Only a living Person can deliver men from this 
thraldom—the Man himself, not things said about Him, nor 
institutions built upon His tomb. 


JACK HILTON 


DARTMOOR 


Ox moves along the lanes of Chagford thankful for the 
height of the hedges. They stand from five to nine feet, and 
are made from ferns, thistles, blackthorns, briars, sloes, young 
beech and oak, ground ivy and holly. There is a front fringing 
of grass, rushes and flowers. The most common flowers are 
foxgloves—long-stalked, with from five to twelve red fingers 
ready for falling into seed-—-clover, convolvulus, blue bobs, 
white Stars of Bethlehem, pink ragged robins, and the common 
dandelions and fever blossoms. Occasionally one finds butter- 
cups, marguerites and wild roses. I liked the hedges, big and 
yet not too thick to prevent me from seeing through. Every- 
where the clickings of the grasshoppers are heard; sometimes 
there is the rustle of the undergrowth due to a fleeing rabbit. 

When I reached higher into the moors the lanes were left 
behind and I travelled in the midst of miles of ferns—fresh 
green with a touch of yellow-burn—mauve heather beds, and 
good, honest, prick-without-apologising thistles. It was here 
that a few birds made themselves known. Larks, unnoticeable, 
were Singing, and a few old carrion crows were scavenging. 
Resting, I saw the hills and tors that lay behind Chagford— 
big green humps, studded with plantations, speckled with odd- 
ment trees. Man for centuries has been playing his game of 
' ownership on them. He has built his stone walls and hedges, 
and they look such petty vulgar things. 

When I reached the heights of “Warren Inn” the ferns and 
gorse had gone and there were miles of reasonably good pas- 
ture land. At the inn I had dinner—one pint of beer, one thick 
slice of bread, and two ounces of cheese. The charge of one 
shilling was threepence too much. The innkeeper claims that 
the peat fire in the front room has been burning constantly for 
over a century. This unusual ever-burning fire is as attractive 
as hell would be if return day excursions could be arranged. 
Over a thousand people visit the inn weekly. The stuffed heads 
of two foxes are fixed to shields and adorn the window. The 
mantelpiece holds a good collection of brass and copper candle- 
sticks, match and beer urns, and long-handled pan bed- 
warmers hang down the wall sides. On a table is from three to 
five pounds’ worth of chocolates, creamballs, and jujubes, and 
the tourists handle them whimsically and purchase them from a 
seventeen-year-old girl who is very observant about the 
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idiosyncrasies of human fingers. .\ rural boy of sixteen has 
somehow taken on the manner associated with the atmosphere 
of town commercialism. He carries mugs of beer and cups of 
tea and is more cautious about the receipt of money than the 
spilling of the liquids. To me he is a strange phenomenon. The 
guile of the feudal is blended with the conscience of nineteenth 
century Industrialism and Nonconformity. The landlord is 
cordial, and has graduated into that state of non-committal 
boniface-ism. His good lady is even more perfect, she is the 
smiling hostess, and money is constantly made to jingle; and 
the more that it does so the more expanding is her smile. Her 
eye can twinkle and yet register the indexes of trade. The 
more crowded the rooms become the more uproarious is her 
laughter. 

Making room for the sixty-four tourists which had been 
deposited by two luxury-coaches, I went outside and sat on a 
deck chair. Three South Devon milch cows were tail-swinging 
near to a shed. I rank South Devons to be second only to 
Jerseys. They are great for their fat-producing qualities, hence 
the goodness of their cream and the attractiveness of junket. 
They are big beasts, and their shining, sandy coats show good 
breeding. Their small eyes are as vigilant as those of mice. 
Their marvellous mouths are small and clean, horns big with- 
out being cumbersome. They have no tired droop in their 
backs, and have a solid rump above their tails. They walk well, 
their hoofs being neither too deep nor painted, and they do 
not carry too much belly. They have good, pleasant, big, sand- 
whiskered bags, and teats serviceable enough for the most 
cussed cowman. I like South Devon cows much better than 
their bulls. The bulls have no manly bellow, no genuine 
thunder, no thudding black hearts, no black blood in them. 
Sull, they have strong tails, which they like to hold rigidly 
taut. The bulls, I’m afraid, are rather bourgeois. 

In front of me was a plain which, owing to the plentiful 
supply of water, was strong in grass. In many places it was 
strong in stones. Sheep were fattening everywhere. One group 
of ponies kept within measurable distance of another group. 
Little clannish families of a dozen here and there, the babies, 
the lusty youthfuls, the dams, but alas, no stallions. Some are 
born to die there, some are doomed to be shod and spend a 
decade in a coal-pit. Beyond the plain were huge hills rivalling 
each other in physical importance and shape. On one had been 
built a huge circle of stone. It looked to be some płace where 


JACK COMMON 


THE DEFECTION OF MARS 


OU can’t escape thinking about war nowadays, and it is 
very hard to get any pleasure out of thinking about it. 
Strange; for war is an ancient practice very highly-spoken of 
in books; our ancestors enjoyed it almost as much as love, 
and small boys are positive that it’s the prime fun all right. If 
it’s about to go grey on us, then that will leave a pretty hole 
in human affairs, What has happened? War always had a 
grisly side, but there used to be a general agreement to ignore 
that. You see, war used to be as necessary to the nations as 
football pools are to the working man: It offered the opportunity 
for a sudden reversal of the ordinary fate. Day by day a com- 
munity would practise the peasant virtues of hard work, thrift, 
cunning, and the timid morality of conserving men, during 
which time those who could not conform to this programme 
became scapegraces and a scandal. Then suddenly, in one bril- 
liant week-end almost, war came. With it, a different public 
standard of morality. Now the call was for daring, combative and 
mercurial temperaments, for the lawlessly ambitious, the men 
of one day, and all or nothing. War gave the black sheep his 
turn: it reminded humanity that one set of virtues is not our 
whole fate. l 
But the essence of the thing lay in its brevity and the fact 
that it was a change from normal. The long wars of history 
are the bad ones. They always run short of legitimate black 
sheep: make the abnormal, normal, and get the main body of 
the flock tuning up to a note it cannot naturally keep. Modern 
war has now got so big that it takes a couple of decades merely to 
prepare for it; and it’s very hard to get it started at all. It is a 
typical victim of the elephantiasis or giantism of the times: of 
habits grown monstrous in a mean way, cities and leaders and 
newspapers. And then war—good lord, war is no matter for a 
fighting man nowadays. You watch the nations hatching their 
vast bergs of preparation, and you could grow old waiting for 
them to square up to each other. Why, it takes ten years merely 
to bring on an anaesthesia of the public consciousness by the 
hypnosis of all thinking one thought.’ During all that time you 
have a scaly and stagnant peace in which all the naturally 
combative temperaments are choked off, damped down and sat 
upon. Look at the rigid lands of Germany and Italy. You can’t 
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get a decent scrap there. Their clock has stopped at zero hour, 
and the populations get stiff waiting for it—all except those 
who have the enterprise to call themselves Jews and skip to the 
rowdier lands of Britain and U.S.A. It is quite likely, if 
Germany doesn’t get down to business soon, instead of hanging 
about in battle-array and trying to talk everybody out of their 
possessions, that she’ll have half-depopulated herself into an 
international Jewry, just as Spain did in times past. While this 
is the way of it, war can be no more than a numbing thought. 

For even when the actual hostilities, as they call them, do 
break out, don’t flatter yourself that you’ll get a fight. Modern 
war is an expensive business. It is mechanical, and the machines 
cost money. To get a real battle, you’d want an aeroplane. 
Can you afford one? No, and neither can I. Of course, if you 
are pukka and your politics and upbringing recommend you 
to the authorities, then the Numb Friends League called a 
government will see you set up. Otherwise your place will be 
to hand up weapons to the star lads and to receive fire. That 
was the position of millions in the last war, and that is why so 
many natural fighters thought of starting revolutions so as to 
make sure of having a smack themselves. But the last war did 
not reveal its character at once. It began in the old thrilling 
way with “War Declared’ and the call to throw aside the 
unprofitable pen or spade, the deadweight of wife, and tune 
your physique to daring-point. About the next war we know 
something in advance. Then why bother with it? Why not bea 
pacifist ? 

If all who had asked themselves that question in the last few 
years had said yes to it, the world would have seen a most 
remarkable legion. They don’t, however. Though the majority 
are not in love with war, they will not certify their coldness 
under a profession of pacifism. It is a bad word, probably. 
There is a smack of morality about it, and morality, of course, 
except to some special temperaments, is always the worst ally 
you can call up. The main run of people are no better than they 
should be; and that’s how they like it. I don’t believe that 
socialists would have had any popularity if they’d called them- 
selves a League of the Honest, and denounced other men’s 
thieving. It is much better to announce that you are going to 
steal the whole country for the benefit of the poor—the ordinary 
man can see himself sharing in that plunge. But pacifism has 
hardly a hint of wickedness in it; it asks for an act of absten- 
tion, the signing of a pledge—too little. This is the method by 
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which private virtues are encouraged; but what we need is a 
great communal stir to break up the war-hypnosis and fix on 
another goal. 

It is not enough to be negatively in favour of peace. Many 
working men, for instance, are now. But they live in one of 
the houses that Jack built: that is, they are part of a chain 
where they grow the food that feeds the men who get up the 
coal to forge the steel that makes the guns that fires the shell 
to kill the men—and they live for the time being in peace. But 
not a peace that is in any way admirable. We'd sooner have it 
than war, because war is not going to do us any good, either; 
but there is the same lukewarmness about both. So there must 
be, too, since present peace and its contingent war are conse- 
quences of the same communal habits. Well, then, pacifists 
must indicate what kind of peace they hope to make. We want 
to hear from them of the positive basis of their peace. By itself, 
the simple negative of a personal abstention from war is no 
guarantee of quiet. Peace is the celebration of an act of union, 
the discovery of a trust in men, the acceptance by a multitude 
of a style of life which is at once finer and yet as feasible as 
that they had in isolation. Usually it exists before it is pro- 
claimed. Very large groups sometimes have been drawn into 
essentially peaceful relations unintentionally—by trade, through 
having similar work, or because they got interested in the same 
kind of beliefs. All the same, they keep on having fights, at 
intervals, at the behest, of the few to whom peace is no catch; 
and that goes on until their real condition is made plain to 
them. Even then it is not a simple matter of laying down arms. 
Peace is a very positive, and usually a partial, structure. And 
it generally involves the violent suppression of its disturbers. 

The kind of peace we can have is entirely commensurate with 
the number of men who have no reason for being enemies. We 
should start with a world map of communities not bound to be 
foes. There are more than you would think, reading the papers. 
For instance, as part of the world is still divided into nations, 
you should be able to count your possible enemies by their 
flags. So it was till late. Yet when Germany gets ready to issue 
challenges, she finds it won’t do to go on the old national basis : 
she has to call herstIf Nazi and offer to take on Communism, 
or Democracy. From a pacifist point of view this is a great 
gain. My word, if you can proclaim only two unities of men, 
Communist and Fascist, you’ve got rid of more causes of war 
in that moment than the last ten centuries have seen*forgotten ! 
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The fact that these simplifications are becoming possible gives 
us the right to speak of world peace and mean by it something 
actually attainable. 

They signal to us the presence of a wide basis of unity which 

is not verified in law or organisation. From that comes the new 
great peace, though not until the old forms of division—nation 
and empire and economic class—are broken up. Representa- 
tives of those forms we may now list as disturbers of the peace : 
that is, of our “‘peace’’: the peace that we are going to make, 
not the present lull of preparation between wars. The question 
now is: ought we to maintain ourselves against these disturbers 
by a technique of non-violence ? 
' That is not a question which can be answered on ethical 
grounds simply, or by personal preference. Non-violence is as 
lousy a method as any for getting your own way. Neverthe- 
less it may be needed in the century of troubles we are stepping 
into; and it ought to be worked out in the practice of a sect so 
that it is there to be adopted by the whole host should the 
circumstances prove despairing enough. As yet, pacifists are 
not sufficiently sect-conscious, nor aware of the unity to which 
they belong, though their enemies know them all right. Lets 
have a change of name then. Socialists of the Peace? Pax- 
communists ? 

You think of one. 


Sleep 


NTO what aerial fastness, 
Escaping love’s holding arms, 
Sleep has rapt you, Reference knows. 
The breath comes soft and how sure; 
This has security no circled clasp affords; 
This has possession no lust imagines, 
Unwitted ecstasy no flesh procures. 
Now comes jealousy of sleep, 
Resentment of the incomprehensible; 
] am reproached by another world. 
The breath comes soft and how sure; 
Fingers are aware of heart-beat*unaware of them; 
The closed eyelid confronts. 
Oh, into what aerial fastness 
Gone unpursuable? 
° R. H. WARD 
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SOME VALUES IN HAMLET 


In this essay the terms Instinctive, Self-conscious, and 
Conscious correspond with the divisions of life into Child- 
hood, Adolescence, and Maturity. 

The Instinctive is pure, primary consciousness. The 
Self-conscious is the impure but inevitable dichotomy of 
consciousness that occurs at adolescence, and in which 
most of us remain fixed for life. Consciousness is achieve- 
ment of Maturity, the synthesis of the Instinctive and the 
Self-conscious, achieved by the Imagination which has 
the power of objective realisation, or knowledge of truth. 
The three phases were named Innocence, Experience, and 
Imagination by William Blake. 


IKE the Book of Job, Hamlet is a document in the history 

of human consciousness. It is a landmar’ in human self- 
discovery. It represents the apex of pure individualism, the 
purest knowledge man can have of himself when he stands 
alone in face of the universe. It is thus a complete epitome of 
self-consciousness. In the history of human growth it repre- 
sents that ‘‘contrary state of the soul’’ to which William Blake 
gave the name ‘“‘Experience.”’ 

Superficially it registers man’s hesitation to accept as law 
the demand for retribution prompted by instinct: it stands for 
the pause in human consciousness which occurs when the 
realisation dawns upon man that there is no progression upon 
the line of the just retribution demanded by law. Superficially, 
Hamlet is self-conscious man confronted with problems easy 
of solution upon a purely instinctive basis, but insoluble from 
the standpoint of self-consciousness. The problem of conscious- 
ness is only stated in Hamlet: is not solved. “‘Sicklied o'er 
with the pale cast of thought’’ is what all instinctive actions 
become when self-consciousness begins to question their 
validity. They are found to lack the sanction of consciousness 
just because they are purely instinctive. They are outgoing 
actions which lack an incoming response and so remain held 
fast and immovable in the clutch of self-consciousness. 

The psychological tragedy of Hamlet lies in the fact that his 
spiritual awareness is beyond that of the people in his environ- 
ment without whose confederacy it cannot fructify in action. 
He represents a new bud in the growth of consciousness: he 
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is the precursor of another season, but a bud that is cut off by 
the frosts of early spring. Hamlet is sufficiently aware to know 
that more consciousness, not less, is the true demand of life 
upon him: he knows full well the insufficiency of momentary 
reversions to the instinctive for the solution of problems pro- 
posed by consciousness; and that awareness is his achievement 
—his gift to life. It is his knowledge that he has this gift that 
constrains his dying appeal to Horatio. The duty laid upon 
him by the Ghost was fully accomplished with the killing of the 
King; but the deed itself does not satisfy Hamlet. He has 
fallen in the fight for consciousness against unconsciousness, 
and it is really in order that Horatio may save consciousness 
that he appeals to him to save a wounded name. There is, 
moreover, deep inwardness in the fact that, but for a single tie 
of friendship, the truth would have perished with Hamlet’s 
death; for it is through the communication of love that self- 
consciousness is transcended and passes into full objective 
consciousness. From this standpoint, Hamlet may be regarded 
as a martyr who dies for the faith of consciousness. 

It is quite insufficient to regard Hamlet as a man psychologi- 
cally incapable of doing his obvious duty. It is insufficient to 
see him as one so perplexed by ‘‘outrageous fortune” and the 
task of discovering a morally sound line of action that he is 
unable to move. Othello was ‘‘perplexed in the extreme,’’ and 
he was driven by his perplexity to action. Hamlet is equally 
perplexed, but his perplexity produces the opposite effect. 
Hamlet is not a study of vacillation, any more than Othello is 
a study of resolution; and when Goethe treats Hamlet as this, 
the play becomes something much inferior to what it really is. 
The measure of the problem and the greatness of the play are 
according to the magnitude of the cause of the delay. 

Rightly to be a great 

It not to stir without great argument 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 

When honour’s at the stake. 
Hesitancy in itself is nothing—a mere lapse in the mechanism 
of action; but in discovering the cause of hesitancy in Hamlet 
we are brought face to face with the profoundest problems of 
life. The profundity lies.in the cause which*must needs be great 
if its effect upon a noble character be so devastating. 

The cause of the conflict lay outside any of the events that 
occur in the play: the play is a resolution of events that took 
place before it begins. The first of those events was the death 
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of Hamlet’s father, and indeed the play is all about the effects 
of that death upon him. In fact, to epitomise Hamlet is to 
say that it is all about death; and not until we regard it as a 
commentary upon death do we really know what it is all about. 
The theme is death as it appears to waking consciousness. The 
action begins under the shadow of death, ‘‘with mirth in 
funeral and with dirge in marriage” : it proceeds by showing 
us life in death; and it ends with an awakening, through 
death, to newness of life, not only in the person of Hamlet, but 
in the State of Denmark. Death, as it appears to love and thus 
to consciousness, 1s contrasted with death as it appears to 
indifference and thus to purely selfish instinct. It is a theme 
‘“ most common’’ to all who know what personal bereavement 
means and have suffered the full impact of the shock that comes 
when we discover for ourselves that the world goes on in 
complete obliviousness to personal tragedy. 

This simple, primary cause of Hamlet’s melancholy is apt 
to be overlooked or minimised; but if it is not given full value 
we fail to realise Hamlet’s spiritual condition at the outset of 
the play. And it is essential that we should realise this deeply, 
for if we cannot see his father’s death through his eyes, then 
the whole play is out of joint. Right from the beginning’ there 
is an obvious difference between Hamlet and everybody else. 
Before ever he is aware of the cause of his father’s death, he 
stands alone, a man apart; and what isolates him is the 
intensity of his sense of loss. When he says, ‘‘ I have that 
within which passeth show,” he is telling the simple truth 
about himself, truth that, just because it cannot be shown, 
demands imaginative sympathy for its perception. In all 
Denmark, Hamiet alone laments the death of the King. 

What Hamlet is suffering from is of course a common 
experience: there is nothing ‘‘peculiar’’? about it—except its 
intensity in him. He is suffering from the shock inescapable to 
consciousness at the death of a beloved person, and the reality 
of his love for that person is such that the shock is not mini- 
mised by rational views of death. Consciousness being 
involved, the whole question of the permanence or imperman- 
ence of the object of his love is raised, just as the whole ques- 
tion of his own permanence or impermanence will be eventually 
raised when he meditates “To be or not to be.” Not that 
Hamlet is concerned about his father’s life in another world: 
he does not question his father’s existence there; indeed, 
throughout the play everybody—-Hamlet included—seems to 
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take survival for granted. Hamlet’s burden is a living memory. 
His distress is to feel that his father’s living memory has been 
murdered. For what Hamlet is confronted with on his return 
to Wittenberg is the removal of a pillar of the world, as it were 
in a night, and the continuance of the world in all but complete 
indifference to what upheld it. 

In his father’s death, Hamlet sees the hollowness of human 
life epitomised. The fact that a great man’s memory can thus 
pass to oblivion symbolises for him the heartless triviality of 
life. And yet, that it can be as trivial as it appears is incredible 
to him; he simply cannot believe that the value his father 
represented can be expunged from life as if it had not been. 
To his rich sensibility, this is unbelievable. But the evidence 
stares him in the face; and it is this which leads him to question 
the entire value of life. 

Concerning the root cause of Hamlet’s melancholy, Bradley 
has said :— 

It was not his father’s death; that doubtless brought deep 
grief, but mere grief for someone loved and lost does not make 
a noble spirit loathe the world as a place full only of things 
rank and gross. 


That is only too reasonable a comment. The direct negative 
threatens a very delicate balance of values between grief for his 
father and disgust at his mother. We need to remember that the 
effect of bereavement is according to the measure of love and 
not according to any reasonable estimate or valuation of the 
world. “‘Deep”’ grief is never ‘‘mere.’’ Moreover, is it not 
common to experience that upon a heart laden with grief the 
mere intrusion of the affairs of the world makes the world hate- 
ful? And the keener our grief, the more intrusive the world 
appears. That Hamlet felt deep affection for his father is 
certain. As Bradley himself remarks :— 

Where else in Shakespeare is there anything like Hamlet’s 
adoration of his father? The words melt into music whenever 
he speaks of him. 

That is true. Moreover, when Hamlet makes his frank avowal 
of melancholy to Rozencrantz and Guildenstern and says con- 
cerning it: ‘‘But wherefore, I know not, we have no reason 
to doubt his sincerity, or think his ignorance feigned, but rather 
to understand that his very ignorance is due to that vague and 
undefinable yet persistent sense of not-worth-whileness which 
simple bereavement so often creates. 

Therefore, so far from saying’ that the death of his father was 
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not the cause of Hamlet’s melancholy, we confidently assert 
that it was the prime factor. Natural grief for a dearly-loved 
person was the seed-bed into which other causes dropped and 
found themselves at home. His mother’s conduct intensified, 
but only intensified, what was already active. Had her grief 
been normal as her son’s, he would never have known the 
bitterness of grief in isolation—an isolation so complete that 
he felt ostracised by his grief. And what we must understand 
if we are to plumb Hamlet’s heart in the opening scene at the 
court, is that the Queen sides with death in its indifference to 
love, and that it is she who makes herself the mouthpiece of the 
insolent negation which death offers to love bereft. She, his 
mother, in fact, becomes the voice of death. She who, by all 
the laws of love and nature, should weep most, weeps not at all, 
‘‘within a month”; and it is this hardness of heart, this lack 
of affinity where he had most reason to expect it that turns 
Hamlet’s melancholy into open revulsion from the world. 


Essentially there is nothing morbid or extravagant about 
Hamlet’s grief for his father: nothing to suggest that it is 
abnormal or due to any sort of psychic inhibition. Moreover, 
there is nothing to suggest that he was melancholic or misan- 
thropic by nature. His melancholy was ‘‘strange’’ to him. 
No misanthropist could have for his friend a man like Horatio. 
No, it is the court of Denmark that is morbid, unwholesome, 
diseased ; and the business of the play’s action is to purge the 
court of that disease. ‘‘Denmark’s a prison.” “Thinking makes 
it so.” It is a prison to the free and honest mind because the 
truth lies imprisoned in it. And the keeper of that prison is 
King Claudius. Hamlet is not worried about his own personal 
liberty : he could be ‘‘bounded by a nut-shell’’ and enjoy the 
freedom of the imaginative mind. But in Denmark that imagi- 
native mind is troubled by the uneasy restlessness of the 
imprisoned truth that visits the mind in ‘‘bad dreams.” When 
Hamlet first appears, it is he who stands for normal sensitivity 
over against a barbarous insensitivity which has lapsed from 
normal human consciousness. In the very normality of his 
feelings lies Hamlet’s tragedy. 

Heightened consciousness comes about through the frustra- 
tion of emotion which, unable to express itself in action, is 
precipitated in thought. This frustration is what has been 
happening to Hamlet before the play begins. At the outset he 
is plainly asking himself what are the values .of life—the 
permanent values, particularly the values of love and fidelity. 
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That his father expressed these is certain to him—certain as the 
love he still feels for him. But that they have perished with his 
father—that his father was something and now is nothing is 
what the court of Denmark, and particularly his mother’s 
homily would impress upon him. So Hamlet is driven to ask 
himself how something can become nothing. It cannot; and 
since it cannot, what blindness to reality, what lapse from con- 
sciousness, what sin against the light must be theirs in whom 
this breach in nature has taken place! 

The spontaneity of his feeling for his father Hamlet cannot 
and will not deny. It is himself. But it is love for what is now 
disembodied, and its reality all Elsinore conspires to confute. 
Not that which was, but that which is, they seem to say. So 
what was becomes ghostly, and is soon to appear as a ghost, 
while what is is this manifestly sense-ensnared woman, his 
mother. So Hamlet is racked by the question whether his dead 
father or his living mother is the expression of life’s real value. 
Moreover, to the measure in which he feels himself bound to 
his mother by natural ties, is he not himself sense-ensnared ? 
Thus by his natural and normal affection for his parents his 
heart is cleft in twain: a description of his state which his 
mother will echo when he reveals his heart to her. 

The cleavage between spirit and flesh is made absolute in 
Hamlet, first by his mother’s action, and then by his sense of 
the relationship in which he stands to her. What he suffers 
through her heartless infidelity is not moral displeasure, or 
merely personal distaste, but the outrage of natural feeling—a 
sense of such blasting defiance of it that his own generation 
is made an event he cannot bear to think on: ‘‘And—would it 
were not so—you are my mother.’’ To the tenderness of a heart 
made sensitive by grief is opposed the imperviousness of a 
mother to whom the author of his existence has become as 
nothing. Love is thus questioned at its source, and to question 
this is to question life at its root. It is also to make a young 
man’s blossoming into love appear as a sick man’s dream. By 
the one to whom he is most closely bound in nature, the 
cardinal values in life are treated as ephemera and the most 
transparent counterfeit of value is accepted as royal coinage. 
No wonder Hamlet is at' odds with life long before the Ghost 
appears. 

(To be continued.) 
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TINKERS 


HE other cottage gardens were gay with early tulips; 
in Ma’s garden there were no flowers save a patch of 
straggling marigolds, close against the little gate. 

Ma tugged at a likely buttonhole, pulling the plant up by 
the roots. Her front door was open, the wooden cash box on 
the kitchen table; she had cleared it of the day’s takings a few 
minutes since. 

Ma’s living room was also a shop, heaped about with piles 
of cigarette packets; jars of sweets and boxes of soap were 
crammed together on the dresser. Beside the cash box stood an 
empty glass, stained and frothy. 

A man, coming home from work, greeted her as he slouched 
by. “Off to wet your whistle, Ma ?” 

Ma leant against the gate and winked at him: “‘Just a tot of 
fresh air, my dear. I’ve earnt it.” 

She spoke with a cunning tilt of her narrow head, glancing 
at the window above the door. 

Ma’s daughter, Emily, in a pink silk blouse, sat by the torn 
lace curtains, gazing remotely into the road. She blinked primly 
at the man’s saluation and he looked hastily away. 

‘Trust me with a packet of fags, Ma?’ He made towards 
the open door, sure of her ready answer: “‘Help yourself, my 
dear.” l 

A sniff was wafted down from above. The man, offended, 
gave a short laugh as he swung off on work-weary limbs. 
“StH got a duchess in the house, then !”’ 

An acid rejoinder came clearly downwards: ‘“‘Still got a lot 
of pay-you-to-morrows in and out l”? 

He clicked the gate behind him with a last shouted word: 
“What about the tinker’s boy ? Still looking out of the window 
for Dirty Joe, I reckon.” 

He lurched off in a hurry as Ma jerked towards him. She 
was in a fury; her hat danced on the steel curling pins. 

“You're a nice one to talk. What about yourself, you 
dirty...’ At the sound of a tongue clicking impatiently above 
her head, she chetked herself and spoke in furtive apology : 
“Give an eye to the shop, won’t vou, duck?” 

The young woman stared woodenly across the road. For a 
moment Ala hesitated; then with a bounce of her flowery hat, 

she pattered down the pathway. 
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The thorns on the common were a mass of blossom drench- 
ing the heavy air with sweetness. Muttering and nodding, Ma 
hurried past them and on to the dusty main road. 

As she disappeared between the hedges, the front door of 
her cottage was slammed and the key went into Emily’s pocket. 
The tall, stout young woman walked with a curiously mincing 
tread, skirting the common, keeping herself close to crowded 
bushes on her way to the fields. 


It was a weary trudge to The Three Crowns. As a rule, Ma 
kept this expedition for Saturday evenings: to-day was 
Tuesday and she had not been near the place for six weeks. 
Six weeks to-day since her daughter had come home, and \la’s 
very heart was dried withtn her wizened body. 


Emily had been away for fifteen years. Ma’s crooked heels 
scraped in the dust as she brooded over the past. She had not 
been very young when Emily was born and had brought the 
suggestion of respectability to her mother’s mind. Some vears 
later, these ideas had had fruit. Every month, for a long, long 
time, Ma had sent money to the Home which had transformed 
a rough-haired atom into a lady in a pink silk blouse. Now, 
Emily worked in a London shop. She had descended on her 
mother unexpectedly. She did not like Ma’s shop. She spent 
all day at the window blinking down on Ma’s customers. She 
did not like Ma’s cronies. She sulked at Ma’s bottled stout. 
Worst of all, Ma had a suspicion that Emily had lost her job. 

Still, Ma was proud of her daughter. Emily was a lady. She 
washed herself in hot water every night. 

Ma did not like this talk about Joe, the tinker’s son. She was 
prepared to put up with a good deal so long as Emily kept 
herself a lady. Joe, dirty, blackly good-looking with a gleaming’ 
smile, reputed a thief, had certainly been hanging about. Ma, 
who had spent much of her own girlhood in a tinker’s van, 
liked the boisterous young man. 

“Td out the pair of them.” The old woman sighed, scratched 
her neck and spat in the dust. She was intimidated by her 
daughter, yet her gorge rose at the thought of the vears of 
struggle, the present prolonged abstinence. ° 

The sky was red behind the elm trees when she reached the 
bar room of The Three Crowns. She put down her money for 
half a pint and blinked at the gleam of polished wood and 
bright taps? 
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‘“There’s a lot of ignorance about,” she said aggressively to 
no one in particular. 

“Thats right, Ma; lot of hum-drum ignoramuses. You 
drink up, Ma, and have another.” The fat man beside her 
pushed her glass forward to the barman. 

Some hours later the moon sailed between small clouds in a 
wide sky. Stars glinted, thorn trees held out fragrant masses 
of dimly gleaming flowers. As Ma zig-zagged down the path, 
she sniffed up the heavy sweetness of the blossoming may. 

White cottages dozed in the waking magic of the night. Ma 
could see her front door, open windows dark above it. She 
began to sing. Her shrill accents sprayed out discordantly into 
the quiet road. 

-\ dog started yapping, and a youth, leaning on a gate, 
joined in as Ma’s dishevelled figure staggered past the fence. 

“Yowp, yowp, yowp. Hop it, Ma. Emily’s coming !”’ 

Ma tottered on her toes in an attempt at dignity. ‘‘Where’s 
my Emly?” she demanded thickly. 

“There, behind you, see!” he shouted, delighted at his 
success as she swayed round. Through the long grass at the 
end of the road a cat darted towards the spinney behind the 
cottages. 

Ala started in pursuit, stumbling through the coarse tangle 
of grass, towards the breathing quietness of the trees, chanting 
stridently. 

By the time she reached the spinney she had forgotten the 
object of her search. She stood, swaying on tired feet, 
carolling to the moon. 

The little wood was in the shape of a cup whose sides dipped 
to the marsh embedded in its shady heart. Ma pushed her way 
down the precipitous path engulfed in sweet-scented darkness. 
The hush of sleeping bushes dropped its spell about her and 
her cracked music died away. 

White foam of may billowed above her head, branches of 
blanched fragrance trailed before her feet. The calm expec- 
tancy, the dark brightness of the night, closed in upon the 
little drunken woman and cooled her fever. She reached a small 
clearing and crouched on the mossy grass. 

Ranks of spiny reed-like plants stood in close formation 
across the marsh. Clouds of may rose again high on the oppo- 
site bank of the spinney. Behind them, half buried in the 
leafiness of trees, roofs floated darkly in a pool of moonlight. 
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The air blew softly about her face, fanning away the reek of 
stale beer. 

The thorns had torn Ma’s flowery hat from her head; her 
scanty hair looped about her cheeks and flopped into her small, 
dark eyes. Some hidden sense stirred upward in her clouded 
mind. She peered expectantly into the silver night. 

A sound of distant whistling became audible. The trees were 
full of whisperings. Shadows crept out from dragging branches 
and moved about the shiny blackness of the marsh. Ma watched 
them, muzzily, bemused between the past and present, until 
she was looking at the bare legs of children who reached for 
the red flowers on the reeds. A little girl, legs stained to the 
knees” with oozing mud, squelched back to land and swung 
about in an ecstatic dance. 

Lifting her draggled skirt, Ma took a few tottering steps 
and collapsed dizzily to the ground, sick but happy to be back 
in her girlhood among these tinker cousins. 

‘‘He’d oughter to be here.” She peered at the split 
trunk of a tree right in the open clearing. Perhaps he was. The 
night swum before her sight. 

Surely those were the black hairs glistening on his chest. 
His underlip stuck out disdainfully in a crooked smile, drawing 
lines down by his long, straight nose. 

He slipped from tree to tree, almost indistinguishable in his 
rusty coloured clothes. She could feel the wrench of his strong 
hands as they pulled her from the bracken where she hid from 
his insistent callings. 

His face was clear now; mocking, shining with the hot flame 
in his heart. He looked into her eyes with his lids drooping 
downwards, so that she saw nothing but a gleam. The distant 
whistling rose and fell, quivering, drawing nearer. Fusty 
rubbish, accumulated through long years, shuffled off her soul 
at the passion gleaming down from between his eyelids. 

Suddenly, from his open mouth, there poured a stream of 
music, loud, piercingly sweet. It flowed, liquid and sensuous, 
about her head, rose up and broke through the roof of summer 
foliage up to the curve of the moon in notes so cruelly strung 
with delight that they carried her away and*swung her out into 
endless space between the stars. . 

Two strong arms pulled Ma up from her cramped position 
on the grass. A pair of small black eyes peered into her own. 

‘Git out, vou dirty tyke,” muttered the old woman happily, 
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in the love language of her youth, and held out lean arms to 
her young lover. 

Emily found it hard work to carry her mother through the 
clinging bushes. In the end, she dragged her by the shoulders, 
holding the flowery hat between her teeth. 

She had heard the nightingale’s song as she tossed about 
on her bed in the hot cottage bedroom. She had heard Ma's 
songs in the road and had shed a few scandalised tears. They 
were true, then, those stories she had heard. No wonder she 
herself was so helpless in Joe’s strong, weather-burnt hands. 
When at last she dozed uneasily, it was only to have her sleep 
broken by the bird’s persistent song until she tumbled from 
her bed. 

Against her will she breathed the deep gentleness of the 
night from her window, disquieted by the throbbing sweetness 
of the singing bird. Above the heaped whiteness of may trees, 
the moon was pale flame in the blue dusk of the sky. Emily 

wStared at it so intently that her eyes watered. Presently she 
pulled her clothes from the chair with the movements of a 
sleep-walker. 

As she slipped out of the shimmering gate, she cleared her 
throat and spat in the dust to dispel the witchery cf the night. 
“No use,” she thought. “Joe’s got me. And I was set and 
sure on going back to-morrow.”’ 

By the time she had bumped Ma’s draggled little body down 
on the doorstep she was mazed between resentfulness and the 
return of congenital instincts. She burst up the twisting stairs, 
sobbing, into her room. 

She rose late next morning in a mood of sullen indecision. 
Ma looked at her slyly out of red-rimmed eyes as she carried 
the tea-pot from the stove with trembling hands. The old 
woman still wore the crumpled clothes in which she had col-. 
lapsed on the kitchen couch in the early dawn. Emily seemed 
stiff and ladylike in her pink silk blouse. 

Ma sighed and licked her blackened fingers, too much intimi- 
dated to put any questions. : 

By and by she pulled a faded volume entitled “Dreams” 
from the dresser drawer. She followed the close print carefully 
with her broken nails. Then she sighed again and looked 
furtively at Emily. “Pm no scollard,’’ she said, tentatively. 

Her daughter was trimming her nails with the shop scissors. 
Sunlight streamed upon dead ashes in the grate. Ma*whispered 
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a little to herself, shook her head and felt behind the china 
dogs for a bottle. It was empty. 

As she shook her head once again, she heard a sniffling 
noise. Looking up in muzzy surprise she saw that tears were 
running down Emily’s cheeks. 

“Ma,” said Emily, in a muffled voice, ‘I’ve got a drop of 
brandy in my bag. We’d better drink the tinkers’ health.” 

“Tinkers !’’ cried Ma, in a shrill voice, ‘What do you know 
about tinkers? You’re a lady P’ 

“I reckon we both know too much,” replied her daughter 
and burst into noisy sobbing. 

“Well there,” observed her mother stupidly. She looked at 
Emily’s heaving shoulders and began once more to shake her 
head. 

The dreams of the night had retreated in a haze, yet some- 
thing remained which tempered her disappointment with relief. 

“Well there,” said Ma. “And we might have been enjoying 
of ourselves together all these years.” . 

“He's all right really,” sobbed Emily. “Its my fault, Ma. 
He’s all right really.” 

“Did you say brandy, duck ?’’ asked Ma. 


Brotherhood 


| Bi mince is a binding truth; 
No man alone makes joy or ruth. 
Our every thought, and word, and deed 
Must influence another’s need. 
All that delineates a man 
Is in society to scan. 
If grace no mansion in us knows 
There 1s no beauty in the rose. 
The murderer we hanged to-day 
Is part of thought’s infinity, 
And he, like Judas, lived and died 
A brother of Christ crucified. 
| ALEX GALLOWAY 


PROMPT CORNER 


(Under this heading, readers are invited to “prompt” 
qwhere necessary, or to contribute significant ideas that do 
not call for full-length treatment. “Prompt Corner” offers 
an open forum for every kind of sincere conviction that can 
be expressed in a few words.) 


Pheenix 


THE WRITER of a recent letter to The Times about the Phoemx 
myth pointed out the likeness between the song of Margucrite in 
prison (from Goethe’s Faust), a modern Persian poem and one of 
Grimm’s fairy-tales. He concluded his letter with these words: ‘‘No 
one has ever traced the routes by which nursery rhymes and fairy- 
tales have wandered from country to country, and in these times it 
is pleasant to turn from national antagonisms to the entente cordiale 
of the nurseries of all nations.” 

Well, yes; I suppose we should all agree with that. 

But reading the words ‘‘national antagonisms’’ and “‘nurseries of 
all nations’ I couldn't help remembering a certain playground in 
Spain one day when the children were coming out of school; and a 
picture in a newspaper of a dead baby in China dangling like a 
piece of limp seaweed, head to toes, from the hand of a soldier about 
to toss it into a cart; and another, of a toddler in a gas-mask, some- 
where in England. 

I wished one needn’t remember these things. It would be much 
pleasanter to think only of the “entente cordiale of the nurseries 

. . ”’ Even as I write the words, living evidence of that very 
thing comes drifting over my own garden hedge. Two little girls 
from a neighbouring house are playing in the garden of the little 
boy next door. Yesterday he was playing in their garden. I listen to 
the whistling of the human trains and the (pre-Flood) arguments 
over ‘‘turns,’’ to the ‘‘tchoo-tchoo’’-Ing and the feet shunting up 
and down the flagged paths, and as I listen I keep on remembering 

. and wondering how much longer “national antagonisms’’ (i.e., 
the quarrels of adults, over ‘‘turns,’’ and what’s ‘‘mine,’’ and all the 
rest of the miserable tale of self, full-grown, and rampant) will allow 
the play of children to continue. 

But to return to the letter in The Times. If case you don’t 
remember the song referred to I will quote it here (as the writer did, 
in Mr. A. G. Latham’s translation):—- * 

“My mother, the wanton, 
She did me to death! 
My father, the villain, 
He eaten me hath! + 
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The bones one and all 

My sister small 

I’ the cool did lay: 

Then I turned to a beautiful woodland bird! 


Fly away, fly away !”’ 
The beautiful woodland bird is of course the nightingale, as ts 
made clear in the modern Persian form of the myth:— 
“I am, I am a bulbul that’s got lost: 
From the hills and rocks I’ve come back. 
My wicked mother killed me, 
My inhuman father ate me; 
My heart-broken sister 
Washed my bones seven times with rose-water. 
She buried me under a rose-tree. 
I became a bulbul. . 
Fly away, fly away !” 

The same motif, in Eastern guise, as the Medea myth that we all 
read in our school-days. Strange, I thought, musing over the 
haunting lines, to find the savage old story turning up everywhere. 
Ages back, there must have been something. . . Long ago of course 
unspeakably. dreadful things did happen. . . 

And then in a flash—blinding—overwhelming—past and present q 
fused. There were faint sobbing voices all round me. “Lost... 
lost... hills... rocks ... father... mother... killed me... 
fly away ... away...” 

I knew a ghastly sense of familiarity: a horrible knocking at the 
heart. There couldn’t be—or was there—a resemblance between the 
fate of that mythical child and anything happening in the world 
to-day? Did the song remind me, not of “old, unhappy far-off 
things,” but of events last year—last week—yesterday? Again a 
little brother and sister see terror swooping, and try to escape (‘‘fly 
away—fly away!’’) But they haven’t wings—and those that have, 
do them horribly to death as they run. 

Other voices take up the mourning chorus. There are the words 
of an American undergraduate: “We of to-day are the most disillu- 
sioned youth in the world. Our fathers care more for their dollars 
than they do for us.” (“My father . . . eaten me hath.’’) 

Is it true? 

And the statement, shattering and unforgettable in its philosophic 
detachment, of the Scotch professor recently returned from Spain: 
‘Women are not interested in peace. You see, women are realists.” 
(“My mother ... hath done me to death.’’) 

Is it true? ° 

I had to stop and think’ a long time here. Days: months even. 
I’m still thinking. 

And the chorus of weeping and accusing voices still goes on. 

I wonder what the other women think, who hear it too? 

j DOROTHY PLOWMAN 


The Three Stages of Man 


THE CONTRAST made in Mr. Middleton Murry’s Things to Come 
between Jesus and Paul, and also between Shakespeare and Milton, 
seems of fundamental importance, and I think the clue is to be 
found in his citation from Blake about ‘‘States’’ (a very similar 
expression of this is to be found in the celebrated speech about 
‘‘Degrees’’ in Troilus and Cressida). 

Jesus and Shakespeare were at more advanced stages of develop- 
ment than Paul and Milton: the difference of ‘“‘state’’ being that 
between the ‘‘rationalist’’? and the man who has realised that there 
are problems out of the reach of the conscious intellect: somewhat 
similar contrasts can be instituted between Dickens and Thackeray, 
Dostoievsky and Tolstoy, or Virgil and Lucretius. Some writers, 
and these are among the greatest, show a progressive development, 
like Shakespeare himself, Goethe and Euripides. 

Most of those who have gained some view of the inner life of man 
have hinted that its evolution is divided into three more or less well- 
defined stages: perhaps Kierkegaard gives the best philosophical 
exposition of these. (Stages on Life’s Journey, &c.) 

These are briefly the Aesthetic stage, in which man is completely 
dominated by impressions from the external world: the Ethical 
stage, in which he becomes aware of the conflict within, and the 
Religious stage, in which he is enabled to reconcile the hostile 
elements. One may remark in passing that the fact that the life of 
Jesus is presented to us in three separate synoptic gospels is not 
without significance: it is possible to hint that each gospel was 
originally intended to represent the ideal man at a different stage of 
development, although this orderly sequence is disturbed by later 
accretions. 

The dislike felt by Tolstoy for Shakespeare is simply the dislike 
which the man in the second stage feels for one who has resolved 
the conflict. With regard to Tolstoy, we may apply, in a special 
sense, the line of Racine:— 

“Et la mort fuit encor sa grande âme trompée.’’ 

For the third stage is what is known as ‘‘the mystical death,’’ 
the ‘‘dark night of the soul,” ‘the descent into the dark chamber,’’ 
and ts followed by the rebirth of the personality in a form fitted to 
inherit immortality. Jesus tried to tell this to Nicodemus, and the 
universality of this ‘‘death and rebirth’? symbolism explains the 
preoccupation of the poets with death, and also the ‘‘pessimistic’’ 
classical proverbs: ‘‘Call no man happy till he is dead,” ‘‘Whom 
the gods love dies young,” &c. It also informs us that the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead had nothing to do with the physically dead. 

Mr. Murry remarks on the various mystery-systems in which this 
process 1s presented in a symbolic or dramatic form, and on the 
fact that the initiate remains exactly the same after thé ceremony. 
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This, of course, is perfectly true, but at the sam 
of this kind is in many cases the first intimation a 
there is such a process. Many people are not at 
philosophy, or esoteric religion, and for them the 
act as a genuine guide, although the thyrsus-be 
number the true initiates. 

But the fact remains that official religion is 
with a God becoming man, while the mysteries 
which man can become God. This lies behind Dos 
of the ‘‘man-God,’’ and also behind such emb. 
Hanuman, half-beast and half-god. The wise o 
known that the Incarnation, or descent to 
enough :— 

“Sed revocare gradum superasque evader 
Hoc opus, hic labor est.” 

The weak side of the mystery-rites lies in the 
apt to be credited with magical powers; for wise ! 
and fools worship them as idols. 

The mysteries always teach that the life of mai 
principles or faculties: Intuition or Noésis, Intel 
and that his progress is marked by the successiv 
these. A symbolic expression is given in St. John’s 
“There are three which bear witness on earth: thi 
and the blood,’’ the ‘‘water’’ representing intellect 
instinct. In modern psychology these become the s 
and the id. The rationalist distrusts the super-eg 
with the false super-ego imposed by tradition a 
which, indeed, it is often stifled and concealed. 

Various stages of this conflict between the th 
represented by different writers at varying stage: 
derstanding of the process, and a frequent device 
three faculties as three individuals in each of whor 
faculty is predominant. For instance, old Ka 
Brothers Karamazov, may be taken as a type « 
We find that he has three ‘‘sons’’: in Dmitri the 
ates, in Ivan the intellect, in Alyosha ‘‘noésis.’’ 
the three forces produces the death of the old sel. 
way for rebirth. The three ‘‘daughters’’ of Kir 
the same principles, and their conflict similarly re 
of Lear, the old self. 

The three stages are well defined by Shakespe 
scene of The Merchant of Venice, where the three 
man in the three stages. Under the guidance of ins 
the golden casket of material possessions and is w 
set his heart on things that perish. The suitor who 
of intellect is called a fool for his pains. Only t 
‘‘to lose afd hazard all he hath,” is worthy of i 
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orderly sequence of events often leads to error, 
| Gide ascribes to Dostoievsky a horror of the 
knew that the way to ‘‘love’’ lay through the 
ulah” or the realm of intellect. Similarly, Tenny- 
nd why Paris should have been such a fool as 
the worldly power promised by Hera, or to the 
sllect offered by Pallas. But perhaps Parts, like 
: right choice, even if Troy was destroyed in 


ware that such ideas may seem far-fetched and 
igree with Goethe that the highest forms of art 
bolic element, and I have little doubt that the 
generally some phase of the threefold conflict. 
an’s life as a journey round the circumference 
hat there is a centrifugal force tending to pull 
this force his instinct responds. There is like- 
corce to which his “‘noetic’’ faculty responds. 
‘ous mind is to keep the balance. The 
p centrifugal force suffers dissipation 
1 world, like Macbeth or Raskolni- 
his human faculties their proper 
ual sterility. Our physical faculties 
ped nor enemies to be feared: they 
Pen or lent us to perform a certain 
F to that mysterious being whom some 
LEWIS MASON 






















A.R.P. 


now that we went to the flicks 

t. ’E’s got the notion on the brain 
s an’ gas is goin’ to come again, 
ause that, after Richard Dix, 

emen was sayin’ we should fix 
sticky tape, across the pane, 
dug-out by the kitchen drain, 

les: so ’e’s up to ‘is new tricks. 


st say it’s not much of a trgat 
buyin’ stuff, an’ ’ammerin’ nails... 


August... or else get a suite, 
next winter, in the Sales. 
EDITH BANNISTER 



























Pacifism and the Church— 


I DISSENT from your remark, ‘‘ That does not 
Church.’ That’s good for me, and may not in a 
you.’’ Brevity requires dogmatism, so briefly I 
a Churchman. To be a Christian means to ha 
control of passion and therefore of thought. So 
that ideal and so I must will the means to it. Th 
to be a practising Churchman. To ‘‘acknowle 
joining the Church is to will the end without the 

Dean Farrar said that to be a Christian is to 
Hoskyus in Cambridge Sermons p.77 said, “ 
Christian occurs in the New Testament comp 
Church.”’ 


You seg I really am the betwixt a 
definitely not a practising Christian, 
of joining any Church. The vital d 
person who wants to integrate Chrq 
and the person who believes in th 
Church. The second of these seems 
new wine into old bottles, and I don 
come about by those means. I believ 
rediscovered by experience and not by 
doctrines through imaginative understanding 
tion is really one of direction. The first seems 
forward in the strength of one act of faith 
oneself to the act of re-creation; the second to b 
eyes of interpretative historical understanding. 
alive in the Church has got to catch up and prov 
is living and socially operative. In a word, 
Church has got to come to pacifism; pacifists h 
to the Church, but simply to go forward until t 
incorporate in it. It’s the difference between r 
realisation in comprehension. And I am definit 
tion in fact. Nothing is more touching to me th 
becoming pacifists and discovering the neces 
Christianity thereby. To those babes I would 
strong meat of Christian doctrine. Equally, not 
than the assumption of pacifist orthodoxy on t 
orthodoxy. I want to be legs and less associate 
they are right; whose pacifism stands securely 
of moral virtue as a consequence of orthodox 
of such, not only should I be uncomfortable, b 
anathema tg the degree in which I were sincere 
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Where Hitler Cribbed It From 


‘We have received the following letter, apparently from a schoolboy whose 
handwriting needs super-vision. Its perverse notions will, of course, 
deceive no one; but we think it our duty to print the letter as a warning 
to those responsible for the item in the school programme known as 
“ Current Affairs” It is only too clear from this letter that the lime 
wasted in political chatterings should in future be confined to the study 
of English History.—id.): 


DEAR Sir, 

We had a man in a monocle down talking about Hitler and His 
Germany last term, and thinking it all over it’s pretty clear to me that 
the whole thing is an absolute crib. Hitler has simply cribbed his 
whole idea from an English Public School, probably ours. 

This is pretty scandalous and I think it should be generally 
known. 

Take the way He conquered unemployment. Now we used to 
have a good deal of that before the present Head came, only we 
called it spare time. The way the Head conquered it was to make 
the O.T.C. compulsory (at least old Squiffers, the C.O. did, and 
he’s just like the photograph of Goering) and that filled up two 
afternoons a week. Then he started the pioneers: they sweat about 
levelling the lower field and making a sort of road to the San. They 
have some wizard tents of their own and are allowed to take their 
shirts off. Hitler calls his pioneers Labour Service, and I think it’s 
a better name on the whole. Then there’s our contribution to the 
National Fitness Campaign. Of course we've always been fit, but 
the new idea is to get the whole school doing physical jerks so as 
to fill in the Break in the mornings. It must be a splendid sight, 
though I’ve never seen it, being in the front rank. Anyhow, one 
way and another, spare time has definitely been conquered. 
Especially now that each prefect is allowed to have four fags 
instead of one. 

It’s worth saying a word or two about the prefects, because 
Hitler copied his S.S. idea from them; They wear black ties every 
day of the week, instead of only on Sundays. The Head chooses 
them to be responsible for the honour of the school. They are not 
swots, of course, but good all-round men, and they can beat people 
whenever they like. They don’t have to ask a beak’s permission for 
beatings but do it in the library, with the door Igcked. Of course 
this isn’t the only way we look after the honour of the school. There 
are Courts of Honour in every house, jyst like Hitler has in His 
factories, and they have to report things to the Housemasters, 
ones when people cut watching house-matches and things like 
that. 

I don’t know where Hitler got the idea for the Bleod Bath of 
June from, but something a bit like that happened about our Scouts. 
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There used to be a voluntary troop wearing khaki shirts like Hitler's 
Brownshirts, and we thought the new Head would be pretty keen 
on it because he’d got a great name for having founded Scouts in 
his old place. But not a bit of it. He discovered that there’d been 
some pretty bad ‘‘cases’? among the Scouts and the Scoutmaster 
was nothing more or less than a homo. Of course he got expelled 
and a lot of chaps got beaten and the Scouts were definitely dis- 
banded. Another beak got the sack at the same time; his name-was 
The Sneak, which is a pretty odd coincidence if your think of 
Schleicher. 

Then there’s the sports. We always make a fairly big show of 
them and have a lot of other schools down competing, on Speech 
Day. Last year we built a special new track, but one of those crank 
schools brought a buck nigger down and of course he won nearly 
every event, because niggers mature earlier. Niggers aren’t going 
to be allowed to enter in future; and a good thing too. 


Talking of niggers, there’s really nothing new in Hitler’s attitude 
towards the Jews. We always do the same with Squirts. You can 
always tell a Squirt. He's usually a little swot with glasses, and no% 
good at games and doesn’t have any team spirit or anything. Anv- Á 
how, we have a system of “towelling”’ Squirts. They have to run 
naked down the dormitories, with the house lined up with wet towels 
at either side flicking at them. Then they’re usually taken into the 
boot hole and done over with blacking. Of course the Head wishes 
that all Squirts would leave the school; but they can’t get jobs till 
they’ve got the School Certificate, so they stay on. Until a few 
years ago they used to run an unofficial mag. full of poems that 
didn’t rhyme, and do all sorts of arty stuff in the bicycle sheds. 
This was bad because visitors could see it. But now that the Doctor 
has been put in charge of Literary and Artistic Activities (he’s not 
a doctor really, only he wrote some thesis) all that’s been stopped, 
and there’s a proper Art Gallery with old prints, and all poems must 
make sense and rhyme properly and go into the real School Maga- 
zine, with the games accounts and Old Boys’ news. 

I hear Hitler had some trouble with the Roman Catholic Church. 
Well, we have just the same thing. A few boys used to go down to 
the tin place the R.C.s have in the town, instead of morning 
chapel. They’re still allowed to go, but they aren’t allowed to get 
out of chapel any more, and it’s made pretty clear that if they don’t 
get confirmed like everybody else they won’t be considered fit for 
promotion in the school. Preparation for confirmation is done by 
the housemasters: they five pi-jaws in their rooms on Thursday 
evenings in the Christmas term to the confirmandi, and it’s a good 
thing, because it teaches people to keep clean. There’s a lot of filth 
about on the whole, and nobody likes it much. 

Chapel sérvices are very enlightened at our place. They are not 
just dead services but, as the Head says, play a real part in the life 
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of the school. We sing the School Song as well as the Ancient and 
Modern Hymns, and there’s a new song about a Scout who died for 
the School, like that German Hoarse Weasel. We have flags in the 
chancel and the school crest embroidered on the altar cloth and 
names of Old Boys who Joined the. Colours all along the walls. 
Altogether it is generally agreed that it is one of the finest school 
chapels in England. Some bishop tried to interfere and get a new 
chaplain appointed, but he was told that it was the custom to have 
an Old Boy as chaplain always. No one else could really understand 
the place. l 

When people talk about Hitler adding Austria to Germany as if 

it was something new, they are apt to forget that we did just the 
same with the local Grammar School. It was a grubby little place 
that some big-wig had endowed for local children, Of course now-a- 
days there aren’t any local children really, and tur Head, who is 
one of the Governors, just took the Grammar School over and 
incorporated it with us. This was a fine idea because now it’s all 
been painted up and makes a very good Junior Department. The 
local tradespeople did some grumbling at the time, which was pretty 
cool when you remember that their living depends on us. 
) The man with the monocle said that Hitler refused to have any- 
thing to do with the interfering League of Nations. Well, we feel 
the same about the Board of Education: the beaks gave the H.M. 
Inspectors a pretty cold time when they last came down, and the 
Head said that he’d decided to suppress their report. The same with 
Colonies. Hitler wants to go on with his mission to East Africa, 
and we want to keep on our School Palestine Mission and don’t 
intend to hand it over to be part of an Arab State like that commis- 
sion-report suggests. We haven’t forgotten the Crusades. And we’ve 
always taken Hitler’s line towards Socialists. 

Altogether, I can’t think of a single point in Hitler’s policy that 
might not have been cribbed straight from a public school. And I 
hope you will agree that credit should be given where it is due. 

It 1s advisable that I should not sign my own name, but I enclose 
one of my cards, and sign with a pseudonym. ROGER CLARKE 


Sparks From The Axis 


Our Foreign Correspondent reports :— 

That last month’s rumour—Neville has gone to the Devil—was 
exaggerated. j 

That the Russian Navy has been re-bolshevised with stalinite. 

That Herr Himmler is to preside over the Expert Enquiry upon 
the tortured Sudetens. 

That Signor Mussolini presents his compliments to Mr. 
Chamberlain, but he is now practising the old English solo: 
“I Love Another.” s 
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A HISTORY OF SPIRITUAL ENGLAND 
HEAVEN AND EARTH. By John Middleton Murry (Cape) ros. 6d. 


E would be a dull scientist—-or member of the unspecial- 

ising public, for that matter—who failed to appreciate the 
unconscious humour of the President’s address at this year’s 
meeting of the British Association. It appeared in the form of 
an apology. Science, charged by the ignorant with making life 
worse than it was, anticipated the Day of Judgment and 
pleaded before Almighty God: “Please, Sir, I didn’t do it.” 
But although comic in its naivety, and no doubt acceptable 
to the simple minds for whom it was designed, this plea of 
detachment (which, on its own plane, is of course perfectly 
valid) was illustrative and symptomatic of things much nearer 
the reach of the common man than the conclusions of the 
British Association. The world is a social chaos to-day; bu 
charge whom you will with being the cause of such manifes 
detachment. between our human parts, the answer is always ° 
convincingly the same: ‘‘Please, Sir, I didn’t do it.” Politi- 
cians must be representatives of ignorance and folly in order 
to be truly democratic. Schoolmasters cannot be expected to 
provide education in advance of the requirements of capitalism. 
Like Science, Finance must obey its own laws, or cease to be 
finance; and Christianity must confess itself an ideal obliged 
to wait upon human compliance. As for Literature and Art, 
they are regarded as being so obviously conditioned they are 
seldom accused of having any responsibility at all. Objectively 
concerned with the truth of things as they are, your modern 
writer spills a whole mouthful of invective upon idealism if you 
should say a word about the treason of the clerks. 

The deepest significance of Mr. Murry’s new book is to 
be inferred from the fact that one of its chapters is entitled 
“I am that Satan.” The quotation is from Blake, and essen- 
tially ““Heaven—and Earth” is an exposition of Blake’s reli- 
gious philosophy. Exposition is perhaps not the right word, 
for Blake it not among the gallery of portraits which make up 
the ostensible studies of the book; but it is in the light of a 
profound appreciation of Blake’s religious insight that the 
whole work is conceived. So that anyone wanting to know 
what Blaké meant, and what is the relevance of his par- 
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ticular contribution to our understanding of the modern prob- 
lem, might actually find enlightenment more easily in “‘Heaven 
—and Earth” than in ‘‘William Blake.” 

This assimilation and projection of discovered wisdom is the 
characteristic of all Mr. Murry’s writing. The peculiar quality 
which makes him the most readable of modern authors to me 
is his power of getting inside the skin of his subject. And the 
interesting thing about that is that it is precisely on account 
of this power that he is regarded with hostile suspicion by the 
modern critic. For the modern critic believes detachment to be 
the secret of critical ability. 

It is inevitably so. In an age when knowledge and wisdom 
are believed to be identical, what is to prevent the belief that 
the process by which scientific fact is established is identical 
with the process by which art is veracious? The detachment of 
science has achieved such wonders that the scientific method 
could not escape a borrowing. In vain did Blake warn the 
modern literary critic that a fool sees not the same tree that a 

jwise man sees: science was there to deny any such crude sub- 
jectivity. So the critic approached Shakespeare, Keats, Words- 
worth, or Goethe with the scientific detachment of the lens, and 
was personally gratified when his objective treatment revealed 
the completely sober truth in the flat and unpleasing monotone 
of the daguerreotype. 

Anything else is risky. Try to make the imaginative leap 
across the gulf between subject and object, which must be 
crossed before the object can be presented with any sort of 
living reality, and you may fall, presenting to the onlooker 
nothing but self-caricature. The gulf of self-consciousness is 
wide, and he who hesitates is lost in it. Even at best, your true 
portrait will reveal the human hand that made it. But unless 
there is this imaginative self-committal—this passionate desire 
to pass the bounds of the self-confined and enter into the verit- 
able being of the object, a man is better employed with a box 
of waxworks than with imaginative portraiture or the creations 
of art. 

No, Mr. Murry is not detached; for his object is life and the 
increase of it; and what detachment from that object. implies, 
we do not need the President of the British Association to 
tell us. 

‘“Heaven—and Earth” is only occasionally concerned with 
literary portraiture: spiritual history is Mr. Murry’s real con- 
cern: the historical sequence by which things came to be as 
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they are. Even that is not his objective. His purpose is to show 
the nature of the change we are called upon to make in order 
to escape perdition; and he has, at last, no doubt about the 
nature of the change necessary. It is that we should become so 
truly democratic that each and every one of us should accept 
the burden of responsibility for the sins of the world: not with 
the pious unction of virtue assumed as easily as a cassock, but 
with the revolutionary conviction and truly awful humility of 
knowing “I am that Satan.” By the measure in which every 
conscious person can lay hold of the truth that ‘‘in me, that is, 
in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing,” identifying the flesh with 
the unregenerate Selfhood—by that measure is there hope for 
redemption and escape from disaster. Everything less must fail, 
because the unity of the world has become the unity of One 
Man, and the means of grace applicable to individual man 
through twenty centuries is now the means of grace for the 
world itself. | 

Inevitably, the book is a recall to religion. Its interest lies in| 
its delineation of the religion to which we are called, and the 
difference between it and the accepted forms of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic orthodoxy. For as Mr. Murry pertinently re- 
marks: ‘‘Religion for our ‘intellectuals’ to-day is become the 
last refuge to- which men flee, not to be purified of their ego, 
but to support it with authority.” And just as the birth of true 
religion in any man is signalised by the sense of extreme weak- 
ness and pitiful emptiness, so the sign that we are fit to be 
recalled to religion worthy of the name will be a humility like 
that of Chaucer’s (which Mr. Murry so tenderly and beautifully 
describes) when he offered to God the proud works of his hands 
as fit for nothing but the sacrifice of a contrite heart. In this 
chapter on Chaucer we have the real salt and savour of the 
imaginative critic who understands the virtue of reticence and 
under-statement, while the study of Cromwell (“From the Lamb 
to the Bull,” reprinted from The Wanderer) is to my taste a 
perfect example of the intense degree of personal realisation 
possible to one who has the courage not to be of those ‘‘whose 
sails were never to the tempest given.” 

Is the book adequate *to the task—the superhuman task it 
undertakes? (How wryly Murry would smile at such a ques- 
tion!) In so far as it is a recall to religion, I think not. Only 
in so far as it points the way to the re-birth of a purified and 
clarified Christianity that can (if the phrase may be forgiven) 
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be made politically operative to-day, will, it be convincing to 
those for whom the historic Church is a matter of history and 
not the imaginative thing of beauty which a rare historic sense 
can create. If the book has a weakness, I think it is to be seen 
most clearly in those passages where the historical imagination 
re-creates the work of art that the Church of the Middle Ages 
undoubtedly was. For Mr. Murry’s loving comprehension of a 
past glory is seductive, and though he does not yield to the 
seduction and find anchorage in establishment, the question 
arises whether the attempt to squeeze the essential savour out 
of the past does not tempt us to indulgence and retrogression. 
It is hard to behold beauty sanctified by age and enshrined in 
art without longing to return to it; but if it is true that it is of 
the essence of Christianity that it shall be re-interpreted in every 
age—if Blake’s imaginative realisation of the central truths of 
Christianity and his ruthless rejection of its accretions were 
essential to its life—then the historic sense must be kept in 
check, lest desire pass into dream and our hope become a pale 
ret. 
ur knowing, modern, “‘scientific’’ ignorance of ourselves is 
uly gigantic. Mr. Murry has essayed the task of overcoming 
it by the device of dwelling imaginatively upon certain moments 
in our past when the human spirit expressed itself in dramatic 
and significant event. These moments he uses to remind us what 
we are, wherefore we are born, of what we may be capable 
again, and upon what terms. On this account, the book is a 
work of true and great patriotism. And perhaps it is carping 
to complain of any overweening affection for the past in a work 
so designedly an historical survey; but tradition is one of the 
“daughters of memory” who needs to be redeemed before she 
can become a “‘daughter of inspiration.’’ There is a dead and 
a living past. The vultures of false religion batten on the dead 
past: the acolytes of true religion bear a tender flame kindled 
from the ashes of the living past. As with art, so with religion 
—only the spirit is unchanging. Fidelity to that spirit is fidelity 
to the infallible, the only infallibility of the invisible Church. 
The ever-vexed question of authority finds its resolution only 
‘by perpetual reference to the spirit. MAX PLOWMAN 
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ASLEEP IN THE AFTERNOON. By E. C. Large (Cape) 7s. 6d. 
SPELLA HO. By H. E. Bates (Cape) 8s. 6d. 

The great need of the modern novel, as of the modern world, is 
for a more continuous exercise of imagination, the sovereign faculty 
of understanding, the power of seizing a given object in all its rela- 
tions and implications, of—in the last resort—perceiving the 
universal in the particular, a world in a grain of sand. Technical 
competence is never enough; it is, in fact, so much less than enough 
that one might describe it as the curse of the novel to-day. The 
average novelist thinks it sufficient to be a capable photographer, 
whereas avhat must be demanded of him is that he prove himself a 
poet. 

Neither Mr. Large nor Mr. Bates is quite an average novelist; 
neither of them would ever be content with photography. But they 
do between them suggest a further distinction between the newness 
which is genuinely imaginative and the novelty which is only 
fanciful. 

Mr. Large’s book is just bouncing with ingenuity. A semi-sequel | 
to Sugar in the Air, it depicts the hero of that first novel in process 
of writing and publishing his own first novel, with copious extrac 
from it, even to chapters at a time. Mr. Large is very lively about 
all, and gets any amount of fun out of the whole business of nov 
writing, publication and publicity. Pry, the hero, and his wife Mary 
are plausible and often pleasing characters, and luckily sustain the 
interest far better than the fragments of Pry’s own novel, which 
frankly walk at times over the edge of tedium. (Agatha Boom is so 
excessive a caricature as soon to become a bore, and while her Boom 
Sleep has obvious satirical possibilities, one does feel Mr. Large and 
Mr. Pry have made the least of these.) Moreover, if what we have 
here is not in essence a picture of Mr. Large producing his own first 
novel, it is at any rate not very far distant from that: he has varied 
the theme undistinctively and unessentially. There are, too, a couple 
of chapters wherein Pry visits what one might unextravagantly pre- 
sume to be the Adelphi Summer School seen in a distorting mirror. 
The parallelisms are not too exact, and one should not seek to force 
them (Mr. Large, one imagines, himself does not); but no more than 
the account of Pry’s outburst at a Mass-Art meeting (an amusing 
but falsely simplified episode) does this incident carry conviction of 
deep understanding. 

Mr. Bates’s novel is something quite different. Superficially it 
attempts nothing out of the common, and even little or nothing 
which Mr. Bates himself has not in some form or other done before. 
In outline it tells no more than the life-story, from twenty to eighty- 
odd (1873—1931), of a man who, mentally and physically stunted in 
youth by the most drastic poverty, realises in wandering about the 
great rooms of a deserted mansion the power of money, and there- 
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after devotes his entire life and being towards its accumulation, 
becoming the recreator and industrializer of his small native town 
and finally the possessor of the property which had first lifted his 
dumb thoughts above the most immediate instinctive hungers. 

How many times has this very thing been done, even in almost 
these very terms, with, too, the addition which Mr. Bates also makes 
of a series of women facilitating his upward rise; and yet how com- 
pletely the author has made his presentation of it his own. He has 
never written with deeper feeling or more satisfying construction, 
and the writing itself is admirable, fresh and vigorous and natural. 
Nowhere is there a forced note. The narrative is a rising arch, up which 
Bruno Shadbolt walks steadily into ever completer view. The steps of 
his progress are probable enough, and his wealth is never unduly 
exaggerated, nor are his women (as in some of Mr. Bates’s earlier 
books) ever merely sensuous. Many of the individual scenes stand 
firm in the mind; but they are cumulative too, part of the whole. 


And while Pry remains always Pry, Bruno as one reads, takes on, 
quite naturally, a larger likeness than his own—an imaginative likeness. 
till Bruno Shadbolt in every feature and thought, he becomes 
e very figure of our money-mad and (in lesser degree) sex-mad 
Id: not the caricature but the symbolic embodiment of capital- 
c development, its achievement his achievement, a struggling up 
f the socially neglected and oppressed to make their way by what- 
ever means might offer, borne along by united ‘‘ ignorance and 
faith,’’ creating without plan or beauty, without even the sense or 
thought of beauty, yet bringing some gifts for all that. “It’s given 
people things. Light, money, comfort. When I was a kid we had 
farden rushlights. No comfort. Nothing. Not even a school here.’’ 
He may not be a complete symbol, but his simplification does not 
falsify and does release imagination. 


Spella Ho is imaginative, not indeed in the highest but certainly in 
a right sense. It reveals its author as exercising in a degree rare 
among Current novelists the right kind, the poet’s kind, of awareness, 
perceiving, understanding, and depicting in an apparent complete 
objectivity, which, not judging or praising or condemning, is warm 
and tender and accepting. It is Mr. Bates’s best book, and one which 
fulfils the best of his earlier promise. ° GEOFFREY WEST 


164G—A NOVEL OF A YEAR. By Jack Lindsay (Methuen) ros. 


History has something to teach us, if only how sot to repeat it. 
Mr. Lindsay’s “1649” is a historical novel dealing with the attempts 
of the Levellers to combat (Charles once executed) the “kingly prin- 
ciple’ in Oliver Cromwell. The story is relevant to the contemporary 
situation; the people of the democracies, not to mention those of 
the totalitarian states, face in their governments the kingly principle,- 
or the principle of power. What is depressing about **1649"" is the 
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realisation that we have learned nothing in the last three centuries 
(or indeed in the last twenty) about the way to meet power and 
tyranny. We have the same determination and heroism, the same 
sense of just causes, that the Levellers and Diggers had; we agree 
with Emerson: | 
God said I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more; 
Up to my ears the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor, 


but we do not abide by Shirley, the Levellers’ own poet: 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust, 


any more than the Levellers did. That you cannot cast out Satan 
by Satan is the first and last word on it; nor Cromwell by Lilburne, 
Hitler by ‘‘collective security,’’ the unjust by the unjust. Perhaps 
that is why it is possible for Mr. Lindsay’s publishers to point out 
that the eventful 1649 paved the way to ‘‘England’s supremacy in 
the industrial and imperial fields.” Poor Levellers, if their searcl 
for social justice led to the oppression of India; poor collectiv 
security, if its suppression of Fascism is to lead to the oppressioy 
the free man. l 

As a novel ‘‘1649’’ is a deal too long. Nor can I find myse 
believing that Lilburne, Winstanley and their fellow revolutionaries 
were quite as Mr. Lindsay draws them. The writing is vigorous in a‘ 

rather Hollywood way; it photographs the seventeenth century with 
"a twentieth century camera, making it as we might like it to have 
been: plenty of roistering and wenching, crammed taverns, a 
colourful and hearty jostle in the streets, a perpetual ‘‘boot, saddle, 
to horse and away.” Such novels are fun to read if you don’t mind 
what they're about; but if you mind about reality, they’re not about’ 
it. ‘‘1649’’ is, as the publishers say, ‘ʻa novel of power.” That is 
precisely what is the matter with it: the power of the king, the 
power of Cromwell, the power of the Levellers, the power of 
Mussolini and of Mr. Lindsay’s prose. And what about the love of 
God and man? R. H. WARD 
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Ballade for Peace* 


Translated from the medizwval French of Charles d’Orleans 
(1391-1465) by R. N. Currey 


PRAY for peace, sweet virgin-mother Mary, 

Queen of the skies and the wide earth’s mistress ; 
And bid the saints pray too, for courtesy, 
Men-saints and women-saints; in gentleness 
Beseech your Son, who, of his holiness, 
Laid down his life our debt of sin to pay, 


Once more to save us in this modern day bf 
By ending war that all things doth destroy ; = 
lire not of praying, lest He say you nay, eee ee 


But pray for peace, the very heart of joy. i 


Pray clergy, whether living saintlily 

Or whether sleeping still in idleness, 

And scholars, and all clerkly company ; 

For learning cannot be in war’s duress, 

While churches are destroyed beyond redress, 
And none can read God’s services, or say 

His mass above the noises of the fray; 

In praying be not shy nor priestly-coy, 

But pray as Holy Church would have you pray, 
And pray for peace, the very heart of joy. 


Pray princes, who have power and seigneury, 
Barons, and kings, and men of courtliness, 
And gentle knights bred up in chivalry; 

For evil men are killing gentleness, 

And good men’s wealth is spoil for wickedness ; 
By strife and combat they have made their way 
Above you, and grow mightier each day 


* Charles d’Orleans, nephew of Charles VI of France, was by virtue of his birth 
the inexperienced cotimiander-in-chief of the flower of French chivalry defeated 
at Agincourt, He was captured, taken to England and held to ransom there 
for 25 years—covering the time when Joan of Arc relieved his city of Orleans. 
Exiled during the best years of his life and separated from the young wife who 
died while he was away, he had every reason to hate war and pray for peace, in 
a manner unusual to those brought up in the tradition of ¢hivalry. (The 
original poem is given on page 96.) 
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Upon the wealth that you would fain employ 
To be your people’s comfort and their stay ; 
So pray for peace, the very heart of joy. 


Pray people, who must suffer tyranny ; 

Your rulers and your kings are powerless 

To give you freedom and security ; 

They cannot help you in your great distress. 
And loyal merchants, since the yoke will press 
Most heavily on you in the evil day, 

When none may go to market and no way 

Is safe from the grave danger and annoy 

Of men who lie in wait to rob and slay; 

Pray ye for peace, the very heart of joy. 


Pray God to hear us; all who own his sway 
In heaven and earth and sea unite to pray 
For end of war that all things doth destroy ; 
He only can prevent the evil day; 

So pray for peace, the very heart of joy. 


Conference at Nuremberg 


T seems to be 

So very far away up the channel of time, 
Even near the source, 
When one said to me, 
‘“There will be wars and rumours of wars.” 
And yet it is scarce two thousand years: 
And in the flowing of the channel of time 
Those years are but a watercourse. 


But these last days 

Have flowed on endlessly, for a week in time, 
And one says, 

“Tt will be this day, that day; 

Now or to-morrow P’ 

Another, “It would be likely Tuesday week P’ 
And yet it is scarce one seven-day week ago: 
But in the space-time of.the spirit’s life -° 
That week is as a decade. 


A week ago 
I could sing lyrics to my lady-love; 
Or I could go 
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To meet her merrily ; 

And I need not see 

The posters that cry death to my ideals, 

That forbode future grief and epitaphs. 

What spider weaves a curtain for our epitaphs ? 
The web is spinning now. 


When will it fall, 

This doom that hangs swinging on inhuman thread, 
That shall call 

Me and a billion else 

From work, from play, from dreaming and from dead, 

To rise and fight, to rise and fall, to rise and die? ~ 

““To those who fell in honour of their king and country l’ 
Was that for all? And why? 


Deep channel of time . 

That runs above the wreck of many works, 
Can you not run deeper 

Above this foundering wreck, 

The present, and in a swift light leap cover the dread day 
When your flow must stop for ever? Can you not swerve 
Aside and make an oxbow lake, and leave quite dry 

The present tooth-sown field ? 


I will not go! 

I? We will not go! We? but who? The drums will beat 

And many of us 

Will run to arms . 

As others did before us, and not know why we go! 

Are there yet some who will make ‘‘T’’ a many throated “We” ? 
Some who, if for no reason else, would care to sing with me, 
And meet a lady merrily ? 


Are there some then, 

Since the answer there was. no, would bear 

A torch of light 

Above the present fog, 

As, others did before us; who would care i 

To be the vestals of the fire of peace, to keep alight 

A priceless spark, “when there is no ‘love to feed it and no 
thought 

For to-morrow, or our children, or our land, not even for our 
souls ? k 

Come! We will not go! ALAN CHAMPION 


MAX PLOWMAN 


DICK SHEPPARD’S POLITICS 


ICK SHEPPARD died on October 31st, 1937. 
How slow the world is to recognise its saints! 

Such a comment may seem singularly inapplicable to the 
immensely popular preacher whose lying-in-state at St. Martin’s 
was witnessed by thousands, whose funeral at St. Paul’s filled 
the Cathedral, and who was buried at Canterbury and mourned 
by hundreds of thousands. But the comment is not inept; for 
though Dick Sheppard was loved by almost everybody who 
knew him, and sincerely respected for his generous humanity 
by thousands who nevertheless thought him an inferior 
theologian, a political sentimentalist and an intransigent 
Churchman, the number of those who recognised him as a 
saint was, and is, very small. This is no? surprising, for I feel 
sure he never recognised himself as such; and the contem 
porary world is marvellous in its aptitude for accepting a man ` 
at his own estimate. The genial, charming, ubiquitous, uncon- 
ventional parson, whose genuine care for absolutely all sorts 
of men was reinforced by an unfailing sense of. humour—the 
keenly perceptive man to whom self-importance was always 
funny—who loved to play the fool even while, or perhaps 
because, he was the most acutely sensitive person in any com- 
pany—did not look like a saint to those of us who associate 
sainthood with solemnity and the pious with the portentous. 
He certainly did not play the approved part. I remember his ' 
telling me with the rare tone of anger in his voice how some 
professional moralist, anxious to conserve the spiritual pro- 
priety of the clergy, had one night attempted to rebuke him 
for sitting at a restaurant table with a girl off the streets. His - 
reply had been withering and no doubt deemed unsaintly. But 
the common idea of sainthood is of the serene, the detached, 
the remote, the impeccable, the gravely austere; and Dick 
Sheppard was none of these. True, you had only to look twice 
at him to know that he was a man well-acquainted with grief; 
but his sorrows were regarded by him as personal and private 
misfortunes due to hig own shortcomings, while his spon- 
taneous and sincere gaiety was everyone’s. 

A history of the saints would possibly show that they were 
always departing from the orthodox pattern and that the pattern 
itself was what changed with every canonisation. It will happen 
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surely enough to Dick Sheppard. But while we are unconcerned 
to present him as a suitable figure for a stained-glass window, 
appreciation of the man’s real significance would help us to see 
in proportion matters that concern us very closely just now. 
Dick Sheppard’s significance lay in the fact that he truly was 
a Saint. He was a saint because he possessed religious genius: 
the capacity to experience religious truth in that intense degree 
which subjects a man’s life to his vision. He was a saint 
because he shared with all the saints a complete and unques- 
tioning fidelity to religious experience without regard to conse- 
quences. He was a saint because he exemplified a new pattern 
of virtue and put the attainment of this virtue within the reach 
of the multitude. He was a saint because selfless love was the 
dynamic of his life. 

The “impatient parson ’’ was a man who, firmly grasping 
the living truth that lies at the heart of Christianity, found him- 
self obliged to struggle with Scribes and Pharisees who had 
bvrapped the truth in swaddling clothes and were concerned 
"to keep it safely in a manger. His job was to make the simplest 
kind of religion genuinely operative in the life of society. His 
test was the empirical one: what wouldn’t work clearly wasn’t 
true religion. And as he went on he learned by experience that 
when the religion of his day came into touch with the social 
realities of politics and economics it turned away, divorcing 
itself from reality by preaching individual sanctity to people 
who hadn’t the barest means of livelihood apart from an un- 
sanctified society in which they became, willy-nilly, more 
closely integrated every hour of their lives. It was against the 
corrupt idea—begotten of the Church’s cowardice—that religion 
was a Suitable hobby for single ladies living in affluence, that 
Dick Sheppard revolted, just as he later refused to acquiesce in 
the idea that religion could be made the great buttress of 
acquisitive nationalism. 

The manifest cowardice of the Church and its compliance 
with the major evils of the industrial-capitalist and imperialist 
state has driven many a religious man out of the Church into 
politics. To Dick Sheppard that would have been to fly out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. Politics was becoming ever- 
increasingly the sordid business of ntaking the now purely 
secular machine work. It needed to be redeemed: it needed to 
be permeated by the principle it obviously lacked. In them- 
selves, the men who served the political machine were good 
enough: the trouble was that as modern politicians they were 
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serving something that was devoid of any sort of religious 
control. 

The problem was to bridge the gap, the yawning gap between 
religion and politics. And Dick Sheppard struggled, until he 
came to the spot where the most tenuous of contacts had to be 
broken : the outbreak of war, when the Church was obliged to 
preach state nationalism in the guise of Christianity. At that 
point in the modern problem he could see the divorce was made 
absolute; and being essentially a realist, he knew that it was 
at that point that spiritual revolution must take place. Here 
religion was called to make its stand or become such an irrele- 
vant superfluity that its acquiescence in barbarism would not 
save it from extinction. It would just die of universal contempt. 


So in the fulfilment of his saintly life, he enquired, in the 
casual way of one who made no pretence to higher standards 
than he believed to be common, whether we had not reached 
“that state of belief? when we were convinced “‘that war of 
every kind, or for any cause, was not only a denial of Chris] 
tianity, but a crime against humanity which is no longer to be 
permitted by civilised people.” And-with a casual letter to the 
Press (which half the Press refused to print) changed the course 
of history. 

That is a large claim to make; but it is, in fact, not a claim 
but a prophecy. Perhaps it will not come true; but those who 
try to exercise forbearance, patience and foresight in their 
judgments of current events will have been aware of strange 
happenings in these last few weeks—-events whose inwardness 
they will not believe can be wholly interpreted by a cynical, 
intelligentsia whose eye for the minus quantities in every 
political problem brings them always to the recurring nought. 
The outstanding fact in connection with these events is that 
nobody in this country has been able to stand up boldly and 
say that we ought to have gone to war. According to the old 
rules, we certainly ought: there’s no getting away from that. 
What, then, are the new rules which are imperative enough to 
make a British Prime Minister patch up any sort of an agree- 
ment rather than commit his country to war? 


The truth is, of course, that there aren’t any new rules; 
indeed the old ones were not rules but ònly customs of the 
times. And times have changed: radically changed; more 
radically it would appear than the men who live in them. Yet 
in a time of crisis every responsible politician (except Mr. Duff 
Cooper) i§ now compelled to show some realisation of the 
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change that has overtaken us; and Mr. Chamberlain was not 
exempt. Is he then also among the pacifists? It is imperative 
that pacifists should tell the truth and say “No.” It is also 
essential to any understanding of the situation to perceive the 
measure in which Mr. Chamberlain was compelled to be pacific. 
Truly enough, England was not ready for war. More truly 
still, neither she, nor any other civilised country, will ever 
again be ready for war upon a European scale. You cannot 
get ready for earthquake. You may prepare your mind for it 
and make all manner of material preparation, but, likely 
enough, in the event the earth will swallow you. So with 
modern war: all the A.R.P. imaginable will not turn the 
nursing mother into an efficient military unit, and until that 
is possible, totalitarian war does not mean complete prepared- 
ness for war, it merely means maximum massacre. 

Change has come: change of attitude to war. That is the 
essential meaning of the crisis. In the spiritual history of 
England an event has transpired, and nothing that may yet 
p: written in the book of destiny can expunge the record of 

nat event. Europe in ashes would not obliterate it. 


Eighteen months ago I had one of the shocks of my life when 
Dick Sheppard said to me: Do you think we can pull it off? 
I didn’t understand him. Could it be that he thought we were 
engaged in some sort of sporting competition? Could he, of 
all men, think failure or success a criterion of pacifist faith ? 
J was baffled. But I was baffled by my own insensitiveness and 
lack of simple human sympathy. Otherwise I should have known 
at once that his concern was for the millions of human beings 
whom another war would doom to death—actual men, women 
and children who might be redeemed from destruction if a 
sufficient awareness of the necessity for peace were now made 
effective. 

Inasmuch as war was avoided a month ago, every sane person 
in Europe has cause to give thanks. Beyond that there is little 
to be cheerful about. As a nation we suffer the discomfort of 
those who “let I dare not wait upon I would.’’ As a people we 
have the very mixed feelings that inevitably fall to those who 
have treated a neighbour badly, called to make reparation and 
found the neighbour not improved by the sedulous nursing 
of his wrongs. Moreover, morally we are in a position of terrible 
ambiguity. Peace is a stuff that has always to be paid for, and 
every honest man in England knows that Czecho-Slovakia has 
paid the price of our peace. Again, every honest pérson knows 
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that it is the innocent who have been sacrificed for the guilty : 
that the State of Czecho-Slovakia was created chiefly by Britain 
and France in the Treaty of Versailles, and that Czecho-Slovakia 
has been dismembered and handed over to Nazidom with the 
active compliance of Britain and France at Munich. Such a 
truth is fearful to confront. But it behoves pacifists most of all 
to confront it honestly, for to realise that peace is only to be 
obtained by sacrifice is the first lesson of pacifism. 

There is not the slightest doubt in my mind that the pacifist 
line in these circumstances demanded an instant expression of 
our gratitude and a complete confession of our debt to the 
people who, in their own sufferings and humiliation, have paid 
the whole price of European peace. This country ought to have 
made itself—at any cost—a city of refuge for those who, by the 
Pact of Munich, were deprived automatically of all they were 
given by the Treaty of Versailles. As pacifists we need most 
direfully to learn that peace demands its sacrifices no less than 
war and that if we are slow or unwilling to pay our share of 
the price of peace, those who believe they can secure anythin 
by means of war will have good cause to turn and rend uA 
We must not—dare not—act as if peace in this worid.of sup- 
pressed war were our inherited and natural birthright. For in 
the end there is one price at which no pacifist may obtain peace, 
and that is at the cost of his brother. We cannot wear the 
laurels of peace if we force another to wear a crown of thorns. 
Not thus have we learned our pacifism. from Dick Sheppard. 


Unfulfilment 


SAW their learning, knowing it was good, 
And blindly half perceived the intricate mansion 
Of their minds. All this I understood, 
And was content with my incomprehension. 


I saw their lissom loveliness, their gay 

And candid beauty as they jested, spilling 

The brightness of their springtime day by day; 
And knew no sudden, furtive wish for stealing. 


But seeing her who felt the tight embrace 

Of small, impetuous fingers, swept by passion 

I, who desired none other’s mind or grace, 

Envied her warm and robin-eyed possession. 
MARGARET ELIZABETH RHODES 


J. H. WATSON 
GALA DAY 


NCE a year the City of Durham is given over to the 

miners of the county. The occasion is really the annual 
meeting of the Durham Miners’ Union. County officials give 
reports on the year’s working, submit balance sheets and convey 
all sorts of information about compensation claims, aged 
miners’ homes, convalescent homes and other philanthropic 
data. On this day, which is invariably fine, county miners hear 
speeches from national leaders on national and international 
affairs. 

The Miners’ Federation is the cleanest working-class move- 
ment in England. All its officials are recruited from the rank 
and file, so that the opportunist or place-seeker must of neces- 
sity begin at the bottom. There are gate-crashers, as there are 
men who forget their past; but mining is just about the most 

weetening occupation in the world and even the ambitious 
man is influenced by the humility which comes from working 
in the bowels of the earth. 

Two of us decided to go: a member of the bourgeoisie and I. 
A good coal hewer was lost when this fella was born out of 
sight of pulley wheels. For myself, I missed that boat and hit 
a barge. We set off to go by ’bus, fourteen miles to travel. All 
‘bus time-tables were suspended for the day, all traffic was 
diverted from the city, indeed, even a cyclist had to leave his 
bike outside. It was grand to feel the miner so important even 
for one day in the year. The ’bus-driver looked effeminate 
beside the rugged pitmen, undersized, bred for low seams as 
they were; and the obvious falseness of his false teeth made his 
antics, giving various Fascist and Nazi salutes to a comrade 
who probably missed being a wolf cub, a foul shadow of 
arrested growth. Still, even a pansy can get you there in a ’’bus: 
he is invariably teetotal, and the great enemy of the machine 
is drink; which I suppose is the reason for teetotal wayside 
pulpits. 

I liked our fellow travellers. The couple who might have 
stepped out of anyspit row on a Sunday thirty years ago, with 
their little boy of about four, dressed in blue velvet pants and 
white satin blouse—who knows what strange longings their 
habiliments expressed? Some of the men looked sullen; it was 
only nine in the morning and they may have been*at work all 
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night. Maybe I was wrong and they were merely being natural. 

The ’bus disgorged outside the city. A pleasurable quickness 
was in the stride of the people, a hurrying, a unanimous move- 
ment towards a civic centre. To-day was the seventieth anni- 
versary of miners’ day. How eager men can be, and how 
willingly a city responds to the quickening of life! For Durham 
is a sleepy city, not just a damned obstacle to be surmounted 
on the road from London to Scotland, as so many northern 
cities become. No, sir, Durham stands on seven hills, no less 
than Rome. It has the real civic splendour of a city redeemed 
even to-day by the blood of its men, though it be shed in the 
mines and purified by labour. In the streets, packed with masses 
of sightseeing, humble people, a gigantic procession winds its 
way, all things to all men, but to-day filled with bands and 
banners proclaiming the old messages: ‘‘Workers of the 
World Unite !’’—‘‘Pioneers, Oh, Pioneers.’’—‘‘These things 
shall be: a loftier race than ere the world has known shall rise.” 

Coal hewing has its pageantry, no less than war, and though 
there be many who talk of class war—though fine men should 
deny the belief in this material as stuff capable of rising to 
achievement as high as its ability to sacrifice and suffer— 
though a mere money-standard isolates these men from whatso- 
ever things are honest, lovely and of good report—though 
there exists in this throng stupidity and uncharitableness, yet 
Jesus himself is in the midst. For out of this unpromising 
looking material 1s the pattern, obscure yet sure, of a Galilean 
tradition, tortured, twisted and warped with the threads of eco- 
nomic Paulinism. What though the colours of the banners be 
lurid and some of the depicted tableaux crude in design, a 
quarter of a million people were there to pay homage to ‘the 
blood of man shed in the bowels of the earth—spilled gladly. 
But it’s a dangerous thing to speak of a brotherhood of Christ. 
It’s all right from a pulpit where the unreal is more than the 
truth: it’s simple in a throng of people, if one is completely 
identified with the throng, as Jesus was; but it is the road to 
Calvary, and some of the miners know il. 

How fatally easy to see this pageant, to feel this music, as 
a means of merely securing economic adjustment. How ripe 
the occasion for the facile journalists who can damn so well 
with faint praise. But wherever the unity of mankind is pro- 
claimed—as it is here under pictures of Marx, Lenin, Keir 
Hardie andelocal leaders—there, in that place, is Jesus. Andthe 
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shadow of the Cross is beneath every banner créped in memory 
of a bit of humanity crucified in the pit. 

We join the procession. Really, it’s the only way to get 
through the city and on to the racecourse where the speeches 
are to be given. Miners as a class don’t read and are influenced 
by speech more than bourgeois writers realise. I think it’s 
because in speech they get the favour of a man much better; 
and that’s their criterion. The result is that, under the emo- 
tional pleasantry of human contact, they choose the attractive 
rather than the true, because they prefer a decent human, 
erring on the side of pity, to a scrupulous, cold realist who 
lacks humanity. The saddest figure in current politics is the 
man who thinks he must be bloodless in order to work changes 
and bring benefits. 

Clem Attlee and George Lansbury were the speakers at one 
platform, so we elected to hear them. Streams of people pre- 
pared to spend the afternoon as best they could: young men, 
old men, young and old women, lad and lass; and the finest 

} feature of the day was man and adult son, or adult daughter 
or both, and man and wife with family marching to the band 
with tightly clutched hands. There were miles of side-shows 
and book-stalls, orange-vendors, chocolate-sellers, booths 
advertising the Left Book Club, Workers’ Pamphlets; and the 
hundred and one opportunists who see easy money in a good- 
natured multitude. A hard-boiled educated woman sold me 
John Strachey’s pamphlet on why you should be a socialist : 
as if for twopence one can reach that kingdom. She will 
obviously dominate some good man some day. 

Alderman Gilliland opened the meeting. He is a good man, 
but apt to wax emotional when stiffening is needed. The whole 
subject of trade union activity needs to be revised. One is made 
aware of the necessity for such revision by the general tone of 
whining and pleading. As I write this, my little girl aged five is 
singing : 

Close your eyes my little drummer boy 
And say good-bye to all your friends. 


It is well that children (who have a callous make-up) should 
get this period of pure bathos over. It is not so good that adults 
should retain such falsity. But we heard the speeches out, 
amazed at the cockney of Lansbury, silent at Attlee, who 
doesn’t get under the skin. My friend nipped away to catch a 
train, and as the P.P.U. didn’t think it necessary to advertise 
their presence, [ chose to go to the Cathedral servite. How sad 
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to sit and hear an Anglican service spued from a dozen loud 
speakers! The very pillars of the Cathedral seem to dwindle 
before it. The Dean preached a sermon. Not many years ago a 
dean was dumped in the river in mistake for the bishop: the 
present dean has nothing to fear in this respect tf his sermon 
was a sample. But the bands were grand. And who would have 
thought that a banner with a life-size portrait of Karl Marx 
would ever be paraded down the aisle of a cathedral? In 
Durham we seem to do the things a degenerate south writes 
down as impossible. That is our weakness and strength. 


Sixteenth Century Prayer Against 
Landlords 
4 


A prayer authorised by King Edward VL, 
published in London in 1553 :— 

“The earthe is thyne (O Lorde) an al that is contayned 
therein, notwithstandyng thou has geven the possession thereof 
unto the chyldren of menne, to passe over the tyme of thyre 
short pylgremage in thys vale of miserye. We heartelye praye 
thee to sende thy holy spyryte into the heartes of theim that 
possesse the groundes, pastures, and dwellynge places of the 
earthe, that they remembrynge them selves to be thy tenauntes 
may not racke and stretche oute the rentes of their houses and 
landes, nor yet take unreasonable fynes and incomes after the 
maner of covetous worldelynges, but so let theym out to other, 
that the inhabitauntes thereof maye bothe be able to paye the 
rentes, and also honestly to lyve, to nouryshe theyr familye, 
and to rélief the poore; geve theym grace also to consyder, that 
they are but straungers and pylgremes in this world, havynge 
here no dwellynge place, but sekynge one to come, that they 
remembrynge the short continuance of theyr lyfe, maye be 
content, with all that is sufficiente, and not joyne house to 
house, nor couple lande, to lande, to the impoveryshement of 
other, but so behave themselves in letting out theyr tenements 
` landes and pastures, that after thys lyfe they may be receaved 
into everlastynge dwellynge places: Through Jesus Christ our 
Lorde. Amen.” 
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she purposely lingered over her tidying so that the time would 
slip by until the half-hour. She made her cup of cocoa and sat 
down in her comfortable, creaking old chair. She sipped the 
warm, dreamy liquid, and read out of her Bible, feeling sweetly 
sad and old and peacefully content. 

Just before ten-thirty she closed her Bible, walked across the 
room and turned on the small wireless. There was no sound at 
first. She wondered if the set were tuned right and fiddled with 
the knobs. Suddenly, startling her, a glorious pealing of bells 
swept through the room so that the little china ornaments on 
the mantelpiece vibrated fiercely, dangerously. Flustered, she 
turned the volume down until the sound was soft and radiant. 

She sighed, happy that the reception seemed good, and sat 
down again, rocking herself in the chair. She closed her eyes 
and imagined the quiet groups of people slipping through the 
dark London night into the friendly, embracing church. 

The service, which with the morning’ service was so much 
of her life, began. The parson’s voice was deep and rich and 
soothing. He prayed for peace. He did not seem bitter about 
it; but then neither did she, now. She had no more sons to 
lose; no more silent, sturdy sons to give to be killed. 
Then, of a sudden, she thought of the young people who came 
into her shop and was vaguely afraid for them. 

The parson’s voice droned pleasantly, monotonously on, 
soothing her into quietude, giving her satisfying forgetfulness. 
His words did not seem to touch her deeply; only to lull her 
into a dull escape. 

The prayer finished and the organ played the first bars of 
the hymn; then a brief pause, followed by a whistling rush 
as she heard the congregation getting to their feet, and a few 
chairs scraping on the floor. The choir and congregation 
started to sing: the tune was sad and suddenly touched her and 
caught her awake, off her guard; and clear before her, she 
saw her son in his khaki going away, away to die. And he 
faded and other young people were there, laughing' to-day, and 
hiking and making love. And to-morrow . 

She wept vaguely for something she did not know, yearning, 
yearning for the lost years and her cheated happiness and 
pride in her son’s development, , 

The parson was preaching now: his voice droned on and 
the quick sobs which had choked and leaped in her throat 
slipped away. She felt her age and her weariness enveloping 
her, shutting her out again, away from tears and knowledge. 
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The service finished and the dance music started, hot and 
sweeping, mad, escapist; but the old woman did not hear it in 
her sleep, nodding her head, old and bent, in her farawayness, 
slipping into her deadness of age. 


“Tf Only 2? 


T would be so liberating 
If we could just fall into line: 
Pace in the patriotic procession, 
Bear along the beaming banner, 
And while we frequented 
All the familiar friendly functions— 
Black-Outs, Gas-Mask Drills and Air-Raid Rehearsals— 
Could feel the world around us cosily contracting 
Into a great National Shrine. 


It would be so restful 

If we could just plunge into the whirlpool : 

Find something to attempt, something to accomplish, 
Something approved of by those we love and cherish : 
Join an estimable Defence Corps, 

Gain distinction in an armament firm, 

Design a new bomb-proof shelter, 

Or a new bomber ; 

And earn, by virue of the unleisured working day, 
The un-nightmared night’s sleep. 


But we have to remember 

That there comes a time-point 

When the altar-fires must be deprived 
Of the three grains of incense, 

And when the opiate sponge 

(Long craved-for, once tasted) 

Must touch our lips no more. ° 
G. M. HORT 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


PACIFISM AND THE CHRISTIAN 
TRADITION 


OR my own part, l confess that I envy those for whom an 

absolute pacifism derives immediately from the teaching of 
Our Lord in the New Testament. From my heart I could wish 
it were so with me. It would have saved me much travail, of 
mind and soul. It is not that I deny that it can be thus derived ; 
but alas, it is not so with me. I have always been faced with 
the paradox that, however much I might acknowledge my 
allegiance to the celestial city, practically the whole of me is° 
inextricably involved in the earthly one, wherein the law and 
the order by which I benefit is upheld in the last resort by 
force. 

As I understand the teaching of Our Lord, this inescapable 
problem did not present itself to him. He had no doubt that a 
radical and total change was about to transform earthly exiSt- 
ence; and because of his sense of that impending change, it 
was natural for him to sever ail ties with the temporal com- 
munity. To me his teaching has always appeared as a single 
whole, so that really to obey, it would be necessary that I 
should satisfy the hard conditions: I must have left houses 
and lands, father and mother, wife and children—shaken 
myself entirely free of all social obligation, or rather, have 
never entered into any. If I had been born, as our Lord was, 
into the belief that the world in time was on the brink of com- 
plete transformation, these renunciations would have been 
natural in thought, and perhaps not wholly impossible in act, 
even for me. They would hardly have been renunciations. But 
born in my own time, with the knowledge of history as a con- 
tinuous process before the birth of Jesus and after his death, 
with no expectation whatever of a total change in the world in 
time and a fading hope of any great change in the hearts of 
men, it has seemed to me rather that the world of natural 
affections is one to which I must cling as giving some sub- 
stance to the divine Imagination of Our Lord. In the absolute 
trust of my children in me, in my selfless concern for them, | 
have come as near as I hope to come to experiencing that new 
relation between the children of God which our Lord taught 
as the substance of a new world. Something obstinate in me 
insists that the world of natural affections and nattiral relations 
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is the world that must be redeemed. I believe indeed that that 
was what our Lord deeply meant, for all that he lived in 
expectation of a happening inconceivable by me—a sudden and 
glorious rupture of historical continuity in order to bring about 
a divine epiphany. That expectation was the law governing 
his thought, as the non-expectation of such a rupture of 
historical continuity is the law that governs mine. 

And yet, with my eyes open wide to the knowledge that 
Christian pacifism is but one part of a teaching which is an 
inseparable whole and which I am incapable of following as a 
whole, I am compelled to avow myself a Christian pacifist. It 
is simply (I feel) that there is no other way for the Christian 
to go to-day: he must go that way or at some not far distant 
point he will cease to be a Christian altogether. I would not 
dream of blaming other Christians to whom that is not yet 
evident. Indeed, I realise very clearly that if this necessity 
which is now upon the Christian to be a pacifist is, as I believe, 
verily a necessity, it involves a tremendous breach in the whole 
tradition of Christianity with regard to war. And I think it is 
best that we should acknowledge this: at any rate, I know that 
it is very necessary to my own mental integrity that I should 
acknowledge it. It would not be easy to find in the last two 
hundred years of English Christianity a deeper Christian 
thinker or a nobler Christian soul than William Law, of “The 
Serious Call.” Yet it never occurred to William Law that the 
soldier could not be as true a Christian as anyone else. “A 
soldier, or tradesman,” he says, “is not called to minister at 
the altar or preach the gospel; but every soldier or tradesman 
is as much obliged to be devout, humble, holy and heavenly- 
minded, in all parts of his common life, as a clergyman is 
obliged to be zealous, faithful and laborious, in all parts of his 
profession.” 

That was the natural attitude of one of the greatest Chris- 
tians of the eighteenth century—one who suffered persecution, 
one moreover who had carefully and sympathetically considered 
the Quaker doctrine. Nor is it convincing—to me anyhow—to 
argue that this attitude represents an aberration from true 
Christian doctrine, because the early Christians refused to 
allow that a Christian could follow the profession of a soldier. 
hat original prohibition was never absolute, and it endured 
precisely as long as the belief in the imminence of the end of 
the world. In other words, so soon as Christians were com- 
pelled to admit the continuity of the world in time—so soon 
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as they accepted what has since been the presupposition of all 
social thought, whether secular or Christian—they admitted 
also that the defence of the temporal community was a 
Christian duty. 

I believe, very deeply, that such an acceptance by the 
Christian of the duty of warfare is now impossible. The nature 
of modern warfare—in particular, its sudden development into 
mutual mass-destruction—makes it incapable of toleration by 
the Christian conscience. Difficult though it is to define 
the moment in the process of God’s history at which 
warfare does become intolerable to the Christian con- 
science, I find it necessary to assert that there is such 
a moment: when warfare passes from the condition of & 
grim necessity which a Christian may accept, into the con- 
dition of an abomination which he must repudiate. Unless I 
take this position, I am involved in condemning the universal 
tradition of Christianity as un-Christian : which is for me quite 
impossible. But it seems to me that in the course of history and 
of scientific development, we have now reached a point where 
we are compelled to hold that “‘any condition of society is better 
than modern war.’’ I do not believe that proposition was true 
even fifty years ago. I believe it is true to-day. It seems to me 
that modern warfare is self-evidently an abomination which 
the Christian conscience cannot tolerate except at the price of 
its own gradual extinction. 

I cannot tell whether there is anything specifically Christian 
in this judgment: it seems to me rather to proceed from com- 
mon humanity. I think that a Stoic philosopher, or a Buddhist, 
or a follower of Sankara would find the abomination as intoler- 
able as any Christian. But if this be true, then surely a Chris- 
tianity which hesitates to condemn modern warfare as utterly 
anti-Christian is in danger of revealing its own complete 
nullity. As a positive doctrine, therefore, I feel that the pacifism 
which is a self-evident necessity to me is not directly Christian, 
though I have little doubt that in my case its derivation is 
Christian. It would be nearer the truth if I were to say that I 
am a Christian because I am a pacifist. i 

Nearer the truth: but not the truth; for I was a Christian 
long before I became a pacifist. What is true is that my paci- 
fism has made my Christianity far more real and more urgente 
than it was before. It is when I begin to examine what 
resources I have to draw upon, in order to face the possible con- 
sequences of an absolute pacifism, that its intimate connection 
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with the Christian faith becomes manifest. For precisely that 
prodigious economic and social integration of a modern national 
society which makes modern warfare so utterly abominable, by 
making impossible any distinction between the fighting services 
and the civil population, makes it improbable that any liberty 
or licence should be granted to the professed pacifist in future. 
Assuredly, the pacifist, has no right to expect that he will be 
regarded in any other light than as a public enemy: odium 
humani generis. In that rôle I need the Christian faith to 
sustain me; I need the presence of Christ in order that the 
willingness of the spirit may prevail over the weakness of 
the flesh. 
* I cannot help thinking that it is in some ways a pity that 
pacifism—and religious pacifism in particular—has so long 
been allowed a unique liberty in this country. At least I find 
it hard to make up my mind whether it is a bad or a good thing 
that pacifism enjoys the freedom it does. Not that I look for- 
ward eagerly to persecution or martyrdom—far from it—still 
less that I am in favour of seeking out the occasion for either ; 
but I do sometimes feel that not until pacifists are a persecuted 
sect will they be free from an unrealistic optimism. At any rate 
I find it impossible to believe otherwise than that pacifism, 
precisely because it is necessary if Christian civilisation is not 
to perish, will not have an easy victory—if indeed it is trium- 
phant at all. Moreover, I believe that those who look at its 
prospects most realistically, with an appreciation of all the 
peculiar historical circumstances by which it has become a 
familiar creed in this country, are best prepared to acknow- 
ledge that it will endure to the end only in so far as it is 
strengthened by a deepened Christian faith. Pacifism, realistic- 
ally conceived, involves a renewal of the Christian imagination. 
In a sense therefore the wheel has turned full circle. That 
breach in the continuity of the world in time which our Lord 
and the early generations of Christians expected, has its coun- 
terpart in our expectation also. An outbreak of international 
war to-day means a plunge into the unknown. No man of 
imagination would dare to prophecy what would be the con- 
ditions of human life in the world after such a holocaust of 
humanity. It Seems indeed as though one*of two things is 
«necessary for mankind: either a retrogression into unknown 
barbarism, or an advance into a more Christian system of 
human and national relations than has been experienced before. 
Nothing in History, nothing in Christianity, supports the belief 
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that these two processes are mutually exclusive. On the con- 
trary, both history and the Christian faith incline us rather to 
the expectation that these will occur simultaneously—that the 
new order will arise among and out of the wreckage of the old. 
Even if, by the mercy of God, we are spared the agony of a 
collapse into barbarism by war, the tensions of the modern 
world are such that they must find release. The travail of the 
birth of a new order must in any case be tremendous, even 
unimaginable. Mankind must have a pattern upon which it can 
fashion itself anew, a rock upon which its fluid potentialities 
can crystallise themselves. I can imagine and believe in no 
other than the Christian Church. But it would be a Christian 
Church renewed by vision and suffering: a Christian® 
Church that has kept the divine vision in time of trouble. It 
seems to me that pacifism is the appointed means of that 
renewal; the divinely ordained path by which simple and 
bewildered men will enter anew into the mystery of the Christian 
faith. God forbid that I should set myself up as a judge of a 
form of Christianity strange to me; but some obstinate instinct 
clamours within me that such a Christian crusade as is being 
fought by General Franco in Spain to-day is a sign of the end 
—the bitter and terrible end—of the possibility of Christian 
association with war. If the Christian Church does not increas- 
ingly dissociate itself from that massacre of the innocents which 
is now revealed as the basic method—-indeed the substance of 
modern war, it seems to me inevitable that Christianity will 
increasingly dissociate itself from the Christian Church. 
Finally, I believe it is true that the majority of Christian 
pacifists to-day hold a different belief from the Christian 
pacifists of earlier generations, in that they do not regard the 
teaching of Christ as absolutely prohibitive of Christian partici- 
pation in war, and do not regard the historical tradition of the 
Christian Church as a betrayal of the gospel. They do not 
regard war as having always been a fixed and unchanging 
thing—an absolute evil—or the soldier’s profession as devilish. 
It is modern war--with its deliberate and systematic exter- 
mination of the innocent—that shocks the Christian conscience. 
For it is to be guilty of injustice towards the “historical Church 
to pretend that there has ever been a body of men prepared to 
govern their lives by the Sermon on the Mount; and it ise 
deceiving ourselves to pretend that the Christian conscience 
has ever been keyed to this transcendent pitch. It is the work- 
a-day Christian conscience—the Christian conscfence that is 
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in a sense natural to every man—the Christian conscience which 
every man knows when he denies—that is appalled by modern 
war. It is, I believe, very important that we should recognise 
this, and affirm it plainly. The Christian pacifist to-day makes 
no claim to be a saint, nor is he calling upon men to be saints: 
he is calling upon them simply to be Christian men. It ts not 
the words of our Lord about non-resistance to which he turns; 
but much rather to the words of our Lord about little children. 
“It were better that a mill-stone were hung about his neck and 
he were drowned in the depth of the sea.” No man who has 
ever read those words but he knows them to be true, while not 
one man in ten thousand can whole-heartedly respond to the 
teaching of non-resistance. Christian pacifism, to-day, is not 
directly striving for the Kingdom of Heaven, though it may 
find it on the way: it is simply striving to prevent the self- 
desecration, the self-murder of Man who was made in the image 
and lineage of God. Its aim is humble—to prevent mankind 
from murdering, in its paroxysm of ignoble fear, those whom 
our Lord declared to be the only sure inhabitants of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. What pacifism—in my notion—has to do 
to the world to-day is simple: the simple action of our Lord 
when ‘‘he set a little child in the midst of them.” 


From a Letter by Wilfred Owen written in Hospital, 
on the Somme, 1917 


“Already I have comprehended a light which never will 
filter into the dogma of any national church: namely, that one 
of Christ’s essential commands was: Passivity at any price! 
Suffer dishonour and disgrace, but never resort to arms. Be 
bullied, be outraged, be killed; but do not kill. It may be a 
chimerical and an ignominious principle, but there it is. It can 
only be ignored; and I think pulpit professionals are ignoring 
it very skilfully and successfully indeed. . . . And am I not 
myself a conscientious objector with a very seared conscience ? 
. .. Christ is literally in ‘no man’s land.’ There men often hear 
His voice: Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friend. Is it spoken in*English only and 

French? I do not believe so. Thus you see how pure Chris- 
tianity will not fit in with pure patriotism,” 
The Poems of Wilfred Owen. Edited by 
° Edmund Blunden (Chatto and Windus) 
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JACK HILTON 


DARTMOOR 


LOOKED and dreamed and heard incoherently the con- 

versation of the men who were sitting next to me. They 
drank their third pint of beer and invited me to join them 
in “another round.” One of them was a small farmer from 
Moreton Hampstead.. He was a Conservative with a great 
admiration for Mr. Chamberlain. He was very definitely 
against Communism and Fascism. The Daily Express was the 
best paper for farmers. Every foreign country which bought 
a million pounds’ worth of manufactured goods from us sold 
us three million pounds’ worth of farm produce. He did not 
know what could be done. Tariffs would help. Nationalism 
would be red-tape bureaucracy. There was too much Govern- 
ment interference already: didn’t he have palefaced clerks, 
calling themselves inspectors, badgering him with questions 
and forms and insulting his practical experience? The fools 
knew nothing. They mauled the cattle about and were feared 
of the mildest cow that they examined. Six pounds a week for 
doing a boy’s job—taking a sample of milk in a bottle! Their 
jobs were sinecures. They were all suspicious—couldn’t believe 
what was gospel truth. The income-tax man didn’t believe the 
farmer; the wages-inspector didn’t either. Nationalisation ! 
Officialdom ! Such things were bigger blights than the English 
weather. 

He reckoned that he only received four per cent. from his 
capital, and for his labour he received less than the cowman 
he employed, and he worked ‘‘a darn sight harder than a dozen 
inspectors and had a life’s experience based on practice, not 
theory. Education! What was it? A fool’s paradise where one 
got out of the work habit and into the afternoons’ spot of golf.” 

Wages of agricultural workers? What was wrong with them ? 
He employed father and son and gave them two pounds each, 
less a shilling each for insurance, less three shillings from the 
father for the cottage he let them. He allowed them three pints 
of milk each day, allowed them to plough and manure twenty 
yards of land, in ‘his time and with his muck, from which they 
gathered a ton of potatoes each year. He paid them for harvest. 
overtime. Of course if there was a horse down, or a cow ready, 
they had to do that work for nothing. But they didn’t mind. 
Whilst lazy louts were in the cinemas, he found*his men pre- 
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ferring' to knock about the farm and fields during the evenings, 
keeping their eyes on things. Only the sort who were wholc- 
time interested in farming made good farm hands, and for them 
the farmer had always a few shillings more than the board-rate 
of wages. He employed the daughter, too: she helped in the 
house and the creamery. No one could say that this family was 
poor; they got along well. 

He admitted that nine out of every ten farms were ung ^t- 
capitalised. If he could afford it, he would mole-drain and slay 
drain his land for the next ten years. The money this would 
cost would all come back in time. But he couldn’t afford, and 
the bank thought twice and charged high for the loan of a 
‘paltry hundred » nds each year. When he spent eighty 
pounds on manure iu spring, he wanted it back in September. 
Potatoes were a back-breaking’ and heart-breaking proposition. 
He asked me to think of it: he’d made a paltry fifteen pounds 
out of five acres of them. Not having enough ready money was 
a mixed blessing. In 1937 he would have bought sheep at 
seventy shillings: now he can buy them with strong lambs 
at their feet for sixty shillings. Wool had been one shilling and 
threepence a pound; now it was only sixpence. Scores of sheep 
farmers in the district were verging on ruin and seeing prices 
falling monthly. Why didn’t they quit, I asked? Farmers— 
real ones—never did. It was in their natures to keep to the earth 
and the muck and the beef and the wool. Most of them were 
heavily mortgaged and wouldn’t clear five hundred pounds for 
themselves if they got out. A farmer couldn’t do anything’ with 
five hundred pounds. He had no idea how to run any other 
business. He couldn’t fit in anywhere else. They were queer 
men, with plenty to grumbie about, and refused to be altered. 
Their conservatism was part of their blood. 

Despite the fact that I thought my farmer friend had told a 
few lies, I thought he had told much of what was true. Though 
their hours are long and work heavy, I left him and his friend 
contented with their drinking. They were shelving the jobs 
they would have to do. A farmer does break from the sustained 
periods of his grind and fuddles out of himself the green bile 
of his drudgery; and then he puts down his cups and takes up 
his task. He suiks from his work, and returns to it acceptingly, 

wiiternately. 

* At Postbridge I received a typical village reception. Two 
middle-aged women were leaning over their garden walls. 
When I almost reached them they retired into their respective 
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houses. Fear of the stranger is still within the countrywoman. 
After passing, I turned round and saw them observing me from 
their bedroom windows. When I reached the end of the village 
they resumed their garden gossip. 

At Two Bridges there is one of those R.A.C. hotels. The 
softened folk of to-day must have their comfortableness though 
they are travelling through very primitive country. The porter- 
waiter-butler looked a bit under standard; but then I suppose 
an over standard man would not dig himself in in a wild region 
like Two Bridges. I felt sorry for this man; he looked the type 
who has been tossed off the dole at Exeter and doomed for a 
season’s hotel work. His face displayed no great animation, 
his belly was like a potman’s and his clobber—tails and so on 
—~was rather shiny. Two Bridges attracts the well-to-do because 
of the hotel and because it is a sort of half-way house in the 
middle of the moor, and yet on the civilised car-road it attracts 
‘antiquarians because it is part of the pre-historic metropolis 
‘of the moor, attracts those who want a bit of quiet because of 
its good fishing, and attracts courters because it lends itself to 
their amorous humours. Oh no, I don’t mean the Two Bridges 
hotel. Love in a hotel must be an abomination. Love amidst 
stones, hills and streams, where there is the quiet awayness 
from everything, and where two little foolish people can create 
their own lovely illusions and become bigger than the giant 
hand of sordid mechanical normality, and forgetful of the 
nightmare of coming history, is fairylike. 

Princetown is two miles upwards from Two Bridges. Cars 
.grunted and snorted as they passed me: some crawled up on 
top gear. Turning from the road to avoid the splutterings and 
the petrol fumes, I climbed a hill, skirted some woodland and 
became lost to civilisation. When I rested I found a little of 
Dartmoor’s heart. The familiar stones were “growing above 
the grass. The sheep and the ponies were grazing. Here and 
there were a few sycamores. There were black patches of firs. 
I saw three buzzard hawks swoop down from a hill and raid 
a bog. Grouse occasionally rose from the undergrowth. Green 
and golden plovers looked on whilst a few reed-thrushes sang 
and re-sang a melodious tune which went in “the fashion of a 
nursery rhyme. These reed-thrushes never tired of repeating 
their little tunes, and the rooks never tired of gobbling up 
daddy-long-legs and wire worms. Never a sound of a hoot or 
a born was heard. In the valley between the range of two hills, 
two horsemen and dogs were sheep shepherding.* The voices 
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of the men had musical cadence, and though one man woul 
be a quarter-of-a-mile from the other man, and though both o 
them would be a mile from me, their voices could be hear: 
clearly. Valleys have natural acoustics. And these men ha 
natural voices, tinged strongly with a middle-English dialec 
with a Widdecombe flavour. No sporting squire fox huntin; 
could have the thrill these men were having as they gallope: 
from this mound to that in their sheep turning. Their whoop 
to their dogs were wholehearted, wholesome and exhilarating 
it came from their middle. These men had some of the stuf 
of life within them: heat life, sun life, cold life, frost life, com 
panion life and lonesome life. They hadn’t that deadly clever 
ness of bluffing with pretentiousness. They were not on a stag 
doing the things the respectable middle-class expected them ti 
do. They were neither clerks decaying, nor artists posing 
They were living to such an extent that they were obliviou. 
of the outer world and unaware of their own poetry. 

As I continued my journey, rising, descending, followin; 
sheep tracks, I stopped in my steps because I saw a snake 
What is there about these three-foot things that are no thicke 
than a walking-stick? There’s a head with beaded eyes, anc 
a tongue that has a pulsating movement. There’s a body tha 
stretches and shrinks. There’s most of all a form of life whicl 
expresses teeming millions of quivering life. Snakes, dan 
gerous or harmless, will always fascinate men: make mer 
watch, shudder, become captivated. Every one of their millior 
pores seems to teem with life. All the dark green and ligh 
green freckles and rings of a snake’s body are ever in the mobile 
flux of transition. The phenomenon of life is exposed to u! 
when we see snakes. No design is more perfect, no imaginatior 
can change a picture conception more perfectly and rapidls 
than does a snake by a second’s movement of its body. The 
colours of a snake are a living design, and therefore never still 
settled, nor specifically definable. A dead snake has no beauty 
for it has no movement. And so, because I know this, I refusec 
to bludgeon this snake which was escaping from me with al 
the speed and will it could command. And after it had gone 
I felt grander—glad I had a little intimaey with something 
that is a communing force to man, and glad that its primitive. 
ness had not been too long to be disturbing. And somehow, 
because I have so much that is common with town life, anc 
because Déertmoor’s loneliness was penetrating me, I had te 
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be a bit cowardly and turn towards the way in which lay the 
nearest town. 

And this town was Princetown, infamous for its prison. 
Some six or seven hundred stone or cemented houses and shops 
straggle along a road that curves round to the prison. At what- 
ever one looks one gets the impression that the prison dominates 
the place. It has attracted the tradesmen. It is responsible for 
the railway station. Prisons! Why be there any? They stand 
as criticisms of the societies that have them. Do they reform 
men ? I think they break men’s spirits or make them worse men. 
When I met the road it was at a point where visitors observe 
the prison. It is as much ‘‘a sight’’ as is the “eternally burning 


peat.” Cars and charas were parked along the road. Visitors , 


leaned against the road-wall. Some of them had brought 
binoculars. 
(To be continued) 


The Meeting Place 


HREE men beyond their bodies stand 
Once aliens in the world of trust: 
They hold each other by the hand 
Within a brotherhood of dust. 


One foeman speaks: “We now forecast 
In death what yet in life shall be: 

I perished fighting for the past: 
It was my faith and fealty.” 


His foeman answers: “To my side 

Your wound returned and was my fee: 
I for the future fought and died: 

It was my faith and fealty.” 


Between the foeman and his foe 

The third man speaks: “I was not found 
Sharing, in battle, blow for blow: 

And yet I also won my wound. . 


My innecence was by your,blood > 
Confirmed for your integrity: 
My loneliness your brotherhood : 
This was my faith and fealty.’’ 
WILLIAM SOUTAR 


A 


MAX PLOWMAN 


SOME VALUES IN HAMLET 
daD 


NLESS it is clearly recognised that all Hamlet’s reactiàį s 
spring from a sense of outraged instinct, his charact-s 
suffers wrong that does him grave injustice; for instead 
of the fierce response of vitally wounded feeling, there is 
substituted moral disapprobation and the displeasure of an 
injured egotist. The finely poised scales that suspend him 
between grief on the one hand and instinctive outrage on the 
other are unbalanced and the argument is brought down to the 
level of morality. Hamlet then becomes a kind of philosophic 
curate seeking occasions to lecture his mother upon approved, 
conduct. Shakespeare’s Hamlet is, in fact, nothing of the kind. 
He is a man so deeply wounded in his instinctive life by his) 
mother’s perfidy that the natural delights of the senses only( 
appear as allurements to corruption. He is a man denied the 
right to natural feeling for his mother. He is a man so 
grievously hurt in a natural relationship that his instinct- 
life has been cleaved from top to bottom. 

The degree of outrage Hamlet suffers can be measured if we 
read carefully his soliloquy after the play-scene :— 

O heart, lose not thy nature; let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom... 

What does it mean? It means that Hamlet is praying for 
enough self-restraint to prevent him from killing his mother. 
His immediate impulse is to kill the Queen. And highly signifi- 
cant it is that when, on his way to her, the chance of killing 
the King should offer itself most obviously, he should pass it 
by, only to greet the Queen a moment later in such a fashion 
that she cries out in terror of her life. By the ties of blood 
Hamlet is drawn to his mother, not the King; so his fury flies 
past the King to vengeance upon her who has most outraged 
natural feeling in him. It is his mother who has wfonged 
nature in him. Where natural instinct is concerned it is 
she who comes nearest, for it was her womb that bore him. 
The fawning figure of the King at prayer becomes a thing to 
mock at and pass on. So he passes on, to let loose his wrath 
upon his mether. And that wrath is no mere moral disapproba- 
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tion; his anger springs from outraged instinct, as the coarseness 
of his language proves. 

Hamlet will behave like a madman to Ophelia because the 
whole relationship of man to woman has been corrupted in his 
mind by his mother. Driven back upon himself, he sees Ophelta 
only as an example of womanhood; and the association of 
womanhood with his mother has made all womanhood abhor- 
rent. Love appears as ‘‘a springe to catch woodcocks.’’ The 
measure of his revulsion may be assessed very exactly by the 
obtuseness of his behaviour to Ophelia. Objectively he simply 
does not see her. She has become a symbol, a cypher. He has 
lost the very means by which to see her; for the eyes of love 
that formerly looked out, now look in, and self-love, being a 
perversion, has become self-hate. His own self-hatred, his own 
self-despising, is therefore what he consistently expresses 
hroughout the scenes between them. Here the psychological 
inversion is absolute. In relation to Ophelia he is ‘‘mad’’ 
indeed. 

It is worth while pausing to look at the scenes between them 
(there are only two); for they are commonly misconstrued on 
the stage. The first supervenes immediately upon ‘*To be or not 
to be’: that is to say, when the conflict in Hamlet’s mind 
reaches its peak. Everything he then says to her is a rebours. 
There is the inversion of the belief that beauty is truth, truth 
beauty : its converse is what Hamlet is convinced of when he 
says: “The power of beauty will sooner transform honesty 
from what it is to a bawd than the force of honesty can translate 
beauty into his likeness.” And “the time that gives it proof”’ 
is the time that sees his mother transformed to a bawd. 
Throughout the dialogue his thought runs so continuously upon 
his mother that he might almost be speaking to her. The ‘‘old 
stock” which ‘‘virtue cannot so innoculate’ is the stock of 
which he himself comes, and the judgment is upon himself 
through his mother. “‘Get thee to a nunnery’’ may well have 
been spoken pitifully, at least at first; for Hamlet is not think- 
ing of the objective Ophelia at all, but of this girl as something 
made in the mould of his mother, and of her future im relation 
to “‘such fellows’? as himself. In the sermon that follows on 
this text what he ig saying is that his own self-mistrust is such 
that it is impossible he should ever be able to make her happy : 
a man with no chance of happiness can never be a fit custodian 
for the happiness of another. The ‘‘offences at my beck’’ are 
the tolls taken upon his future by the Ghost’s commands. 
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*Twixt a father crying for revenge from the grave, and a mother 
living debauched, what eyes or ears has he for love? There's 
no love left in him, and because of this there can be none in his 
speech to her. The ties of love have been broken by fate: let 
her recognise, through that fact, the infamy of life: let her! 
seek refuge from such infamy in a nunnery. As for her father, 

let him not meddle in the quarrel that rages between Hamlet 
and his own house, lest he come between ‘‘the pass and fell 
incensed points of mighty opposites.” Even when he says: 
‘*Be thou chaste as ice,” it is of himself, and the calumny he 
has inherited through his mother that he is thinking. And 
again, of all the “monsters? which women make, the one he 
knows best is himself; and the mould wherein he was made 
is his mother. 

Clean out of mind is the individual Ophelia to whom he 
speaks, saying: “I have heard of your paintings too,’’ for h 
could hardly refer to her paintings as hearsay when he was 
actually looking at them. No, it is of woman generically that. 
he is speaking, and of his mother as a glaring example. These 
superficial deceptions are just such as appear in his mother 
through his eyes; and it indeed ‘hath made him mad’—mad 
with the madness of one who, having looked upon horror, sees 
its image everywhere. “We will have no more marriages” is 
an obvious universalisation of his own intent. The ‘‘all but 
one” at the end is the key-note of the whole discourse. By 
anyone not suffering from psychological inversion it would have 
been struck at the beginning. And it is perfect Hamlet to, 
remember the King at the end, almost as an afterthought,‘ 
having spent his whole discourse upon his mother. 

The tragic irony of the scene lies in the fact that all Hamlet’s 
words are spoken over Ophelia’s head. The venom is directed 
at himself, at his mother, and—at long last—at his uncle; but 
the arrows shot over his own house pierce Ophelia’s heart far 
more surely than those other arrows he was to speed later strike 
the honour of Laertes. His ‘‘indirections find directions out.’’ 
In probing his own heart he wounds Ophelia’s mortally. 

Moressubtle sill are his “‘indirections’’ upon the only other 
occasion they appear together, which is in the next scene. 
There the mood of the actor should cleaHy betray the false 
levity of cynicism. ‘‘Here’s more attractive metal’’ is revealing 
truth, truth that has more sting in its comparison than Hamlet 
is aware of. His mind has become bawdy, as a loving mind 
turned upon itself always must. But he was neither as crude 
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nor as lewd as those who misread the text have made him; 
for when he says :~— 

That’s a fair thought—to lie between maids’ legs, 
the second half of the line is obviously not spoken to, or heard 
by Ophelia, or her question: ‘‘What is, my lord?’’ becomes 
nonsense. The vulgarity is plainly an aside. And after she has 
inquired what the fair thought was, we may suppose him to 
be smiling sourly over his own secretiveness when he replies: 
“Nothing.” But that his humour is, alas, as superficial as lewd- 
ness itself is only too clear to him when she can think him 
‘‘merry.’’ The bitterness of “O God, your only jig-maker l?’ is 
abysmal; and back his thought runs to his mother. Finally, 
the resentment which the thought of his mother evokes strikes 
like a knife :— 

Hamlet: Is this the prologue, or the posy of a ring? 

Ophelia: ’Tis brief, my lord. 

Hamlet: As woman’s love. 
Not a lover’s ring, but words that strike death. He stabs at 
himself in the thought of his mother; but the dagger sticks in 
Ophelia’s heart. 

The direst effect of his mother’s conduct upon Hamlet was 
the gulf it created between him and Ophelia; and in regard to 
this, Polonius’s judgment was not merely at sea: what he 
persuaded himself to believe was actually the opposite of the 
truth. Mistaking the last effect for the first cause, and acting 
upon this error, he tried to make the wheels of destiny turn 
backward. He who had disbelieved in Hamlet’s love for his 
daughter when that love was simple and true, jumped to the 
conclusion that true love was the cause of the distress actually 
created by the conflict between Hamlet and his mother. By so 
doing he achieved what was in effect an identification of the 
adulterous Queen with the virgin Ophelia; and it is as the man 
who does this that he is loathed by Hamlet. Little wonder; 
for could there be anything more infuriating to a star-crossed 
lover, distracted in his search for a way out of his labyrinth, 
than to have the nearest of kin to the girl he loves, craftily and 
surreptitiously acting upon the belief that innocence itself was 
the mother of hell-born madness? Polonius voices this belief 
with oracular conviction; and it was this assumption of wisdom 
on grounds of the crassest ignorance that made him so bitterly 
contemptible in Hamlet’s eyes. He sees him as a man whose 
years have served merely to rob him of his belief in innocent 
love: as one who cannot even value the native virtue of his own 
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daughter, but is so corrupted by worldly wisdom that he 
regards innocence merely as a snare for lust, and simple love 
as the cause of madness. 

In Hamlet Shakespeare holds the mirror up to human con- 
sciousness. The play is an image of human awareness. But: 
awareness is essentially static: nothing’ can happen to con- 
sciousness except increase of consciousness. Therefore it is 
pre-ordained that Hamlet himself cannot, as we say, get any- 
where. In relation to his environment he is in the same position 
at the end as he was at the beginning. Because he is the mirror 
of consciousness, intensification of consciousness is all that he 
can experience. l 

« The events of the play are not consequent upon his desire 
or his will, but are all accidental. Polonius is killed by accident. 
Ophelia is drowned by accident. The coming of the players is 
a happy accident. Hamlet comes upon the King at prayer by 
accident, and himself escapes from death in England by acci- 
dent. It is by pure accident that he is present at Ophelia’s 
burial; by accident that the foils change hands in the fight with 
Laertes : by accident that the Queen is poisoned; and only by 
a confluence of fortuitous events that he comes to kill the King 
at last; in fact, the shambles at the end is brought about by 
accident. 

What does this mean? It means that when consciousness is 
isolated from the active life around it, the events that happen 
are not informed by consciousness and therefore nothing can 
happen but what is essentially fortuitous. The play moves 
naturally by accident, and its active, incidental, melodrama iSd 
the natural and only proper background to the figure that 
stands in immobile contrast and relief. Thus it is that the 
groundlings go to see this play because so much happens; 
while the discerning do not go to see anything happen, but 
only to see what nobility of soul, facing the worst imaginable 
odds, looks like. 

Hamlet acts, and only can act, in spontaneous reaction to 
events. His condition of mind compels him to await the dictate 
of circumstance. He cannot do the Ghost’s business because he 
is wholly engrossed in doing something else. He is engrossed 
in the internal process pf understanding, and being thwarted 

Ţin understanding, he is prevented from taking the kind of 
* action that is prompted by understanding. Conscious act is 
impossible to him because, with feverish intensity, the forma- 
tive process of consciousness is going on within him. His acts 
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cannot be ‘‘resolute’’ because the process of resolution—true 
resolution as distinct from wilfulness—is what is going on 
inside him. Because he has so much to do internally, externally 
he can do nothing of his own accord. 

So it is that whenever we see Hamlet at one of those moments 
when he calls to mind the Ghost’s behest, he appears as a truly 
pitiful figure. Indeed, his incapacity to fulfil the obvious 
demand made upon him is such that his heroic character begins 
to hang in the balances of our patience. But if we see the prob- 
lem from his angle (and not to do so is to miss the heart of the 
play) and imagine for a moment what we should desire for our- 
selves had we been caught between the tides of feeling set in 
motion by grief for a beloved father’s death and the open sight 
of a mother’s perfidy, then we shall feel that nothing more 
untoward could happen to us, at such a time, than that we 
should be laid under duress to act at once with the utmost reso- 
lution. For the good of his own soul, Hamlet needed time and 
opportunity to adjust himself, not merely to violently changed 
circumstances, but to the outrage on natural feeling which his 
mother’s act involved. He needed what he asked for -nd is 
denied (in the first act) by those who themselves ha.  eated 
his need. He needed solitude and separation from wnat his 
natural instinct revolted against. 

And now mark. Not only were these denied him, but beneath 
the abyss into which his return to Denmark had plunged him, 
another opened, and the voice from this abyss not merely 
denied him solitude and separation, but enforced on him their 
opposites. It charged him to plunge himself in the very midst 
of things and to act the part of judge and executioner in what 
was actually his mother’s case; for (in that the wrong done to 
Hamlet’s father by her marriage was hers and not Hamlet’s) 
the wrong to be set right truly lay with her, and not with her 
son at all. Therefore, from the standpoint of all that was most 
needful to Hamlet, and all that could be wished for him, the 
Ghost was indeed ‘‘a damned spirit’ because it denied him the 
time and opportunity for self-recovery and, under the constraint 
of duty, commanded immediate action. , 

When Hamlet says : The spirit I have seen 


May be the devil; and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 

As he is very potent with such spirits, 

Abuses me to damn me, ° 


of 
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what he is considering is the propagation of damned spirits 
upon low spirits, as well he might, for his own common sense 
recognises in his original grief and melancholy a ready breeding 
ground for morbid phantasy. It is, in fact, just the place for 
such a decadent alliance. The reality of the Ghost he does not 
question ; but he does question the spirit’s good intent because 
it appeared when his own spiritual state was low. 

Because the carrying out of the Ghost’s requirement spelt 
this psychological inversion to Hamlet, all action became sus- 
pended. Because his unconscious demanded the rehabilita- 
tion of his psyche before he could act in harmony with it, he 
could not exercise that conscious will to kill his uncle which 
never faltered. That is the answer to all the vexed questions 
about Hamlet’s delay. He delayed because, in the deepest 
sense, he lacked the means wherewith to act. His soul was truly 
upon another business—the business of understanding. To an 
already wounded and disrupted consciousness the Ghost had 
appealed for that kind of drastic action which no man of worth 
can take without complete consciousness. Once we appreciate 
the causes of his inhibition, all is clear. Inasmuch as we appre- 
ciate the profundity of Hamlet’s melancholy, by so much shall 
we appreciate the inertia natural to it. Indeed, that he should 
want to find reasons for his inactivity is reasonable: that we 
should not know the reason is absurd. If Hamlet were to kill 
the King, he needed to do so at the strong command of his own 
soul. To do it at another’s bidding, before he had resolved the 
emergent problem of his relationship to his mother, would have 
been for him to violate something in himself far more inviolable 
than his conscious mind was aware of. ‘“Thus conscience does 
make cowards of us all” ; for conscience registers the indecision 
of the soul before alternative courses and is the check to that 
kind of action which leaves half the man inactive. No action 
taken without psychic coherence can be valid, whether it be 
acceptance of the King’s shilling or the killing of a King. 

So it is that Hamlet is most himself when he is engrossed in 
philosophic reflection arising out of the simple effort to com- 
prehend .his experience. He is least himself when he contem- 
plates action, for then he is nine parts aor taking his prompt 
from the Ghost. e 

His mother’s marriage, coming right upon his father’s death, 
upset his whole philosophy. He needed time to recreate a 
philosophy adequate to new and dire experience; but the Ghost 
rose up froni purgatory to prevent any such time being granted. 


* 


~ 
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When Hamlet tells Ophelia that he has “‘more offences at his 
beck than thoughts to put them in, imagination to give them 
shape, or time to act them in,” he is telling her the tragic truth. 
He, out of whose delay an entire play is made, truly lacks time 
to make up his own mind. The tragic conflict lies in the 
paradox. The demand for instant justice is set over against the 
demand of consciousness for time to understand; and the clash 
is between these two demands. Had the Ghost won, there would 
have been little or no play, and little or no Hamlet. Had 
Hamlet won and the Ghost gone unavenged, our primary sense 
of human justice would have been affronted. Hamlet gets a 
measure of time-—-time enough for us to recognise the depth 
of his integrity ; and the Ghost gets belated justice at the price 
of his own son’s life—which is itself a parable upon the demand 
of justice for revenge. That Hamlet won what he fought for, we 
know when he declares ‘‘The readiness is all.” His triumph 


was to obtain that readiness in spite of all the urgency of a . 


ghost from hell. 
(To be continued) 


In Church 


ERHAPS we are seen of God now, 

Watching, with like curious eyes, the congregation. 
Supposing those who sing momently converted, 
Supposing a radiance, a haloed brow, 

The tongues of flame, the conflagration, 

These alive who were dead, 

The shouting and gesticulation 

In the trams and in the streets... 

But listen, there is a sermon to be preached, and prayers said. 
For no such lightning of imagination 

The congregation waits. 


The ashen Christ in the tall window, 
The weeping Mary clad in blue, 
And all the waxen company of Saints» ° 
Look down from their high sanctity of shadow, 
In dim ascetic beauty, 
At the bloodless sacraments. 

RAYMOND MURRAY 


PROMPT CORNER 


(Under this heading, readers are invited to “prompt” 
where necessary, or to contribute significant ideas that do 
not call for full-length treatment. “Prompt Corner” offers 
an open forum for every kind of sincere conviction that can 
be expressed in a few words.) 


1918-1938— Twenty Years After 


Whenever I speak about pacifism I am obliged to go back 
to the beginning and find out what it was that turned me into 
a convinced opponent of war. My case, no doubt, is typical of 
thousands, perhaps millions of others. 

We were engaged and looking forward to getting married 
when the war descended on us like a bolt from the blue, for I 
had grown up in the serene assumption that war between, 
‘‘civilised’’ nations was now only a matter of history. All that 
was generous in us responded to the call for self-sacrifice. My 
fiancé told me that columns of marching men kept passing in 
front of his eyes all the time he was at work. I understood how 
he felt. In his place I should have felt and acted just the same. 
It looked like a clear summons to duty. I didn’t dream of 
holding him back, but I held my breath while he told me what 
it was he thought of joining, and was immeasurably relteved 
when he mentioned the medical services. Being quite un- 
politically-minded, I had not even heard of pacifism; but the 
idea that the man who was to be my husband should come to’ 
me with the blood of his fellows on his hands was unthinkable. 

He joined up early in 1915, and before he went to the Front 
we were married. He was granted four days leave for the occa- 
sion. We saw one another again a few weeks later when he 
arrived unexpectedly in the small hours for two days leave, and 
then he was gone overseas—only to France, it is true, but it 
might have been a thousand miles away. However, we were 
sure the war couldn’t last more than another year at the most. 
The deljcate fabric of modern finance would never stand the 
strain, so the experts assured us. 

It was sixtéen months before I saw my husband again. He 
came striding towards me along the railway platform, bur- 
dened with all the paraphernalia of a soldier on leave from 
active service—tin hat, tin mug, and half-a-hundred precious 
oddments, ‘thecessary bits of household gear. It struck me that 
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one-half of a soldier’s life consists of a pathetic domesticity. 
But he was gay and confident. 

“Shall we get real democracy at the end of the war do you 
think?” I asked him. 

“Weve got to, he replied. “Its the democracies that are 
fighting the war; the democracies will have the settling of it.” 

That was in 1916. We know better now. 

“I may be lousy,” he told me apologetically ; “all the fellows 
are: there’s no help for it. I spent half the night de-lousing 
before I left the base; but I’m bound to have nits.” 

In the bathroom he stripped and pitched his uniform and 
underclothing in one bundle through the window. It was a 
frosty night. ‘‘There’s nothing like cold for killing livestock,” 
he said. 

He seemed bursting to talk. I could feel the relief it gave 
him to tell of the crazy inverston of ordinary human values: 
it helped him to preserve a sane perspective. His contempt for 
the military mind was boundless. In the army, capacity to do a 
particular job meant the certainty of not being given that job 
to do. “If a man’s a first-rate boot-mender he’s set to pick up 
match-ends and litter . . .’’ He spoke of rats the size of a full- 
grown cat cuddling between him and the blanket for warmth. 
But for me, the depth of human degradation was touched when 
he told of the nightly queues of men four deep waiting to go 
into a brothel. 

Ten days of leave can be exquisite torture. Every hour is an 
hour less, every tick of the clock a moment nearer the inexorable 
return. After the first sixteen months, leave came at regular 
intervals of a year. Twice I accompanied him to London and 
saw him off on the troop train. To one who has walked in that 
silent throng of burdened men with rifles pointing up over 
their shoulders, returning from leave to the Front, there’s no 
forgetting what war looks like. 

He came back at the end with ravaged health, but whole in 
limb. And then we began to look for the new era that was to 
emerge from all the chaos of war. At first there was a great 
weariness, a horrible feeling of the morning after an orgy of 
bestiality : the sorry world seemed to be lickin& its sores. Then 
we saw the prolongation of the Blockade, involving the death 
of all Austrian children under the age of seven—a more 
thorough-going slaughter of the innocents than Herod’s. There 
was the deliberate humiliation of a defeated enemy and the 
imposition of a fantastic war indemnity designed* to enslave 
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German working men and women for generations. .\s well as 
to make the world safe for democracy, the war was fought to 
put an end to military domination. It is not easy to conceive 
of a militarism more dominant than the one that drew up and 
imposed the Versailles Treaty. There was no mistaking the 
writing on the wall. I said to my husband: “If it all started 
over again and they wanted you, would you go?’’ .And he 
replied: ‘‘They’re not having me any more.” 

That’s how I became a pacifist: by an irrefutable process of 
experience. They told us it was a war to end war, and like 
simpletons we believed them. It was the bitterness of having 
been grotesquely swindled that struck deepest. What we had 
gone through didn’t matter; but the certainty that it had all 
been in vain, that the millions of dead had been tricked into 
a futile sacrifice, ate like acid into the belief in war as a remedy. 
\We were left with the sure knowledge that whatever might set 
the world right, it was definitely not war. JESSIE WOOD 


Parliament and Peace 


During the crisis through which we have lately passed, it 
was not only the dread of war that chiefly possessed the minds 
of some of us, but rather the sense of human confusion and 
disordered helplessness. No one wanted war, and we are all 
drifting towards it. 

Could we not help ourselves in such an emergency ? Had we 
not representative institutions through which to express ourg 
minds ? 

Alas! we felt, some of us, that those same institutions were 
totally inadequate to human needs. They had their use for 
party questions, for industrial problems, for exceptional 
requirements; but they were, we feared, totally insensitive to 
the world-wide requirements of humanity as a whole. 

During those terrible days of anxiety and tension that pre- 
ceded the agreement at Munich, there were some of us that 
dreaded the assembling of Parliament. We realised the danger 
of reckless criticism or invective at such a delicate juncture. I 
fear that ouredread has, been justified by what has happened 
since. 

How are we to understand the temper of a House that broke 
into a chorus of united applause when at last the way was 
opened to peaceful and successful negotiation, and, when nego- 
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tiation had succeeded and had exorcized the awful spectre that 
had haunted our minds and hearts, endeavoured from various 
quarters to quench our hopes, and to turn our vision of a better 
world to mockery ? 

Were these the same men, who exulted on one day and 
derided on another? We have heard them excused on the 
grounds of “mass hysteria.” We poor lay folk scratch our 
heads pensively and wonder whether persons subject to so 
dangerous a complaint are quite fit to be our legislators. 

It is a strange experience for those of us who were educated 
on liberal principles, and who have ever cherished the ideal of 
liberty, to find ourselves wondering whether our Parliamentary 
system be now as perfect a means for the furtherance of our, 
human ideals as it was once deemed to be. For see what has 
been the consequence of the debate that followed the Munich 
agreement! Renewed restlessness and anxiety, and a fostering 
of that aggressive and military mental condition that is the 
remote preparation for war. 

‘War is only put off,” we are told. Do our critics mean that 
we ought, then, to have had it now, to make sure of it at once 
because it may come in some months? Would any Members of 
Parliament really dare to face their constituents with such a 
proposition ? 

“It is dangerous to trust,’’ they tell us. Have they ever 
measured the evils that have continually arisen from mistrust? 
In my own life I have found trust, not only the nobler, but also 
the safer guide. 

And what is the effect of this, almost spiteful, distrust out- 
side our own country? 

I own that I am personally more distressed by the painful 
truths that Herr Hitler sometimes utters than by the painful 
insults with which those truths are accompanied. 

What shall we hear when Parliament meets again? Once 
again shall we hear endless talk when to be wise is to be silent; 
endless criticism when it is co-operation that is required; 
captious opposition when the one great need is unity. 

I dare to ask myself if Parliament, as at present constituted, 
has the factors that are needed for the making of a new and 
better world. I dareaeven to prophesy that men wall have found 
in fifty years a better method for the representation of human 
interests than our actual Parliamentary system: associated * 
chambers of industry, agriculture, education, moral and 
religious interests—who knows? : 
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This may be a dream; but it is no dream, but a stern convic- 
tion in the minds of many of us, that we need and must have 
some organ of our constitution more sensitive to the require- 
ments of the world as it now is; more capable of general com- 
prehension; endowed with wider, further and more human g 
vision. M. D. PETRE 


k 
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The Next War 


Is it bound to come? For my part I am inclined to doubt 
whether there will ever be another great European war. Politi- 
cally of course it looks inevitable; but political precedents may 
be no guide at all to-day. What we have to realise is that the 
whole problem of modern war is new; and military power must 
consider itself able to solve the problem before any of the Great 
Powers can go to war with one another again. Vulnerability is 
the new factor, the vulnerability of the civil population ; rnd 
just because war has become totalitarian, I doubt if that prob- 
lem can ever be solved. In other words, I doubt if the entire 
population can ever be made a homogeneous military unit, as 
it needs must be if the problem is to be solved by military 
means. So I think that, temporarily, we may well be saved 
from war by the fear of war (just as we have been in this last 
crisis); and saved by that and nothing else. Not until people 
know that they can’t solve their problems by fighting are they 
compelled to look for other ways out. So long as fighting offers 
them any sort of hope—as it did in 1914—in the last resort they ~ 
will resign themselves to war; but when this ‘‘last resort’’ offers 
absolutely no hope of satisfaction, then there is a new possi- 
bility of its being abandoned for good and all. We may come 
right up against it again—indeed, we look like doing so; but 
when we do, it looks as if most of the considerations which 
applied in the last crisis will apply again, and the nations con- 
cerned will again hold off almost in despite of themselves. So 
perhaps war is ultimately destined to disappear just by being 
refrained from—by being recognised, in terms of actuality, for 
what it is, viz., Something that is ‘‘not Sa enough’’ to serve 
any purpose. * 

. Therefore I’m not listening too closely to “thie dismal Jimmies 

(as distinct from Mr. James Maxton) who “know” that we’ve 
only postponed war. We have. But that is what I think we shall 
keep on déing, while in pure self-defence we slowly evolve 
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systems of international relationship that will ultimately get 
rid of the necessity for war. That is the way things happen : 
not cleanly and logically, but stopping here and moving on 
there, like ants when they are in difficulties. For what is also 
new to-day is a universal recognition in advance that in actual 
practice war is no good. 

I am convinced that something new happened at the time of 
the crisis. According to all the old rules we ought to have gone 
to war, and under similar circumstances in former times we 
undoubtedly should have gone to war. The fact is we didn’t. 
And I am convinced that the real reason we didn’t was that 
for the first time war was imaginatively realised before tt 
occurred. P. I. M. 


Understanding and Action 


‘“ Everything that can be annihilated must be annihilated.” 
ty es, but nothing may be annihilated that can be retained. No 
one accepts annihilation for fun, nor for reasons of theory. 
Theory is always delusive, but experience can be an infallible 
corrective. Only when annihilation has become so actual that 
there is no possible comfort in holding to the belief in it has 
it become a fact of experience. “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me ?’’——the theory has proved ultimately invalid, 
and it is its failure which has proved its success. The annihila- 
tion has taken place, and it is the belief which has been 
destroyed. On a lower plane, the paradoxes which constitute 
life can be solved only by working out in day to day conflicts; 
the most that thought can do is to state the problem. 

In the absolute sphere, understanding and action are one. 
Action cannot be explained, and theory which is not simul- 
taneously action is illusory. A man is never what he thinks 
himself, Virtue seldom survives the act of becoming conscious. 
Conversely, criticism of environment usually amounts to self- 
criticism: one recognises characteristics by possessing them. 
In the deceptive world of appearance it is as if, looking into 
the world, one darkly perceives that one is looking into a mirror 
wherein one sees—oneself. With what measure we mete it is 
in fact measured to fis; our consciousness creates ifs own values. 
The Absolute Value, God, is Absolute Consciousness. Chris- 
tian “‘consciousness’’ and ‘‘love’’ are synonymous. Conscious- 
ness 1s the only existence I can conceive of as having the divine 
attributes “‘infinite’} and ‘‘eternal.”’ H. R. ECROYD 
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THE COMING VICTORY OF DEMOCRACY - 
By Thomas Mann (Secker and Warburg) 2s. 6d. 


This little book contains a lecture, delivered on a coast to 
coast tour of the U.S.A. in the spring of the year, and a letter 
from the author to the University of Bonn after his name had 
been struck off the roll as a consequence of his loss of German 
citizenship. 

It is impossible to read either of these communications with- 
out being sensible of the human dignity and humane intelli- 

«e gence of one who has suffered, at the hands of comparative 
barbarians, grave personal indignity and what is of graver im- 
portance, both to him and the world at large, severance from 
his beloved country and its real culture while he is still in the 
plenitude of his powers. His calm and dignified reaction, and 
the fact that it comes from him, shows us the extent of th 
regression that cultural Germany has undergone since the 
Nazis seized power. The sincerity of his warning is all the more 
impressive because it comes from one steeped in tradition, who 
is of a conservative rather than revolutionary habit of mind. 

Perhaps it is because of this very conservatism that we sense 
a want of balance in the indictment amounting to an incapacity 
to give the devil his due. Always a thankless task, it is essen- 
tial to sound judgment to-day, and is an act which is less likely 
to transform us into likeness of the devil than the easier one of 
“killing Kruger with your mouth.” Without doubt the present > 
bosses of the German Reich are the offspring of the plague, 
and as ruthless as that evil; but it ts long past time to stand 
gazing upon them as new and horrific phenomena. It is, on 
the contrary, a practical task for the world’s imagination to 
understand the deep-seated reasons why these people came to 
be where they are; for they are not magical, and the why and 
the how of their appearance may turn out to be instructive as 
well as illuminating. Such an inquiry would discover whose 
is the blame for their emergence and whose the consequent 
task of “deprivittg them of their power by making it trans- 
parently cleareto the German people that their cry: ‘‘We have 
no friend but Cæsar,” is not an exact statement of the truth, 

` though we may admit that it may have been a year or two ago. 

The fault I have to find with this lecture is that it is not 
accompanied by a recital of those historical events which would 
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enable Dr. Mann’s audience to understand how things came 
to be as he describes them; for we need historical evidence and 
psychological insight if we desire to see the truth realistically. 
Dr. Mann confesses that his own interest in politics has only 
= been born of recent necessity. Such a confession is apt to convey 
the impression of a disturbed professor, obliged at last to leave 
the quiet of his study in order to rebuke the disturbing mob, 
only to achieve the dismay of finding it completely out of hand. 

Nor can I find any persuasive remedy in the case as stated. 
‘As for Germany it is both too soon and too late for a sympa- 
thetic recognition of her demands. It would have been reason- 
able to meet Germany half-way before National-Socialism came 
into power, when a peace-loving German Republic was to be, 
supported and protected against Fascism. Such a meeting of 
German demands will again be in order after Hitler’s fall. But 
for the present any yielding to Nazi threats means a cruel and 
discouraging blow to those forces among the German people 
that are sincerely working toward freedom and peace.’’ 

The statement may seem temperate, just and reasonable to 
us; but how would it strike an inhabitant of Germany ? “‘Jam 
_vesterday, jam to-morrow; but never jam to-day.” Are the 
numbers of those in Germany working sincerely for freedom 
and peace much increased by British rearmament? The tragedy 
of international gestures is that they are always being made 
years too late. Ten years too late we know what we ought to 
have said to Stresemann and Briinning: in another ten years we 
shall know what we ought to be doing now. And that may be 
put in a sentence: sink Hitler with his own weight. But in the 
meantime we shall probably play into his hands by showing 
young Germany just enough national antagonism to enable 
Hitler to batten on it and apply it like salt to the sore places of 
mob fear and mob sense of prestige. Born of revenge, he lives 
upon stimulated antagonism : without it he would have nothing 
to stand on-—literally nothing to shout about. Hatred from 
without is his means of obtaining a compensating love from 
within: hence the eagerness with which he listens to Duff 
Cooper, Winston and Winterton, and the use he makes of 
their services. These imprecations upon National-Socialism 
are nearly always perfectly just and true; only they are worse 
than futile simply because they serve the purposes of the 
leaders of National-Socialism as nothing else could. “ 

So in my judgment, Dr. Mann’s plea fails for want of 
realism. He pea convincingly enough by the book; but his 
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matter is actually outside it. Nevertheless, the power to indict 

falsity which belongs to a truly cultured man is his and is 

well illustrated by this comment on the Word: l 

“The mystery of the Word is great; the responsibility for it 

and its purity is of a symbolic and spiritual kind; it has not 

only an artistic but also a general ethical significance; it Is 

responsibility itself, human responsibility quite simply, also the 

responsibility for one’s own people, the duty of keeping pure 

its image in the sight of humanity. In the Word is involved 

the unity of humanity, the wholeness of the human problem, 

which permits nobody, to-day less than ever, to separate the 

intellectual and artistic from the political and social and to 

isolate himself within the ivory tower of the ‘cultural’ proper. 

° This true totality is equated with humanity itself, and anyone 

—whoever he be—is making a criminal attack upon humanity 

when he undertakes to ‘totalize’ a segment of human life—by 
which I mean politics, I mean the State.” M. P, 


Po 


GUNS OR BUTTER. By R. H. Bruce Lockhart (Putnam) 10s. 6d. a 


Take one tough journalist, mix him rapidly in the capitals 
of Europe, stuff with “‘good stories,” bring’ to the boil in the 
latest political crisis, flavour with snobbery, add a pinch of w 
nostalgic love-interest, immerse in a sauce of his own 
narcissism, and serve hot to the public at half-a-guinea: such 
is the recipe for the non-fiction best seller of our day. 

The craze for war-books has been succeeded by a craze for 
gossip-books about foreign affairs, and the change in public 
taste is not for the better. The soldiers’ books were nearly all , 
poor things, but they did have some relation to truth; the — 
authors’ neuroses were at least symptomatic of the general 
neurosis of war. The journalists’ chatter-books are symptomatic 
of nothing but the gossip’s inquisitiveness and the sportsman’s 
desire to be in at the kill. The best of them was probably the 
first: Vincent Sheean’s In Search of History. The most typical 
is the latest: Bruce Lockhart’s Guns or Butter. 

It follows the recipe exactly. Mr. Lockhart leaves Lord 
Beaverbrook’s employ and in the early months of this year 
makes a, lightning tour round Scandinavia, the Balkans, 
Vienna, Prague and Berlin, in that order. Everywhere he is 
met by his friefids—Ambassadors, Cabinet Ministers and Great 
Artists. Everywhere the hospitality is overwhelming (except on 
"p. 67 where it is lavish, and on p. g1 where it is unbounded), 
The pinch of love-interest is supplied by Tatiana, the cabaret- 
girl “with the face of a Madonna,” for whom the author 
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returned to Zagreb. Yet the book is full of surprises: of the 
years 1919-1929 Mr. Lockhart writes, “I analysed this period 
very fully in my book Retreat from Glory, which ended in 
1929 with the death of Stresemann and with my forecast of the 
Nazi rise to power.’’ 

It is true that knowledge of foreign affairs is most important 
for the British public at the present time. It is also true that the 
British public will prefer to seek that knowledge in books like 
Guns or Butter rather than in the works of learned historians, 
even when the latter are as readable as Dr. Seton-Watson in 
Britain and the Dictators. And can you blame them? “I know, 
too, says Mr. Lockhart, ‘‘no more pleasant emotion than 
strolling down the Voorhout to the Mauritshuis and then, after ° 
admiring and envying the tranquility of Vermeer’s ‘Rotter- 
damshe Vaart,’ to walk through the Binnerhof and from the 
other side watch the winter sun shedding its pale rays on the 
placid waters of the Vijver lake.” No Seton-Watson, for all his 
‘erudition, could ever write like that ! R. C. 


THE APPEARANCE OF REALITY 


RELIGION IN ESSENCE AND MANIFESTATION. By G. Van Der Leeuw, 
Translated by J]. E. Turner (Allen and Unwin) 25s. 


Phenomenology is the systematic discussion of what appears. But 
religious phenomena are emblematic; and, accordingly, it is not 
without intention that Dr. J. E. Turner’s most readable translation 
of Prof. Van Der Leeuw’s Phanomenologie Der Religion bears 
for its title: Religion in Essence and Manifestation. This work, of 
wide erudition and keen insight, is composed of five major sections 
—the object of religion: the subject of religion: object and subject 
in their reciprocal operation: the world: and forms. Man, conscious 
of this otherness beyond sense, would share its sacred power: by 
the alignment he himself assumes potency and sacredness—as indi- 
vidual, as representative man, and as community: this reciprocal 
relationship he maintains by public and private observances: and 
these are orientated to an eschatological fulfilment which is deter- 
mined by the quality of his faith. Such is the author’s ground-plan: 
and if, without further comment, we recommend this work for the 
serious consideration of scholars—it is that we may endeavour to 
learn something of contemporary phenomena “in the light of 
Dr. Van Der Leeuws exposition. : ° 

At a time of crisis men are confronted with an alternative; to 
focus their trust either upon institutionalism or upon the individual; % 
to withdraw behind a wall or establish a new foundation: an alter- 
native which is symbolised for us in the story of Lot agd Abraham. 
Either choice impligs a simplification; and, psychologically, can be 
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claimed to be pagan or primitive: the localising of power; or the 
recognition of power in the particular and hence the universal. 
To-day is a time of crisis at which our modalities of choice are the 
corporate and the classless state; and it is not an arbitrary judgment 
which classifies the former as pagan and the latter as primitive in 
essence. Prof. Van Der Leeuw reveals that primitive man is con- 
scious of but one community ; he makes no distinction between sacred 
and secular communion: and this is the condition which man would 
ultimately regain upon a higher spiral of experience. The identifica- 
tion of religion and politics is assumed by brotherhood; and faith in 
essential brotherhood can find its social manifestation only in a 
society in which political and economic power are liberated from 
privilege. This implies, at least for Western man, that socialism 
and the Christian ethic are complementary; and that the contem- 
porary indifference of the majority of folks to the Church is not 
merely indifference but is symptomatic of a vitiated community. 

In a profound passage Dr. Van Der Leeuw manifests that from 
the most desolate solitariness springs the most intense communion; 
and this paradox, witnessed to by all the mystics, has it would now 
seem a transitory social equivalent in pacifism. The peculiar function 
of the pacifist at a time of internecine transition is to presume a 
communion which bloodshed denies; and his testimony necessitates 
a temporary isolation from all institutional identification whether 
social or religious: he embodies, as it were, the essence of brother- 
hood whose manifestation awaits the resolution of conflict. Such an 
attitude presupposes the correlative nature of faith; namely that to 
trust God is to trust man: and such a trust is possible only if we 
acknowledge the correlativeness of love and necessity. With the 
reservation that ‘‘divine justice” is this reciprocity in action we can 
accept the Emersonian affirmation that: ‘‘Secret retributions are » 
always restoring the level, when disturbed, of the divine justice. It 
is impossible to tilt the beam. All the tyrants and proprietors and 
monopolists of the world in vain set their shoulders to heave the bar. 
Settles for evermore the ponderous equator to its line, and man and 
mote, and star and sun, must range to it, or be pulverised by the 
recoil.” wW. s. 


ja 


THE FREEDOM OF THE STREETS. By Jaek Common (Secker and 
Warburg) 6s. 


Mr. Common is a knowing bird, in the pure masculine way of a 
cock robin. His life appears to be spent with his head on one side, 
forever questioning the quaint ways of the bourgeois, while he 
chuckles down in his throat at their dependance on the proletariat. 
He has a regard for the common man befitting to one of his name, 
a regard which is a faith not easily accepted by the bourgeois. This 
book is morg than an introduction to the working man. Like a good 
travel book which sends you off to the island dgscribed, it gives the 
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spark of understanding necessary for a reconciliation of man and 
man, whether they be rich or poor. For his working man is no hero, 
at least no conscious hero, nor is he a fool. His habits don’t always 
coincide with the reader’s habits; but they are real, manly habits 
and not bits of pretence. 

The chapter from which the book takes its title tells of street life, 
and could only come from one who has lived it, hated it and loved it. 
The children in this street are seen with such an absence of adult 
consciousness that one takes them by the hand; such a relationship 
is indeed a ‘‘cup of cold water’’ in His name. When I was a boy I 
frequently met one of his “‘gangs,’’ the “Byker mob” it was called. 
They were ruthless, lawless, rogues and vagabonds; but men in the 
making, outcasts from society preserving their integrity as boys 
and youths. They didn’t make war on humanity; but property was 
fair game, and so it should be. l 

It is difficult to give a quotation because the context is a bit too 
lose fitting. ‘‘For Socialism is only a guess wherever it is a theory.” 
‘Well-pensioned intelligentsia talk.” “At all decisive moments of 
1istory the condition of the common man is the sole container of 
pes and judgments.’’ These are enough to give the flavour of 
ality pervading the book. Perhaps it is easier to have an abstract 
eory one can inflate until it assumes big enough proportions to 
‘lipse reality. “Whether he writes of the eternal sterility of intelli- 
entsia talk, or takes you into Bigg Market, Newcastle, to confound 
your high opinion of Hyde Park orators, he has something worth 
while to say. For six bob you too can read what he says, and that is 
one advantage of modern living. But I feel sure that this writer would 
disagree that even this is an advantage. J. H. W. 









Lancaster. Illustrated by the Author (John Murray) 5s. 


Anyone moving, intending to move, or recently removed—anyone 
who thinks that day by day and in every way London grows uglier 
and ugler—-anyone suffering from the cold shudders that is apt to 
succeed a journey through the suburbs of the Great Wen which in 
places may be said to extend to the coast—anyone who can appre- 
ciate the nice distinction between ‘‘By-pass Variegated’’ and 
“Twentieth Century Functional,” is the right sort of person to 
give Mr. Lancaster’s satiric history of architecture. His wit is 
caustic and his manner perhaps a little lofty; but the criticism is 
devastating, showing, for example, how the niaeteenthe century 
gave us architecture with knobs on, while the twentieth inclines, 
not too gracefully, towards architectural nudism—a méde that might 
be happier if our civilisation were less venerable. The full-page 
drawings, that are only too true to life, enforce the moral that 
exploitation is a poor guide to beauty of dwelling. So long as we 
make exploitation the chief purpose of living, every prospect may 
please both architectfand speculating builder, but the result of their 
handiwork will prove more or less vile to taste. 


ye TO POST, or The Pocket-Lamp of Architecture. By Osbert 


a* 


Ballade Sur la Paix 


Priez pour paix, doulce vierge Marie, 
Royne des cieulx et du monde maistresse ; 
Faictes prier, par vostre courtoisie, 

Saints et saintes, et prenez vostre adresse 
Vers vostre filz, requerant sa haultesse 
Qu’il lui plaise son peuple regarder 

Que de son sang a voulu racheter, 

En deboutant guerre qui tout desvoye. 

De priérez ne vous veuillez lasser: 

Priez pour paix, le vray trésor de joye. 


Priez, prélats et gens de sainte vie, 

Religieux, ne dormez en peresse; 

Priez maistres et tous suivans clergie, 

Car par guerre fault que l’estude cesse. ' 
Moustiers destruits sont, sans qu’on les redresse, 
Le service de Dieu vous fault laissier 

Quant ne povez en repos demourer. 

Priez si fort que briefment Dieu vous oye: 
L’Eglise voult å ce vous ordonner: 

Priez pour paix, le vray trésor de joye. 


Priez, princes qui avez seigneurie, 

Rois, dues, contes, barons pleins de noblesse, 
Gentilz-hommes avec chevalerie; 

Car meschans gens surmontent Gentilesse, 
En leur mains ont toute vostre richesse. 
Débatz les font en hault estat monter ; 

Vous le povez chacun jour veoir au cler, 

Et sont riches de voz biens et monnoye, 
Dont vous deussies le peuple supporter. 
Priez pour paix, le vray trésor de joye. 


Priez, peuple qui souffrez tyrannie: 
Car vos seigneurs sont en telle foiblesse 
Qu’ilz ne pevent vous garder par mestrie, 
Ne vous aidier en vostre grant destresse, 
Loyaulx marchans la selle si vous blesse, 
Fort sur le dos chascun vous vient presser 
Et ne povez marchandise mener: 
Car vous n’avez seur passage ne voye 

. Et maint péril vous convient-il passer. 
Priez pour paix, le vray trésor de joye. 


i 
Dieu tout puissant nous veuille conforter 
Toutes choses en terre, ciel et mer! 
Priez vers lui que brief en tout pourvoye, 
En lui seul est de tous maulx amender : 
Priez pour paix, le vray trésor de joye 
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Between Ourselves y w 


HE ADELPHI lives by miracle: has lived by miracle 

for fifteen years, and in its lifetime has seen a hundred 
soundly capitalised ‘‘business-like’’ magazines drop into their 
graves. That The Adelphi should continue to live, that it should 
be rejuvenated and made available to every single member of 
that small public for which it is designed, is the very ardent- 
wish of those who know what it stands for and who approve 
that purpose. And the interesting thing’ about their interest is 
its disinterestedness; for they are subscribers or contributors, 
or both, and are willing to give money or writing, or both, to 
' The Adelphi without repayment. eos 

Why should they? Why should anyone care twopence 
whether The Adelphi lives or dies? 

The answer is twofold. The Adelphi is and always has been 
a co-operative affair. To-day it is either a truly co-operative 
effort, or a wash-out. Those who appreciate this feel a responsi- 
bility which iş totally, unfelt by the contributors and supporters 
of: an ordinary ;commercial, venture. The magaziné belongs to 
them; it is theirs by |vittue ‘of their sympathy with its real 
intent. They understand 'that it has an organic, as distinct from 
an authoritarian form of life, and that in that life they have 
"a part. 

The reason they feel this interest bring’s us to the heart of the 
matter: which is, what The Adelphi stands for. 

The Adelphi stands for a living expression of the contem- 
porary imagination at a time when the dictum of William 
Blake, “Art degraded, Imagination denied, War governed the 
Nations’’ is fulfilled. Because they understand the meaning of 
the words, “Where there is no vision, the people perish,” 
certain people.are determined that the flame of imagination 
kindled by Middleton Murry with the founding of The Adelphi 
Shall not be put owt. ‘ 

Even to indicate the function of the imagination to-day would, 
require a treatise for which we have no space at the moment ;* 
but the gist of the matter could not possibly be better expressed 
than it ts in a recently published Heaven*—and Earth 
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(pp. 99-108), and more particularly in the couple of paragraphs 
beginning: W is the consciousness of creative Life.’ 
But, by way of illustration, and as showing how vital and 
immediate is the need for the exercise of this faculty, we would 
instance the present actions and attitudes of the Nazis in 
Germany. One glance of the imagination, and we perceive that 
Hitler, Goebbels and Co. would be obliged, after Munich, to 
re-create a fresh atmosphere of antagonism to Germany in the 
minds of the so-called democratic countries, in order to main- 
tain their hold on the allegiance of the German people. Created 
by antipathy, they can only live as it is maintained. Occasion 
for fresh antipathy had, therefore, to be created directly after 
* Munich. Hence recent events: to which we have only to react 
without imagination in order to fulfil Hitler’s wishes to the 
letter. 

There is one over-riding duty on the man of Imagination now: 
to pit himself, in every fibre of his being, against the uncon- 
scious motion of mankind towards Death. He alone can see that 
motion in all its vastness and inevitability ; he alone can under- 
stand that the motion is a motion through Death towards more 
Life; he alone can comprehend that the choice before which 
Life in Man is trembling now is whether to advance through 
mass~Death to Life, through all but universal catastrophe to the 
enforced salvation of a remnant; or through Life towards more 
Life, by the individual dying his death within. 


_= It is to awake the sleeping imagination in each one of us that 
“The Adelphi will continue to strive. In this effort, will you—old 
Adelphian or new-—lend a hand? 

You can do this by giving the magazine itself a more than 
casual interest. We have considerably increased its size: we 
need to increase the number of our subscribers correspondingly. 
We need precisely a thousand new subscribers, and these can 
easily be found if every devoted reader of The Adelphi will per- 
suade a friend that the magazine is worth his attention—and 
sixpence. 

The ordinary publicity methods are closed to us for financial 
reasons. We do not even regret this, but it means that keenest 
support of individuals is called for to make up for lack of mass- 
appeal. If each one of us will make his own response to this 
appeal, The Adelphi’s good estate will be ‘placed beyond the 

ereach of a peradventure. 

By the way, one of us has a wish for you om page 103. For 
our own part, we wish you, heartily, a Merry Christmas. 

( M. P. 


WILLIAM SOUTAR 


PACIFIST FAITH AND 
NECESSITY 


HE significance of pacifism cannot be assessed unless it is 

correlated to religion and politics. It remains a vulnerable 
credence if it is accepted merely as a war-denial, or as a Chris- 
tian principle, or as a class attitude: only as a triune faith can 
it become a wholly creative challenge to international blood- 
shed. William Blake maintained that: “‘Religion is politics; 
and politics is brotherhood’’: and the truth of his assertion is 
embodied in a fully self-conscious pacifism; for, be it noted, 
the contemporary necessity is, paradoxically, a faith wholly 
conscious of itself. This is conditioned by the temporaneousness 
of pacifist positivity, since it is only during a time of war that 
pacifism can become a fulfilled reality. 

Faith is the certainty of the imagination; the certainty that 
life is essential wholeness and that disintegrative manifestations 
are recreative needs. The paradox in pacifist faith, indicated 
above, is conditioned therefore by the cognisance of being im- 
plicated in the process of disintegration and yet isolated from 
it; in other words the pacifist is compelled to be his faith. 
Temporarily withdrawn, by necessity, from party participation, 
whether political or religious, his act would symbolise an 
unconditional trust both in life and in man; and also by impli- 
cation the interdependence of all. Thus his deliberate alienation 
is monastic only in contradistinction to the communality of 
discord, since it is motivated not by religious scruple alone but 
also by political awareness. The nature of modern warfare has 
made innocence its most vulnerable victim; and both the uni- 
versality of war and its inoffensive objective demand that 
experience endure the degradation of the innocent. This iden- 
tification with the child is by no means fortuitous, for the 
pacifist must lay aside those distinguishing insignia of the 
adult conferred by conscious acceptance of-creed, faction and 
nationality. 

Therefore, at aetime when by conflict the natidns of the world 
would justify their separateness, it is imperative that a body gf 
individuals assume the brotherhood that is being denied; and 
the presumption in their attitude is the normal presumption of 
faith which a proses that it is life’s ally and*acts for life. 
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Many arguments may be levelled against the pacifist, but the 
least convincing is that which labels him a non-realist since, 
at his hour of trial, he accepts the responsibility of becoming 
what he believes. A condition of reality, relative to the indi- 
vidual, may be defined in the words of Marx as that knowledge 
of necessity which is freedom; such knowledge is an act of 
imaginative acceptance which involves no compromise and no 
coercion. This truth the pacifist would embody, in the name of 
life and human brotherhood, recognising the inevitability of 
his obligation as a complement in the dual nature of necessity. 
That profound sentence from Blake: ‘‘AIl that can be anni- 
hilated must be annihilated” is applicable here: for man cannot 
be defined within the circle of earth but only as a co-operator 
with life, a partner in reciprocal need and recreated integration. 
Therefore life is guarded by death lest life should be betrayed ; 
and man, when he fails to act creatively, must move towards 
a crisis in which, like Samson, he pulls down his imprisoning 
systems upon his own head. 

Such a crisis would seem to be nearing its fulfilment now; 
and, in the knowledge of necessity, the man who fights and the 
man who refuses to fight are seen to be no longer irreconcilable 
entities, but witnesses to the alternative process of recreation. 
The concomitant to systemic disintegration is the reaffirming 
of individual integrity; in other words, there is a limit to the 
dehumanising tendency in institutions beyond which exploita- 
tion and endurance cannot go. Since true brotherhood implies 
the ratification of individuality, the pacifist, during a period 
of institutional transition, becomes the embodiment of both; 
hence the personal nature of his profession. His testimony 
cannot be incorporately borne, but functions by what might 
be called a condition of co-operative isolation; each person 
polarised to the same faith but unpledged to one another: this 
is symptomatic of the unconditional trust demanded by life, 
the rock upon which all systems are erected and decay. We are 
now in a position to align the words of Blake on annihilation 
with the ultimate necessity of being directly responsible to life; 
and this ig essentially the Christian belief in sonship which pre- 
supposes brotherhood. The universality of the oncoming 
struggle is premonitory of our need, namely the socialising of 
the Christian credence by classlessness and the disappropriation 
of economic privilege: the establishment of these will also 
necessitate the rebirth of ecclesiastical government and 
orthodoxy. ° ( 


Pacifist Faith and Necessity IOI 


We may now indicate briefly the philosophic implications 
which can be derived from a pacifist attitude such as the above. 
The inter-relationship between the individual and system is 
seen to be a relative aspect of free-will and necessity; and the 
condition of wholeness is the willing acceptance of necessity. 
Since, however, a system is but a relative need, it commands 
only a temporary allegiance and in time is changed or dis- 
carded. During transition it still remains a necessity for such 
as are unconscious of the need for change, and the consequent 
struggle but manifests the death which is in it. Yet, at such a 
moment, those who would retain what is dying into the past 
and those who would confirm what is struggling to be born 
are both protagonists of system, and the reality which human 
effort symbolises demands the representative component of 
individuality. This is the temporal aspect of the real; past, 
present, future—and the representatives of individuality and 
the present, alienated temporarily from systemic implication, 
maintain their integrity by the consciousness of their necessity 
as witnesses to a life-need. In the eternal and omnipresent 
aspect of reality the cosmos as system postulates its complement 
of essential life; in theologic terms the universe is God’s neces- 
sity: and this also is conformable with Christian faith which 
affirms that God is love; for the necessity of love is to create 
and recreate. From these considerations we surmise that, in a 
classless world, the ultimate demand made upon orthodoxy will 
be the acceptance of the reciprocal nature of the necessity which 
unites God and humankind. 


His Hands 


HEY cannot take my hands away.” 

His hands, his poor pathetic hands 
Whose strength once gripped a shovel shaft 
Condemned to twine behind his backs 
To spare his coat the Exchange wall. e 

“Your hands away ! Sign there my man.” 


“Take my hands and let them be 
Consecrated, dole, to thee.” 
) J- H. WATSON 


Guests at the Manger 


HEN Christ kept court in stable dim 

(Sing low! Sing slow! Goodwill and peace !) 
The War-Lords eame with gifts to Him. 
(Sing slow! Sing low! Let hatreds cease !) 


The Child that fed at Mary’s breast— 

He turned and sighed, as in unrest. 

(Sing low! Sing slow! Goodwill and peace !) 
And Mary bent her head to heed 

And hear the thoughts that in Him stirred, 
For she’d the wit His mind to read, 
Although not yet He’d lisped a word. 


And she full bold with innocence 

Said: “Sirs! Take not with us offence, 
For This, my Son, well loves all men 
And comes to save them, as I ken; 

But He’s still new to human life 

And signs of stress and storm and strife 
Disturb Him while He sucks, you see! 
Those hands of yours that smell of blood 
They set Him dreaming of the Rood, 
Those eyes of yours, so fierce and bright, 
They hint at His betrayal-night.’’ 

(Sing slow! Sing low! Let hatreds cease !) 


So turned they, silent, from the place; 

But she, that Woman full of grace, 

Spoke on: “Yet noble gifts ye bring’ 

And good, your words that hail Him king, 

Your courage and your piety. 

Tis just to cleanse your hands from stain 

And from your eyes to wipe the scorn, 

And them, with joy, to come again > 

And keep with us the Feast till morn. 

Aye, keep the Feast right merrily P’ 

(Sing strong! Sing long! The Feast of Peace ! 

oie soft! Sing oft! All hate shall cease !) 
G. M. HORT 


w 


” 


JACK COMMON 


MERRY ? MAS TO YOU 


T always seems to me a pretty shameful thing that at the 

end of every year we still have nothing more to celebrate 
than the shop-staled mechanical feast of Christmas. Fancy, 
not in two thousand years has anyone brought us better 
tidings than that! Or none so good that we’d make a place for 
them in the calendar and throw parties to the memory of them. 
Surely, you would think, the time has come for another bit of 
good news about ourselves, a revelation as they call it. What 
vou see by the old one’s light is so completely depressing, a 
fearful world of monstrous oppressions and hatreds most mons- 
trously equipped, that if it wasn’t that everyone sees the same 
thing you’d be ready to count yourself out for a d.t.-er and 
allow your friends to lead you away to a safe place. 

All the same, and damn the evidence, I think we ought to 
keep a bit of incredulity with regard to this hell-view of ours. 
True, it is confirmed again in the propaganda of the parties 
that wish to change it. They’ve gone taut and grim, all of them, 
and given up the dalliance with pleasant Utopias which every 
party ought to exercise the imagination on. Right and left 
alike have nothing but bad news for you. They actually com- 
pete in being hard and unidealistic. They show you fact, 
reality, necessity, that is, the balloon-pricking, deflating, 
sobering things, because they feel that to face the world as it 
is, we must awaken out of the liberal dream of progress and. 
its derivatives. That world-as-it-is—I don’t know about you, but 
all my life I have been dogged and daunted by the miserable 
wisdom of the world-as-it-is. Its professors are always right, of 
course; they’ve got such a store of obvious facts and plain 
truths that they'll lay you a macadamised course through life 
on which you'd never know the pain of living but for the 
accident of some irregular agency fetching you a kick in the 
pants. 

Well, now they’ve got a real terror of a wérld to Warn you 
about. You are very liable to have your imagénation chilled 
and your attitude disciplined without any exhortion beyond, 
the mere pointing to that zero-hour which stands over our® 
magnificently organised chaos. How are you going to find the 
Saving bit of fun which will rescue you from the regimenters 
now? We are api ən back to first principles, to the unacknow- 
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ledged strengths of the most insecure of folk. Life would be 
nothing but boredom and misery were it not for the bit of 
warmth and invincibility we all keep, which gives us a lift over 
the tough places and sometimes will set the dullest lad gallop- 
ing right out of his true career. It always rejoices me to hear 
of the bank cashier who,.after fifteen years irreproachable con- 
duct, suddenly does a bunk with the funds. Good for him, I 
think, may his flame never grow less. People do not live unless 
they can become unpredictable sometimes, and overlive the 
small wisdom of the social disciplines that normally keep them 
tethered to the wheel. That shows there’s fire on their hearths. 
« There are millions and millions of us, all with this bit of fire 
burning, and all taken for granted except when some uneasy 
ruler suddenly fears he might be standing on a volcano. But 
this fire is seldom dangerous. It is a good, the steady unshakable 
goodness of ordinary folk at which all the leaders and aris- 
tocracies have warmed their behinds since the beginning of 
things, generally without recognising it as a value even. They 
dare not, you see; for it is to the interest of leaders to pretend 
that they do all the stuff, and that if they were to pack up for 
any reason then there’d be immediate anarchy and chaos. So, 
but have another look at this world of ours that gives us the 
jim-jams. Anarchy and chaos most efficiently led it promises 
to be. Suppose the leadership smashes and thc efficiency cracks, 
should we be any worse off? 
That has happened before, and one such occasion we still 
honour in the worn old Christmas ritual. The news which the 
. Christians once brought us was that the unconquerable vitality 
of the most humble life is able to endure the shattering of States 
and to create a communion out the bare faith in its own flame. 
A man who had nothing, and was nothing, and looked a puppet 
of the powers that be, nevertheless could overlive all negating 
circumstances because of his spark of divinity, his soul as thev 
called it. Only if he believed, though, if he backed himself and 
his communion and stood ready to count the world well lost 
while Christians had their salvation. That called for a magni- 
ficent dating, must have done; but we cannot appreciate it 
because the whole matter, and all its terms have been re-enacted 
countless times in very dumb show and on altogether inapt 
“occasions. Besides, there was a heavy price I pay for this 
proclamation, and we are paying it. 
The Christians were committed to a twin-vision from the 
start. They found a bit of eternity in their defithless community 
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of souls, but only at the expense of separating-off a temporal 
world. They saw soul and body, spirit and matter; instead of 
the simple pagan pantheism, two worlds, and one of them 
negatived and deprived of divinity. This revelation turned all 
eyes inward and led to an astonishing exploration of purely- 
human potentialities; it achieved a tremendous feat of abstrac- 
tion in getting so many men to contemplate their human 
essence and private destiny apart from the rest of creation; it 
did for a long time hold many peoples bound merely in the 
sympathetic linking of a shared faith. That was while the first 
vision was so fresh and attractive that Christians willingly kept 
their eyes averted from the negative scene shown in the second, 
part of the dualism. But such a discipline is highly-strained” 
and cannot be held to forever. All that can be seen by the light 
of a faith will be seen in the end. Thus it comes about that we 
live in a world almost wholly illuminated by the negative 
Christian vision of spirit and matter. And we think it hell. 
The company of souls on their pilgrimage to eternity have 
become for us egos on the make. It is almost as hard now for 
aman not to worry about his ego as it was once for the Roman 
to begin to care about his soul. We go no more to monasteries 
to have our spirit shapen to the true path, but instead pursue 
bodily health in hospitals where the mechanics of the flesh have 
been so well pored over. The angels have departed but the 
germs remain. We neither worship the sun in pagan style nor 
ignore him as a gesture of the abstract Creator. For us, he is 
Calibanised, still bereft of divinity, but granted a measurable 
potency in common with the rest of the unhallowed heavens. 
Think what future peoples will make of our present astro-’ 
nomical myths if they ever come to read of them. That curious 
uncanny field of space in which the great silent spheres circle 
in the unending somnambulism of unliving laws, pricking out 
accidental constellations with the light from a million years 
off, where the lovely veil of the nebulas hides no more than an 
empty phosphorescence, the stars are not truly seen till magni- 
hed into little orbs of no pulse, and the moon swings dead and 
cratered, mounting her orbit at the pull of a grawitational 
chain. This is the celestial view left to us when divinity was 
drained off and wé did not take our eyes away too. But it is a 
myth, you know, a queer sort of death-myth. I don’t believe, 
it, except as a.reflection of what is happening down in the 
human communities. 
There too the a of abstraction is complete. The only 
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way men can be governed now is by treating them as strictly 
physical entities, average men, masses, statistical ciphers, and 
organising great numbers of them into planetary units of 
terrific physical power. That is to use the technique we have 
acquired in handling devitalised matter over men. Well, it is 
all we can do, lacking any other knowledge than that derived 
from the old Christian twin-vision. Therefore, expect fresh 
news. Let us keep a rough incredulity with regard to every 
device of leadership and the plans for our salvation, especially 
when they involve saving civilisation. You know, the great 
majority of the people on this globe do not really belong to 
„its civilisation at all. That is not to say they have none. There 
have been many of the kind of culminations we call civilisa- 
tions, and all of them are alive somewhere, ready to be used 
and adapted to context, if the present one is likely to fail. 
There are many ways of getting a living, of marrying, and of 
making war. Now when folk who are not leaders are pushedé 
out of the dominant life-mode, they sometimes lapse into a 
curious innocence, the necessary prelude for any fresh world- 
vision. They completely lose the prevailing consciousness, as 
you and I probably never can. The pity of it is, of course, from 
our point of view, this seems a terrible retrogression. All the 
arts and graces seem to be falling away, and society seems to 
be.at the mercy of barbarians. Well, who else would be wide 
open to the wonder of a new world, or able to step into it with 
a natural grace? We'd better keep a sympathetic eye on the 
fellow next door, and see that our own bit of incorrigible , 
_ humanity is still kicking. Maybe next year we'll have a better 
` thing than Christmas to bring in the wassail for. 


R. A. F. 


HO fills this lovely world with woe? 

Who blasts this land with scorching breath ? 
Who makes’these boys stand in a row 
To learn the numbered rules of death ? e 


Who chokes their hearts? Who drains their pride 
And channels it to ends obscene? r 
Subjects their wills to fratricide— 

Bends babes to cogs in war’s machine? { 
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It is the man who cannot see 
The kingly beauty of a tree: 


Who knows the rules of right and wrong, 
But cannot hear the blackbird’s song : 


Who snatches greedily at power, 
But stands mumchance before a flower. 


It is the man whose passing by 
Blots greeting from the traveller’s eye: 


Whose slow pulse throbs to loss and gain, 
But never to his brother’s pain : 


Whose senses, fevered by success, 
Are cold to infant happiness: 


Whose loveless heart has never known 
The life within an honest stone— 


This is the man, half-deaf, half-blind, 
Who rains down plagues upon his kind; 
And being in his soul a slave 
Digs for these boys a dreadful grave. 
D. L. P, 


School Prayers 


IX hundred herded slips of Original Sin— 

Impossible not to believe in Original Sin 
When you must drive and tend it, batter in, 
Persuade, suggest, induce by contrary : 
“Thou shalt not do this thing !’’ the casuistry 
Of Social Sin—six hundred heads of hair 
Tousled or stiff with oil, bowed in prayer. 


After the prayer the hymn, of heavenly joys, 
Victorian-oriental, meaningless 
And chartce-invested as the Sticky mess 
Of subjects, impots, games—yet, through the whim e 
That gave the fallen angels’ throats to boys, 
They sang that second verse like Seraphim. 

: R. N. CURREY 


* 


GEORGE ORWELL 


POLITICAL REFLECTIONS ON 
THE CRISIS 


N all the controversies pver the Popular Front, the question 
least often debated has been whether such a combination 
could actually win an election. 

It was obvious enough from the start that a Popular Front in 
England would be something quite different from the French 
Popular Front, which was brought into being by an internal 
Fascist threat. If it were formed it would be, more or less 
avowedly, for the purpose of war against Germany. What was 
the use of saying that collective security and so forth meant 
peace and not war ? Nobody believed it. The point really under 
debate was whether left-wingers ought to support a war which 
meant bolstering up British imperialism. The advocates of the | 
Popular Front shouted ‘“‘Stop Hitler!’ and its opponents 
shouted “No line-up with capitalists !’’ But both seem to have 
taken it for granted that if a Popular Front were formed the 
British public would vote for it. 

Then came the war crisis. What happened ? It is too early to 
say with absolute certainty, but if the signs are worth anything 
the crisis revealed two things. One, that the British people will 
go to war if they are told to; the other, that they don’t want 
war and will vote against any party which stamps itself as a 
war party. When Chamberlain came back from Munich he was | 
not booed and execrated but greeted by miles of cheering 
people. And it does not greatly matter that afterwards, when 
all was safe, there was a certain revulsion, on the strength of 
which Labour may win a few by-elections. In the decisive 
moment the mass of the people swung over to Chamberlain’s 
side, and if the General Election revives the spirit of the crisis, 
as in all probability it will, they will do the same again. And yet 
for two years past the News Chronicle, the Daily Worker, 
Reynolds’s, the New Statesman, and the sponsors of the Left 
Book Club had been deluding themselves and part of their 
public that the,entire British nation, barring a few old gentle- 
men in West End Clubs, wanted nothing better than a ten- 
gillion-dead war in defence of democracy. 

Why was it possible for a mistake of such magnitude to be 
made? Mainly because a small body of noise-makers can for a 
while give the impression that they are mor numerous than 
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they are. The mass of the people are normally silent. They do 
not sign manifestoes, attend demonstrations, answer question- 
naires or even join political parties. As a result it is very easy 
to mistake a handful of slogan-shouters for the entire nation. 
At first sight a membership of 50,000 for the Left Book Club 
looks enormous. But what is 50,000 in a population of 
30,000,000 ? To get a real idea of the Balance of forces one ought 
not to be watching those 5,000 people who are making’ a noise 
in the Albert Hall: one ought to be watching those 5,000,000 
outside who are saying nothing, but who are quite possibly 
thinking, and who will cast their votes at the next election. It 
is just this that propaganda organisations such as the Left Book 
Club tend to prevent. Instead of trying to assess the state of 
public opinion they reiterate that they are public opinion, and 
they and a few people round them end by believing it. 

The net result of Strachey and Company’s efforts has been 
to give a totally false estimate of what the English people were 
thinking, and to push the leaders of the Labour Party a little 
further on the road to war. In doing so they have gone some 
distance towards losing Labour the election. 


(ii) 

So far as one can judge from the French Press, it seems clear 
that nobody in France, except the Communists and M. Kerillis, 
seriously wished for war. I think events showed that the 
Bnglish people did not wish for war either; but it would be 
absurd to pretend that there was not in England an influential 
minority which wished very ardently for war and howled with 
disappointment when they did not get it. And by no means all 
of these people were Communists. 

. type that seems to be comparatively rare in France is the 
war-hungry middle-class intellectual. Why should this type 
be commoner in one country than in the other ? One can think 
of several subsidiary reasons, but the question can probably 
be answered satisfactorily with a single word: Conscription. 

Compared with England, France is a democratic country, 
there are fewer privileges attaching to status, and military ser- 
vice is not at all easy to dodge. Nearly every adult Frenchman 
has done his service and has the harsh discipline of the French 
army well fixed in his memory. Unless he is over age or in ap 
exceptionally sheltered position, war means to him something 
quite different from what it means to a middle-class English- 
man. It means a notice on the wall, ‘Mobilisation Generale, É 
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and three weeks later, if he is unlucky, a bullet in his guts. 
How can such a man go about irresponsibly declaring’ that 
“we” ought to declare war on Germany, Japan and anyone 
else who happens to be handy? He is bound to regard war 
with a fairly realistic eye. 

One could not possibly say the same of the English intelli- 
gentsia. Of all the left-wing journalists who declare day in and 
day out that if this, that and the other happens ‘‘we’’ must 
fight, how many imagine that war will affect them personally? 
When war breaks out they will be dong what they are doing 
at present, writing propaganda articles. Moreover, they are well 
aware of this. The type of person who writes articles for the 
political Left has no feeling that “‘war’’ means something in 
which he will actually get hurt. “War”? is something that 
happens on paper, a diplomatic manceuvre, something which 
is of course very deplorable but is ‘‘necessary’’ in order to 
destroy Fascism. His part in it is the pleasantly stimulating 
one of writing propaganda articles. Curiously enough, he may 
well be wrong. We do not yet know what a big-scale air-raid is 
like, and the next war may turn out to be very unpleasant even 
for journalists. But these people, who have been born into 
the monied intelligentsia and feel in their bones that they belong 
to a privileged class, are not really capable of foreseeing any 
such thing. War is something that happens on paper, and 
consequently they are able to decide that this or that war is 
““necessary’’ with no more sense of personal danger than in 
deciding on a move at chess. 

Our civilisation produces in increasing numbers two types, 
the gangster and the pansy. They never meet, but each is 
necessary to the other. Somebody in eastern Europe ‘“‘liqui- 
dates’ a Trotskyist; somebody in Bloomsbury writes a justi- 
fication of it. And it is, of course, precisely because of the utter 
softness and security of life in England that the yearning for 
bloodshed—bloodshed in the far distance—is so common among 
our intelligentsia. Mr. Auden can write about ‘‘the acceptance 
of guilt for the necessary murder’’ because he has never com- 
mitted a murder, perhaps never had one of his friends mur- 
dered, possibly neer even seen a murdered man’s corpse. The 
presence of this utterly irresponsible intelligentsia, who ‘‘took 
up”? Roman Catholicism ten years ago, ‘‘take up’ Communism 
to-day and will “take up” the English variant of Fascism a 
few years hence, is a special feature of the English situation. 
Their importance is that with their money, influence and 
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literary facility they are able to dominate large sections of the 
Press. 
(iii) 


Barring some unforeseen scandal or a really large disturbance 
inside the Conservative Party, Labour’s chances of winning 
the General Election seem very small. If any kind of Popular 
Front is formed, its chances are probably less than those of 
Labour unaided. The best hope would seem to be that if Labour 
is defeated, the defeat may drive it back to its proper ‘‘line.”’ 

But the time-factor is all-important. The National Govern- 
ment is preparing for war. No doubt they will bluff, shuffle 
and make further concessions in order to buy a little more time 
—still, they are preparing for war. A few people cling to the® 
belief that the Government’s war preparations are all a sham 
or even that they are directed against Soviet Russia. This is 
mere wish-thinking. What really inspires it is the knowledge 
that when Chamberlain goes to war with Germany (in defence 
of democracy, of course) he will be doing what his opponents 
demand and thus taking the wind out of their sails. The atti- 
tude of the British governing class is probably summed up in 
the remark I overheard recently from one of the Gibraltar 
garrison: ‘‘It’s coming right enough. It’s pretty clear Hitler’s 
going to have Czechoslovakia. Much better let him have it. 
We shall be ready by 1941.’ In fact, the difference between 
the warmongers of the right and the warmongers of the left 
is merely strategic. 

The real question is how soon the Labour Party will start 
effectively opposing the Government’s war plans. Suppose that 
war actually breaks out. Some of the more soft-boiled left-wing: 
papers have recently been discussing the ‘‘conditions’’ on 
which the Labour Party should ‘“‘support’’ the Government in 
case of war. As though any Government at war could permit 
its subjects to make ‘“‘conditions’’! Once war has started the 
left-wing parties will have the choice of offering unconditional 
loyalty or being smashed. The only group large enough to be 
capable of resisting, and perhaps even of scaring the Govern- 
ment away from war, is the Labour Party. But if it,does not 
begin soon it may never do so. Two years, even a year, of tacit 
acquiescence in preparation for war,eand its power will have 
been broken. 

When and if Labour loses the election, the cry will be raised 
that if we had’ had a Popular Front the election could have 
been won. This may obscure the issue for a long tfme, perhaps 
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even for two years. Hence more Popular Frontism, more bran- 
dishing of fists and shouts for a ‘‘firm line,” more clamour for 
overwhelming armaments—in short, more pushing of the 
Government in the direction in which it is going. So long as 
Labour demands a ‘‘firm line’’ which entails the risk of war, 
it cannot make any but a sham resistance to the fascising pro- 
cess which war-preparation implies. What is the use of asking 
for a ‘‘strong’’ foreign policy and at the same time pretending 
to oppose increased working hours, reduced wages, Press 
censorship and even conscription? The retort will always be 
the same: “How can we keep Hitler in check if you obstruct 
rearmament?” War, and even war-preparation, can be used 
as an excuse for anything, and we may be sure the Government 
will make full use of its opportunities. In the end a perception 
of what is happening may drive the Labour Party back to its 
proper “line.” But how soon will that end come? 

On September 28th the National Council of Labour made 
one of the few sensible moves that were made during the whole 
war-crisis. It appealed over the radio to the German people to 
resist Hitler. The appeal did not go far enough, it was self- 
righteous in tone and contained no admission that British 
capitalism, like German Nazism, has its faults; but it did at 
least show some perception of the right method of approach. 
What hope is there of that method being followed up if the 
Labour Party continues much longer on the path of jingoism 
and imperialism? It may be that sooner or later the mere fact 
of being in opposition will drive the Labour Party back to an 
anti-militarist and anti-imperialist line. But it will have to be 
sooner and not later. If it continues much longer in its present 
anomalous position, its enemies will eat it up. 


Martyrdom for Beauty 


EAUTY of Earth, make me your minister, 
"And in your scriptures let this pregnant hour 
Be written; and should such granted power 
Turn others’ hearts to passions Sinister, 
Then let them all my bootless chattels take, 
And nail me to a tree for Beauty’s sake. ° 
THOMAS B. RITFIELD 


ALAIN-FOURNIER ! 


THE MIRACLE OF THE 
FARMER’S WIFE 


(Translated by Jeanne Dark) 


HAD been in the country for more than a fortnight, in the 

village of Colombiére, with Jacques, Francoise and Isabelle, 
and every day Isabelle had said, laughing at each word: 

‘“‘Colombiére indeed! We pictured three ruined farms. round 
a dovecot, perched on a hillock, with thousands of pigeons 
flying away as we came near. But not at all! It’s a little pink 
and white town, spread out neatly along the road.’’ 

‘We expected to see peasants,” someone else said. ‘‘Some- 
times a few pass through in carriages without stopping.” 

I answered: ‘‘Have patience. Some day we'll go to the 
hamlet of Chevris together. You'll see: there’s nothing but an 
old, grey farm behind white gates and the school-house where 
I spent my childhood, boarding with the village schoolmaster. 
I shall make you acquainted with Beaulande and his wife, who 
farm Chevris.”’ 

“I shan’t count on it,’ said Francoise, and raising the 
window-curtain, leaning slightly forward, she peered into the 
distance. .. . “I’m looking to see where the country people’s 
carts go.” 

And she “looked” thus until the day when Jean Meaulnes, 
the son of the schoolmaster at Chevris, wrote us at last: 

I shall come to fetch you to-morrow in the trap, with 
Beaulande. Beaulande has changed a lot since the time 
when you knew him. He drinks. The little money he 
earned turned his head. He wants to send his youngest 
son, Claude, to board in Paris. His wife is heartbroken, 
the little boy doesn’t want to go and Beaulande thought 
you might persuade them. For they still talk about you 
here; they remember the time when you used to cross the 
yard like a little lord in your black smock with the big 
white collar. i : 

Mother Beaulande was saying.again only the other day: 
“Its fifteen years since then, but I can see him yet. He 
was about nine years old. He was leaning against a fire- 
dog wherf he said all of a sudden, after he’d watched me 
moving abgut the house for a long white: ‘Madame 
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Beaulande !’ ‘What is it, sweet one?’ ‘You're really like 
a sort of queen!’ ’’ and she laughed again, as she did then, 
her head thrown back, a long quiet laugh. 

She’s changed a lot, too, though, and grown a lot older. 
They say, I don’t know why, that Beaulande’s bad 
behaviour has upset her and that she’s gone slightly mad. 

Be sure to tell Isabelle and Francoise, so that they won’t 
be disappointed, that the peasants are not what they 
imagine, and that, besides, no one in the world can boast 
of really knowing them. 

It was a fine drive, along cross-country roads. Now and again 
we plunged beneath the branches of the hedgerows and the 
wheels crunched the fine sand in the ruts. Francoise said she 
felt as though she were travelling along the paths of some 
immense garden, under over-hanging trees. 

Then the road started to climb. We began to glimpse, 
through gaps in the hedges, beyond the more arid, grey land, 
a whole great, flowing countryside. 

“From our house,” said Beaulande, “‘in clear weather, you 
can see more than twenty miles of country.” And he named 
one by one those lost villages trembling on the furthest 
horizon. 

‘Paris is over there,” he said, laughing, and with a vague 
gesture of his whip he pointed to the valley which twisted and 
disappeared in the distance like some slow-moving river, veiled 
in mist, dotted with farms shut in by clumps of trees, forming 
small blue islands. 

He added: “The young ’un’ll be going there soon; the 
holidays are coming to an end.” 

Across this quiet countryside, where summer was nearly 
over, a train passed, like a regret. Its white smoke rose into the 
air close to us, behind a hedge. We heard it further on roaring 
across a little bridge, and we pictured the stream over there 
where this winter little Beaulande would no longer come 
silently, stealthily, to lay his lines between the brittle, frozen 
reeds. 

“There,” said Francoise, ‘‘is the train which will take him 
away. But*why dô they want him to go away. What if he 
doesn’t like his boarding-school? What if, he misses the 
country, as you did?” . 

“There was no doubt young Beaulande would miss the long 
winter days at Chevris, when, shut up in some fuSty class-room 
in a Parisian school, he was to watch the great,December rains. 
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which the wind drove against the window pane, or when, 
listening for some voice lost among his memories, he only 
heard, coming up from the street, the sad, imprisoned call of 
the pot-menders and the sellers of birds. 

He would no longer go, on white, frosty mornings, at seven 
o’clock, with the others, to wait at tha church door till the priest 
came out of his presbytery, rubbing his hands, to ring the little 
bell three times for catechism. 

How longingly he would remember those far-off mornings 
when, coming out of school at mid-day, he used to slip into the 
farm kitchen without a word to wait for his lunch. It had been 
thawing and pools of icy water had dripped from the barn-doos 
into the yard. He would eat quickly and go off at a run, his 
pockets filled with stewed chestnuts. 

In the evening, just before the angelus, when the village 
grocery-store is lit up and rings its bell, the young lady school- 
mistresses used to come and fetch their milk: they would wait a 
moment outside in the dark, until their turn came to be served, 
and when they went away they used to bow goodnight so 
graciously that the little peasant child would run to hide him- 
self in some barn, he felt so ashamed beside them. 

And sometimes, on Thursday mornings, when he got up, 
he found all the farm-yard and the fields over there, as far as 
the river, deep in snow. Far ¿way, in the hollows, were to be 
seen one or two farmsteads, like those in pictures and on 
calendars. Crouched between the snow and the lowering sky, 
leaning again a great dead tree, each one seemed entirely alone 
in the deserted countryside. ‘ 

Then, little Claude used to run straight down the road, turn- 
ing round now and again to look at the marks his clogs made 
in the snow; then, choosing the whitest, most sparkling spot, 
he would lie flat down on it, head foremost, to imprint his 
portrait there. 

In the afternoon, when he came back to the same spot, his 
chin hidden in the muffler which his mother made him wear, 
the top of his small, rough face whipped by the wind, he found 
intact the hollow which his body had made in thé snow. It 
seemed to him that no one would ever pass that way again; that 
he was the lord of all that white countryside, and he would go on 
his way across the great frozen afternoon, like a skater starting 
off across an immense lake, with a shout of joy! 

A prisoner in the class-room, when the watchtman came to 
light the lamps, pith what dreadful anguish he would remem- 
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ber the pure, frosty evenings which came to crown those 
beautiful winter days! Then, he used to come home, between 
the fields of snow, which at nightfall formed great, still patches 
of light, to the warm farmhouse, where the men’s work was 
almost done and where his mother was preparing the meal with 
the servants. She would take the little boy on to her knee, strip 
off his. stockings and slip them on to the tall, steel fire-dogs. 
Then, sitting in a corner of the vast, black hearth, she would 
stop a moment to warm her last-born’s bare legs. 


Between two thick hedges, the carriage threaded its way 
along a little winding road, brushing against the brambles, and 
came out suddenly in the yard at Chevris. In a neighbouring 
field, beside the entrance-gates, stood the threshing-machine. 
All morning it had been humming, like a great wasp caught 
in fine weather. | 

The men on top of the machine, in the dusty st «w, not 
wishing to take any notice of the visitors, went on with their 
rhythmical work, which is more like some arduous game. Only 
two of them straightened up, shading their eyes with their 
hands, to look at us. The others shouted a few words, lost in 
the noise of the thresher, which we could not hear and which 
we felt to be reproachful or hostile. l 

Meaulnes and Beaulande had gone off to look for little 
Claude. Getting out of the waggon, we remained motionless a 
moment in the middle of the yard, Francoise, Isabelle, Jacques 
and myself, feeling rather awkward and ridiculous, like four 
Englishmen just off the boat. I can still see Francoise, sò 
embarassed beneath the peasant’s stare, that she suddenly made 
as though to seek refuge against one of us. 

The door and the shutters of the great, black kitchen were 
open; but no one came out on to the topmost step to watch us 
arrive and to welcome us. We went in, and Meaulnes made us 
sit down round the table, on which was a dish of milk. 

Without saying good-day, or in so low a tone as to be 
inaudible, the farmer’s wife came in to wait on us. I recognised 
the roughs friendly face and made as though to go towards her. 
But, her head held low, she laid out the plates slowly, without 
a look at us, and went away again to a neighbouring room. 

+ “You must go and see her,” Beaulande had said; “you must 
talk to her; but you’ll find she’s not easy to getehold of.” 

I found her beside the low, red-curtained window, which was 
half blocked with marguerites from the grecn, thick-growing 
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garden. She was sewing obstinately and I saw at once I would 
not be able to ‘‘get hold of her.” 

When at length she raised her head to answer me, it was no 
longer the calm woman, nor the confident look of the peasant 
who used to smile at me in days gone by, which I saw, but a 
poor, haunted, desolate face, against which a stray lock of grey 
hair kept beating; and she spoke to me in her strong, country 
voice, as though she were addressing a band of men harassing 
her. Motionless, but raising her head at each word, she flung 
bitter reproaches at me: 

“Who in the world will look after his things?’’ she said, 
*fand who in the world will mend his linen? Is it you will care 
for him if he’s ill? So far from home, a hundred and ten miless 
he’ll never settle down; we'll never go to see him. Write 
letters? I can’t read and I can’t write P’ Never tiring, she went 
on: “We'd never sent our boys to other people, we'd never 
hired one out.” 

And when I said, somewhat shamefacedly, that it was his 
father’s wish: ‘‘Should we have listened to a man who drinks, 
to a lost man ?”’ 

She had put aside her work. She was standing close to the 
window, against the light, and I saw her again for a moment 
as she was long ago, when I was a country child like little 
Claude, mistress of four servants and in command of a whole 
troop of poultry, haranguing a sea of white chickens in the 
middle of the yard, slowly scattering great handfuls of millet 
and uttering a long-drawn-out cry, which lingered in the noon- 
tide and which served to summon from far away down the road, 
head down, two, three, four ... seven tardy chickens! : 

Beaulande, meanwhile, was 5 beating the surrounding ca 
in vain for trace of the child: 

“Hes hiding,” he said, with an angry laugh. “We can’t 
hold him.” 

Indeed, until our departure, young Beaulande remained in 
hiding, whether it was that the farm-hands were in league with 
him, or whether he had buried himself in one of those hides 
which only the country children know of, in the hollow Ra 
hay-rick or in a hole in the river bank. j 

In silent, obstinate revolt, he might stay there two whole 
days, without eating, without moving, as he did when the 
schoolmaster beat him unjustly. Perhaps, close beside us, in k 
corner of the farmstead in league against him, he was watching 
the departure af our little, disappointed band, angry and 
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derisive, and the moment we had turned the corner of the road, 
he would be seen suddenly mingling with the group of farm- 
hands and working silently. 


With the first heavy October rains, we left la Colombiére. In 
the early morning, when the ferns along the bank were still 
dripping in the mist, we passed by Chevris on foot, on our way 
to the train. 

From far away we heard someone singing in a great field 
beside the road and we stopped for a moment to listen in 
silence. I knew that working song, of which one can never be 
sure whether it be full of sorrow or of joy, that song which is 
like the endless conversation of a man with his beast, in winter, 
alone. But the man who sang in that slow voice, which dragged 
as did the feet of his oxen, had never before seemed to me so 
heartbroken in his solitude. 

It was Beaulande. We heard him at the end of the furrow 
slowly chide his team and stop the plough with a rattle of 
chains behind the hedge. He came towards us: 

“The young ’un’s been gone since the beginning of the 
week,” he said. “We persuaded him in the end. Only there it 
is, there’s bad news this morning.”’ 

He searched under his overall, in his belt, for a foldéd letter 
which he held out to me. The child wrote that he could never 
settle down there, that the others had beaten him and that he 
wanted to come home, ‘‘because,’’ he said, ‘my father’s at the 
plough and I’m sure he needs me.” 

“I did it for his good,” Beaulande said, lowering his head. 
‘I suppose I was wrong. I took care to hide the letter at home; 
but the mistress seems to suspect something.” 

Our train was signalled. We heard the little station bell in 
the valley. We had to leave Beaulande and go on our way, 
after consoling him as best we could. For a long while we knew 
nothing of what took place at the farm after our departure, and 
it was Jean Meaulnes who told me, the other day, the following 
story : 

That same evening, as darkness fell, there had arisen between 
the farmer and hî wife, in one of the stables, one of those 
storms before which everyone flees, because they are rare and 
terrible. They break the silent peace of the farmhouse and the 
eStablished order of things. No one knows who is master, and 
the servant who usually obeys the wife is afraid to go near the 
farmer. $ è 
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They had known the same anguish when Beaulande’s 
brother, who went mad, used to prowl round the grounds every 
night, trying to fire the ricks; and again, recently, when one 
of the servants reported that Beaulande was prowling’ round her. 

So that evening, in the heart of the farm, there was a great, 
silent unrest. The shepherd, seeing the farmer’s wife all 
trembling, wanted to give her a hand. He forgot to bring in 
the sheep, who stayed a long while, huddled one against the 
other, bleating in the yard. Finally, the oldest of the servants 
had gone, wrapped in thought, into the mare’s stable to milk 
the cows; and Beaulande had asked her roughly what she was 
doing there. g 

It upset her. It was she who, every morning, or rather ever 
night about three o’clock, used to get up first to put the 
water on to boil for the soup. As soon as she woke, she got up 
that night, as usual, broke some sticks and filled the pan with 
water. It was then that, crouching down, her chin sunk on her 
breast, dreaming before the water as it began to swirl and to 
sing, she heard the twelve strokes of midnight strike. 

She had risen three hours too soon. 

Her work was too far forward for her to think of going back 
io bed. To fill in time, she decided to go a round of the 
grounds, lantern in hand. An icy rain was falling and her lan- 
tern went. out twice. She kept on her way, not knowing why, 
and going into the warm stable where the mares were asleep on 
their four feet, the old woman, greatly alarmed, raised her 
lantern and turned it round on a level with her eyes. The white 
mare was missing, and the old low trap was not in the shed. . 

She understood immediately that the farmer’s wife had fled. 
And she began to murmur something to herself. 

She wakened the farmer, who ran to summon his neighbour, 
Jean Meaulnes, and for a long while they sought together in 
the mud, by the light of the lantern, for the wheel marks which 
the rain had effaced. 

For two days the search went on in vain in the neighbour- 
hood. Beaulande, overcome, said nothing. Only, from time to 
time, he repeated the same words: ° ° 

‘“My wife’s lost. She can’t find her way. She doesn’t know 
the roads. She’s lost in the marl-pits.”’ 

On the third day, very early in the morning, Jean Meaulnes, 
who was to go with the farmer to beat the countryside again, 


awoke in his low-ceilinged room. He turned over in bed. 
i 
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’ Framed in the dark window, as in stained-glass, the deep reds, 
blues and yellows of the rising sun were coming to light. A fine 
rain began to wet the pane. 

He dressed softly and went downstairs. It was already light. 
But it was the dim light of very early morning: that light, pale 
and clear as moonlight, ig which it seems that all things are 
set as on a Stage, before life begins in earnest. 

He went out. The little school-gate creaked and swung back 
heavily. In the hamlet, a cock crowed. Then all became still 
and silent again. Meaulnes started off along the path which 
led to the Beaulande’s house. He was listening to his even step, 
the only sound to be heard at that hour, and to the deep, slow 
beating of his heart, when, raising his head, he caught sight, 
ten paces further on, of a stationary trap at the white gate. He 
said to himself, half aloud: 

“Tt looks like Claude Beaulande and his mother.” 

On the seat, indeed, a woman in a white bonnet, leaning for- 
ward, seemed to be waiting in the yard for someone to come 
and open the gate for her. Little Claude beside her, an old 
blackened straw hat pulled down over his eyes, was sitting 
shivering. | 

The mare, her head drooping between her forelegs, seemed 
to be worn out, as though she had travelled all night. The 
lantern, still alight, cast a strange light on the beast’s rump. 
And the fine rain was still falling and making the straw spread 
beneath the traveller’s feet shine dimly. 

Just as Meaulnes was about to call to the woman, someone 
opened the big gates from inside and the trap, with a jolt, 
entered the yard. 

While the farm-hand began to unharness the mare, the 
woman and child got out of the trap slowly, backwards, after 
the fashion of country people, and the mother went to knock 
on the door. aa 

From inside came the sound of the servant’s clogs approach- 
ing slowly; she opened the shutter, then the door :. 

‘Greetings, mistress,” she said, in a low, strangled voice. 
“So you brought him back??? . 

. “I had to,” the other replied simply. Then she went away, 
into the room, into the darkness, to change her dress for the 
day’s work. : 
The rain had stopped. The village was wakingeup. From the 
hillside the bells pealed out, as on a holiday morning, for the 
seven o’clock service. 
a 
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“J OO! Viere’s a warder walking backwards eud forwards 
along the bridge,” one vigilant woman exciatned. 

She was right. Phe bricge was a quarter of. mile from tlie 
roadway; beycaa it wero shrubs in which other warders were 
ahung ur patag, “sea Dy weie allotments looking like som 
sleograph of the feudal strip-feld. Behind these was the prison 
—a coliection of grey stone buildings which looked very mus) 
ike the old type a woollen mills, ps haps a littl: more diab arc 
eersoenality-demolishing. They chill the ma rows and defeat ve 
spirit of ‘ne interred. ines oi little windows. Grey stones v nere- 
ever you look. And a big wall encasing tis fot, 

some nine convicts were resting in the shade, som. three 
warders were with them. As | watched, thev shuflec upwards 
and entered the prison. They were orob ably men who ñau been 
on light work in the feld and were being tak œ in for some nur- 
pore. The July sun had wired them. Tre men tu she quarev would 
be much mere tireu. My walking nad maae me deviishty 

giye oat abow ube quaurymene Chey’a Le hupse, ‘eo; 
nut would peir hunger be cep cased Yil. the ene cvine thot | 
oe men migni be so underien as to be ae norss Mune awi 

“TS! l l 

es TMM 1G toa SHOP. anu octane amorest peopic who scemcd 
10 have pot a thrill from the grey spectacie, Pate, nui crumbs, 
but a Fail ooann loaf. 1 bectered it with Devon cream, and 
mrnchca well-salied lettuce. f ate heaps of it a, oot drank 
ux cups of ea, and like a full philistine puffed rings ot smoke 
‘rom my pipe which induced me to reflection. 1 cou'dn’t be a 
BOE philistine, for my anarchic beliefs cine uppermosi, Old 
van Godwin, and all my vice Dook cronies spoke louder rean 
ike babble of sentimentalis.s. ih law was essentially tice. t- 
ol Law meant suppression Ly coercion, | harmea ‘he 
suppressed and the suppressors. the custi dian as wei ar the 
bow in USOG) . T though: discursively of al hae ov things 
oth, sher all, is the totality of all the bits and pieces of N" 
eSa age ao side of society. Through the anes, man ai Gis 
rolasuips, or in hi» submission to rutes, had suffered. Taw. 
‘wie, ana power, were domination. Wars, persecutions, emort- 
mos of wos ood been the result of sucieves that had Feen 
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founded on voluntary or involuntary giving up of individual ` 
liberty. And the wise-acres had said that giving up of liberty ` 
had given us justice, freedom, and brotherhood. Throughout 
the centuries it had given us men treading the miliwheel, puii 
ing the cannon, and using the scabbard`at the commands of. 
other men. : 

Government has always been mostly dependent on force. | 
And Dartmoor has probably housed as many noble men as it has 
criminals. Americans (whose grandchildren we now desire as 
allies), were placed there for fighting for their independence; 
Frenchmen for fighting for their country. Englishmen who 
regarded killing’ as crime were placed there in the Great War 
period when societies, that were none anarchic, flung them- 
selves at one another. . 

The sun was a bit lower when I walked to the main entrance 
of the prison. A warder was stood against the gate; another 
one was sat on horseback. Three prisoners, in blue-grey dress, 
were taken in by a young six-foot warder. They were smiling. 
I can only account for this by assuming that their time was 
nearly up. 

“Tove on there,” shouted the mounted warder to me. ‘They 
are coming down,” he said to the standing warder. 

I sauntered up the road and looked over a wall, and sure 
enough there was a gang of some fifty convicts trudging down 
from a hill. Their escorts carried rifles. It was a slow, grey-blue 
picture, interrupted by stops on the part of the gang, and 
movements on my part, because of the horseman’s trotting up 
and down the road. The men tramped along a well-trod road, 
and disappeared; probably in an old roofless barn, waiting for 
the next order to move. As I came down the road a gang of 
fifty other convicts were being swept hastily across the road 
and through the terror-striking gates. They looked as represen- 
taiive as any crowd of fifty that one could pick haphazard from 
the popular side of a foctball gate. In sensitiveness and educa- 
tion some of them were ahead of their keepers; others seemed 
more subnormal than vicious; others a match for the brawn of 
the warders. It was detestable to see men with rifles over other 
men. It was horrible to think that men went through such 
debasing, iron, regimentation. Think of it: doing from five 
tô fourteen years, with a man in blue, with a rifle in his hands, 
over you. Every day you would be wanting to escape, and he 
would be thcre. Think of the desperation that must come over 
the men, due to the hopelessness of their doom. Fourteen years 
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ender such conditions must make the human ueart of wan 
contemplate murder, And all the time they arc contemplaiing, 
there is that infernal, damnable rifle, and the man out to keep 
his damnable job. Men will risk their lives for the chance cf a 
few days get-av-v. Prisons are vindictive, and crime can never 
he abolished by them. 

Man feels well when striving voluntary in an elemental vay 
with the things that can be conquered trom the wastes of 
wildness. He takes on a sublime grandeur. His work does. 
his bowels-good. He is smiting away and thinking of the night, 
of his wife, of the kiddies who will run to him as he goes from 
his work. He has the chance of love in his heart. Happy is the 
quarryman by choice. But when he is a prisoner, even Nature's 
structure seems cheerless and defeating. A free man can get 
glory from the burning summer’s sun, and maybe exhilarations 
from tweuty-five degrees of frost, but to the prisener such 
things must be... 

Going back to the tent in the eventide there was a blue pic- 
ture before me. I had been quarrelling with Mr. Phillpots a out 
his Devon blue scene. Now I felt that I had done Lin e: 
injustice. Mr. Phillpots, you worship your Dartmoor late in 
the day. ft is first, mist-coloured in the early mornings; this 
creeps along and then rises, and then all is a gorgeous green; 
truc there is a little blue-red in the heather, but the green, it 
green. outs everything. But you are right, you poor ser; in 
the evening it is blue, and the sky does make many pretty 
pic us, Most of your Dartmoor and Devon was got from the 
poetry of the night- drawing sky. It is in the sky where the blue 
hills and glens are—the blue horizon, the blue rippling, laugh- 
ing sea, the precipices of good blue warmth, the blue woods 
and blue caves, and the blue granite and blue forests. The 
blue comes with last glow of the sun as it sinks. Silver sun in 
the morning, golden at mid-day, glowing. red at the setting; 
blistering and life-giving, you change the colours. And when 
you've gone, all is black, till out comes the moon, and then, 
y\in, Phillpots, all is green again. 


cate 


“Lovt conquers want of love as water conquers 4 e. Man's 
deeds oi love to-day are like taking one cup of water to seve è 
-artluad of wood on fire. When the fire is nat put out, they say : 

‘Water does not conquer fre!’ And this again so encom ages 
neir want of love that at last all of it is gone.” Mencius. 


MAX PLOWMAN 


SOME VALUES IN HAMLET 
am 


A WHOLE commentary might be written upon the modern, 
lg vulgar presentation of Hamlet as a weak egotist who com- 
pensates for his inabiiity to tackle the actual problems of lfe 
by inking refuge in morbid philosophy. Such a commentary 
would show how every age finds its own portrait in Hasalet. 
The Victorian tendency to weaken the character uniil he 
becoines a miserable moralist was no doubt due to the prc- 
nounced shoralising tendencies of the nineteenth century. In 
a later generation it has been customary to give the part 
characteristics of the ‘‘greenery-yallery, Grosvenor Gallery’ 
tradition, and to this day it is made to retain the esthetic taint. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet was certainly a young man of taste, and 
since he is almost the only one of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes 
who is not a barbarian in some respect, it was natural that in a 
decadent period he should be made to reflect the fin de siécle 
manner. The adaptation is only one more tribute to the univer- 
sality of the character. Tne Hamlet of every age will naturally 
tend to conform to the prevailing idea of what a poet ought to 
be, and the popular tdea of the poet in our times has been of 
the zesthete and the intellectual; but a little historical senst, and 
half an eye for the text, will show a wide disparity between 
the posturing emotional figure we have had to put up with, 
and the man Shakespeare intended. 

To begin with: Hamlet was, and must remain, an Eliza- 
bethan character. He must therefore be a man of parts, and 
not at all the weedy Tom Noddy of our tradition: a type that 
would never have escaped the derision of the groundlings at 
the Globe. In an age when every man of parts was first a 
soldier, possessing physique enough to be able to defend his 
own person with, foils or daggers, and growing refinemeri Gi 
there were any) upon the stout stalk of lusty health, a semi- 
phlinisical Hamlet would not have been endured for a moment. 
So to present Hamlet as aa ewsthete or an intellectual is to mis- 
rapresent him seriously. In Ophelia’s catalogue, the scholar 
comes third only to the courtier and the soldier; and if Hamlet 
was ‘‘the glass of fashion and the mould of form” he must have 
betrayed those common and even vulgar signs'of manhood thar 
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vould have made him commendable in the eyes of a nard- 
living Elizabethan crowd. 

The producer nowadays needs to beware of softening Tin miet. 
The qualities in the characte: that were taken tor grantei in 
Shakespeare’s time (and therefore needed no insistence im the 
ext) now require to be stresscd, or the prime attribute of the 
wan, Which is nobility, will be overlaid. If we do not see ai onec 
ihat Hamlet is a prince of the roval blood, a gallant by tradition 
and upbringing, prepossessing in appearance, and (as Mr. 

arcourt Williams has pointed out) physically strong enough 
'u drag a well-fed corpse off the stage without effori, then the 
Nac is wrongly cast. If the part is played entirely in ihe atmos- 
phere of intellectual subtlety, contempt will lie in wait for the 
actor, because the strong and noble may be dignified in the 
act of stooping to things ihai make the weak and finical appear 
contemptible. 

The scenes between Hamlet and Ophelia are unbearalhie 
unless we have the assurance of our eves that he is every inch 
a man. Ostensibly he behaves like a cad; so his whole bearing 
wust give us instant assurance that he is in reality the opposite, 
or the scenes are ruined. Duality is, of course, the key wo 
everything in the play, and the duality of Hamlet himself is 
dhe most important of all. By nature one in whom thought and 
ection are perfectly allied, now, when thought bas usurped all 
mower, his native power of acuon must be made apparent all 
ive tme. Otherwise he merely becomes a limping figure of the 
veal man—a figure of disease, instead of the patiern ot health 
infected. There must be original health before it can be “‘sick- 
lied o’er.’’ The “pale casi’ alone will make us sick. 

Akin to this matter of Hamlet’s appearance is the question : 
ls Hamlet a lovable character ? 

“Yes and no” is probably the commonest and truest answer. 
Essenvally Hamlet is the noblest of all Shakespeare's charac- 
ters, and when he reveals his essential self he is the ‘sweet 
Prince? of Horatio’s elegy; bui the state of self-consciousness 
is the most unlovable of all conditions, and it is as se’F-conscious 
nan that Hamlet appears. Hence, the rere acute his self- 
vonsciousness, the fess likable he is. To know him essentially, 
aod to love him, we have to separate the essential man from tre 
state by which ‘he is conditioned. That, by the wav. is what 
Blake invites us to do when i.. bids us separatis ‘the man’ 
com the ‘state, in order that .¢ ‘aay judge asd cosdemn 
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what is temporal and damnable in the stare and perceive what 
is lovable and eternal in the person. 

Ther is uovbing obviously atuactive about Hamlet in the 
scene where he first faces the court; indeed, uie very necessary 
iask of making him ai once a sympathetic character 1s one 
designed to tax the actor's capacity—probably it can best be 
done by a reticence and rather naive, youthful charm thai will 
evoke pity. Hamlet is at his worst. his most unlovable, in the 
scenes with Ophelia and the Queen, and once we appreciate 
his psychological condition we see thar this is natural enough ; 
but the actor’s understanding of the character musi be pro- 
found if he is to give us true Hamlet in these scenes. The 
rudeness io Polonius also needs subtlety in interpretation if 
esscntial sympathy is to go undamaged; and the same is true 
of ihe meeting with Laertes at the funeral, where, unless we see 
Hamlet as a man so grievously inhibited that he has to struggle 
for bare sanity, he becomes fantastical. 

But in contrasi to these distorting mirrors of the real man, 
Shakespeare, with marvellous art, contrives to give iJlamlct 
just those contacts with friends who are not involved in the main 
plot that serve to show us the essential person. To his friends, 
and so to us, he is able to be himself; and whenever the true 
and spontaneous Hamlet appears it is with such forincoming 
assurance that we can never again forget his real nature. 
Horatio’s chief purpose in the play is to provide this sympa- 
thetic foil. Rozencrantz and Guildensiern also at first evoke 
the same man. They serve, as it were, to grade his “‘madness’' 
by showing us on the one hand how fairly Hamlet can respond 
to ife when i: appears in terms of friendship and open-handed- 
ness; and on the other, how ‘‘desperate’’ he can wax when the 
earth opens at his feet. Indeed, he speaks the truth in jest when 
he describes himself as “but mad north-north-west”’; for it is 
by degrees that accord with his psychic proximity to the inso- 
luble problem of establishing a right relationship with his 
mother that his power of competent respense to environment is 
to be measured. 

With Horatio, Hamlet is himself. With the Players, still 
himself—less deeply, of course, but still serenely. With Rozen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, a self that begins to take shelter when 
suspicion ts aroused, With Polonius he is a dual fiyure, pre- 
ternaturally aware of the fool in the counsellor. With Laertes, 
a figure still, and capable of similar second-sight in that he can 
perceive in the youth, whose rash haste makes him the very 
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„pposite of himself, a brother in m-sfortune, a mos simuarly 
oppressed of destiny. But with the King and Queen, Hamlet 
is so darkly withdrawn as to be almost invisible; and with 
Oyuelia, he passes out of sight into sheer ony chologics: 
condition. 

The subtle and reflective way in which Shakespeare portrays 
this variable character is marvellous. It is also perfectly true to 
life; for to such different levels of biuself Hamlet musi fall 
because, in the stage of growth at which he stands, he i» not 
master of himself but the embodiment of an awareness that js 
purely static and wholly reflective. Driven back into seif-con- 
sciousness at the moment when he would normally naive begun 
to enter upon full objective eon raran he is a pipe for cir- 
cumstance to play upon; and he responds with all the notes 
that destiny, through the persons of the play, calls forth. 
Caught hetween the tides of life, he is unable to “‘be himself” 
except by happy and momentary chance. But in these moments 
he steps out of the inhibiting womb of self-consciousness and 
reveals himself as the very soul of chivalry and map of honour : 
a man whose heart can beat time with his poct’s intellect. 

Into Hamlet’s mouth Shakespeare puts a description of 
nohility that shows what he believed nobility consisted in. 
Nobility was constancy to life. 


for thou hast been 
As one in suffering all that suffers nothing. 


Hamlets praise of Horatio is the highest praise the man 
who is “aware” can bestow on the man who is fully conscious; 
and constancy to life was what Hamlet saw in the man who, 
while suffering all, was as one who suffered nothing. Con- 
stancy was a virtue Shakespeare adored; but Shakespeare’s 
constancy was not a wilful, wooden fixation but someting 
deeper and far more expensive: a fidelity that might bx 
described as self-consistency-—the response of a mirror of lif 
ihat never tampers with its own reflection. What has heen 
described by Keats. in other connections as Wile kes tapa- 
biltty’’ here reaches its apotheosis: there is total accepiance 
without judgment. Such an attitude is his, and his alone, whose 
sense of life andcuust in it have absolute objectivity. Such 
negative capability is indeed the cor aplement of a positive faith 
tte Iie-—a faith that transcends circumstance. When it is 

attained, the irtumph of the human spirit is absolute. Fate 
must bow to him who is invulnerable 1o Fortune. 
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His owp yuinerability to Fortune is what ifamlet . 
struggling to overcome throughout the nlay. lie iiyhts for time 
in which to do this, because he knows tha if he is to possess 
his own soul be must build a wall of conscicusness between 
himsce(f and ‘outrageous fortune.’ Rightly he understands 
thet man is little better than a heasi so lung as his actions arc 
mere reactions. He has prescience enough to perceive that the 
ve v purpose of life is to teach us how to act at all times out ol 
full consciousness. To he ‘‘as one in suffering all that suffers 
nothing’’ is his own ambition. Whether he actually sees in 
Lieracio one who has achieved this ambition, or whether he 
idealises his friend, matters little; for the dramatic purpose of 
the words ts to stimulate in us the desire lo see Hamlet thus. 

Taat he himself is vulnerable: that his ‘‘time is out of joint,” 
we need no ghost to tell us: indeed, the play is stuffed with 
references to the wrongs of Fortune. Fortune is Hamlet’s 
theme. He greets his friends with it. When Rozencrantz and 
Guildenstern first appear, they are at once made to declare their 
ait;tude to Fortune and thus reveal at the outset the poles that 
separate them from Hamlet. It is a master stroke of dramatic 
fitness. They are: 

the indifferent children of the earth, 
Happy, in that we are not over-happy, 
On Fortune’s cap we are not the very button. 


Hamlet's calamity is that he is not thus “‘indifferent’’: the very 
buton on Fortune’s fool’s-cap is just what he feels himself to 
be. That is her “‘cursed spite.’’ But if they are indeed his 
friends, let them not play Fortune’s part: let them not take the 
pipe out of her fingers and do her cursed. office upon him. In 
that first dialogue, truth underttes all the jest. These friends, 
who stand in such conirast to him, do stand to Fortune ‘‘in the 
middle of her favours” ; for they are the King’s emissaries, 
courting favour and risking disaster; while to Hamlet she has 
already proved herself a “‘strumpet.’”’ 

The perfect commingling, or commedling of blood and judg- 
ment that Hamlet tells Horatio he so much esteems is just what 
he is longing for himself. He has been made subservient to 
Fortune and must release himself from her slavery. To be “a 
pipe for Fortuue’s finger? is what Fate has proved him. This 
is to be “‘passton’s slave” : to be “lapsed in time and passion,’ 
the sport of circumstance, one of “‘we fools of nature.” “Our 
wilis and fates do so contrary run” that our need is an indiffer- 
ence to Fate which consciousness alone can achieve. 
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We do weil so remember that the scene in wricss Hamlet 
apostrophises Horatio is intimately related to tħe s ene that 
precedes it; for in the scene with the Players, Hatalet is show- 
ing how needful the commingling of blood and judgm -nt is to 
the dramatic art. The perfect actor is, for him, mad in the 
image of the man after his own heart. When he ays to 
Horatio: 3 | 
ss thou art e’en as just a man 
ne As c'er my conversation coped withal, 


what he is saying is that Horatio is as truly and justly ba'anced 
in the actions:of real life as the players should appear in all the 
occasionsof' their art. “AI the world’s a stage,’’ and the 
philosophy of good acting can be, and is here, applied to lie. 
As the purpose of playing is ‘‘to hold as ’twere the mirror 1p 
tu e° so the purpose of a man’s life is to enable it to 
prese.w a true and unruffled reflection of objective realny. 
There is. no irrelevance about the scene with the Plave s. 
Hamlet's own desire is epitomised in the words ‘For in the 
very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of viur 
pagsion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that may 
give it smoothness.” How to acquire such a temperance is 1s 
own iask. He longs for that sublimation of the instinctive oy 
the eonscious—for that readiness for Fate and indifference to 
fortune—in which alone man is free. He longs for chat just 
proportion in Jife which he can find and teach in art. 

And in despite of Fate and Fortune, Hamlet achieves it 
before the end. He attains it by the offering of himself, in the 
assurance of Being, to life or ‘death indifferently. 


If it be now, ‘tis not to come; If it be not to come, it will 
be now; if it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is all. 


‘Time-present and time-to-come meet and melt in the conscinus- 
ness that has appreciated the eternality of Being. Fortune is 
bora of Time, and both Time and Fortune are outfaced by a 
readiness to meet them “as one in suffering all that suffers 
nothing.” This is the realisation of full consciousness that 
tiamlet has striven for throughout the play. When it comes. 
flamlet, the unready, achieves readiness. 


(To be concluded) 


Autumn Gardening 


OR those who suffer, 
There is nothing in a spring garden but pain. 
The almond tree breaks into a dream ? 
(ut more than a tree, more than a dream 
Lies broken in the ground.) 
The laburnum swings`its ropes of gold? . 
(They are only reminders of an endless chain of tears.) 
Everything blossoms and is gay? 
(Everything but one thing, 
The stricken heart.) 


But in autumn, 

What healing in a garden, what peace. 
The earth rest? 

(Yes, but it crumbles between the fingers, 
Warm still with summer, 

And will be warm again.) 

The bulbs go into tt brown and dry? 
(But to be reborn in beauty.) 
Everything decreases, dies? 

(Even so; but in what majesty, 

Serene acceptance, sure and certain hope.) 


There is nothing like gardening in autumn 
For assuaging, strengthening, rekindling the heart. 
V. H.F. 


Evacuation in The Sheilands 


As D so the boats called, and the isles were bereft 
Of men, women, nets and sheep; 

All goods to the mainland, where living was cheap; 
Only the unprofitable dogs were left. 


Now, when the black cloud probes the island sky, 
These lost ones stand 
In obedient ierror, or pacing the lonely sand, 
Lonk ùp, expectant, at the curlew’s cry. 
For something is gone that the tall gods.gave; 
The echo of words 
Only now in the wind and the mocking sea birds: 
Ahead, the impassable wave. 

HENRY TREECE 


GWEN LAWRENCE 


“BUSINESS IS BUSINESS” 


NCE upon a time there was formed a Society fo. ‘bh: 
Supplying of Cannibals with White Flesh. 

Of course, the promoters did not call it by that name. t ov 
called it ‘The Backward Area Development Co., and vere 
highly honoured in their own country for carrying the advan- 
iages of civilisation into hitherto unknown regions. 

Shares were issued. Various religious societies took up the 
majority (experience in foreign missions assuring them that it 
was a Good Thing), the remainder going principally to poli- 
ticians. Having thus received both the blessing of the Church 
and ihe backing of the State, the Company hastened to form a 
Trading Station on the coast of the’ chosen “backward area,’ 
Monghuango, a country which possessed '` „and remark- 
ably valuable for its mincrals, and a population devoid of manu- 
factured goods. 

The bait was irresistible. 

Within a few months the Station had attracted ail the riff-raff 
of the ‘Old Country, ” The cannibals were with difficuli+ 
restrained by “Meat Supplies Ltd.” (as they vulgarlv called 
the Backward Area Development Co.) from pouncing on in 
nrst few adventurers. But after making due payment in bags of 
gold and diamonds for services to be rendered, the cannibals 
were given the ‘‘all clear” sign; upon which they swept down 
on the Trading Station one night and carried off all the white 
people tn the settlement—with the exception of the representa- 
tives of ““Meat Supphes Ltd., who had gathered under the 
protective roof of the Company’s headquarters. 

The raid was most successful. Whilst some of the Company's 
employees counted over the bags of gold and diamonds, oihers 
senl out lengthy wireless messages to all the leading news- 
papers, and got in touch with their Chairman. He, being an 
M.P., immediately urged the Government to take the neces- 
sary steps to protect its Nationals in this, the Jatest “‘Outpost of 
Empire.” 

The Government studied its maps very carefully. On finding 
what valuable land this outlying district adjoined, they dec ided 
that its Nationals must be protected at whatever cost. 

“Meat Supplies” iejoiced when it heard the news. They sent 
a runner to the ‘Cannibal Chief to inform nim that futbe: 
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supplies of best white meai (guarasteed fresb) would soon be 
forthcoming. They suggested that he should pay a small deposi! 
in advarce. This the chief. who had just dined regally on 
pickled white man, immediate! dispatched. 

Meanwhile, Private Jackie Jones, of Little Puddleton, with 
his leave cancelled and orders to report at once to his regiment 
for foreign service, wrote home to his mother tn heroic vein. 

"Dear Mum,” he said, “‘Pve got to go out and protect ihe 
Empire from the dirty natives what’s trying r to pinch it. [t's 
rotten getting my leave cut, but we can’t let the niggers kil: 
our people when they’re trying to civilise them, can we ?”’ 

_ So Jackie went off to Do His Bit, and thought tfe wasn’t 
so bad after all. He was Seeing the World, and things were 
quite quiet again in Monghuango. 

Soon, however, and although Meat Supplies had warnca 
them to be careful, the natives found the delicious smell of 
white flesh too much for them—and raided the Staton once 
more. 

The soldiers put up a gallant fight, but were hopelessly out- 
numbered, and Jackie Jones became stew. 

Mrs. Jones wept and wept when she heard the news, for 
Jackte was her only son, and moreover her sole support. 
Luckily, her friend and neighbour, Miss Mildways, was able 
to be very generous, for some shares she possessed in a trading 
company which a politican friend had kindly recommended, 
sudaenly leapt to an astounding price on the Stock Exchange. 

The Government was very much annoved that its soldiers 
had all been captured. ‘‘For,” it said, “What About Our 
Prestige?” 

So it raised a new Wai Loan, increased the size of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, and sent them all out to Monghuango. 
And after killing off half the natives, they annexed the richest 
districts and -forced the remainder of the population to work 
‘he mines for them by levying heavy taxes. 

And the “Meat Supplies Co.” really became the “Backward 
Area Development Co., and with a State Subsidy, and ih 
country “‘policed’’ out of the pockets of the “Old Country” 

ratepayers, became very prosperous indeed. 

Miss Mildways received excellent dividends, and paid for a 
memorial to Jackte Jones in the village church, and Mrs. fones 
wore her sorrow bravely and was proud that her son had died 
for a Noble Cause. . P 
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REVIEWS 
What Comes Next? 


‘HE SHADOW OF TIME SWASTIKA. By Geoffrey T. Garrath (Hamish 
Hamilton) 55. 


Have we freedoin? Have we democracy? Not very much of either, 
I suppose. But about what we have of them, we have always been as 
fussy as a hen with chickens. At the constant threats to them down the 
ages from the greedy fox, Authority, (in these days branded with a 
swastika and called Totalitarianism), we have always ruffled our 
feathers and clucked angry defiance. The fox has sometimes slunk 
away, at other times had a good bite. I should think we must be, up to 
date, about level on points. We always thirk, and rightly, that if we 
relax vigilance for a moment the fox will make a meal of the precious 
chicks and leave us without our most valued possession. Now here 
comes that good democrat and libertariaa, Mr. Garratt, weighing 
in with one of the most sharp and vigorous protests of recent times. 
He thinks we are losing the game pretty fast, and that before we 
know where we are'we shall all be fascisized slaves. He has an 
intimidating analysis of the various forces, internal and external, 
which are reducing us to this. There is the lazy fear of responsibility, 
the el dees to welcome discipline and leadership for their ow : 

sake the shocking examples on the Continent, with their insidious 
propaganda here, the anti-sedition laws, the. official and judicial 
attitude towards ‘‘subversive activities,” the desire to dragoon 
opinion in support of the Government, the extension of bureaucratic 
control, the corruption and degeneracy of the political system, the 
desire for class domination, which sees in Fascism its chance, the 
determination of the prosperous to keep the poor down and th: 
‘Left?’ out (these see in Fascism a bulwark against the “Reds,” 
and are solidly behind Franco in Spain, and, as far as they dare. 
support the Fascist dictators) the authoritarian type of mind, clerical, 
political, or literary, the tough gangster type, which admires Fascisti 
methods, the small man of the lower middle class which likes to 
boss working men, and finds marching in jackboots anc screaming 
at Jews stimulating, the rich foreign elements in society, with their 

snob appeal and personal influence. All these factors combine with 
direct foreign influence and example to bring about here that 
‘“fabio-Fascism’’ which is the British version of the more virulent 
Continenial disease (for actual Blackshirt Fascism in this countr: 
is still a laughing-stock and a nuisance to all but a very few; tl. 
kind that Mr. Garratt dreads is a more gentlemanly and giadual 
disease}. After this home analysis come some good chapters on the 
foragn versions, and their influence on our international diplosnacy ’ 
our surrender about Abyssinia, to Fascism in Spain, to German 
aggression. Mr. Garratt ends with a note on the latest ex: mple of 
this. 
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t" As always, there was a secret co-operation with the aggressor, covered by 
. facade int nded for the vublic at home. Everyone with understanding ol 
ihe people who control England’s destinies knew that nothing wouid bring 
Mr. Chamberlain into a war on the same side with Russis against Germany 
and above all Italy. Our war preparations .. . were, however, suffirient to 
rouse a kind of mass hyste-ia when the carefully-timed summons to Munich 
at last arrid.” i 
Obviously there is small hope tor us. We shall prebably become, 
Mr. Garratt thinks (and J’ dare say he is right) an inert, semi- 
dependent power, sunk in sloth and vanity, our foreign and internal 
policy both dictated, until we are finally annexed. Shall we then be 
ruled by the adolescent minds of Nazi Germany? That will be a 
queer situation. I hope we shall provoke and annoy then very much; 
still, no doubt they will annoy us more. Mr. Garratt takes the dark 
view of the future, though he does suggest a few possible remedies. 
He has written an honest, passionately sincere, controversial and very 
readable book, which will irritate some readurs and disturb others. 
I enjoyed tt very much. ROSE MACAULAY 


“I Have Been Here Before” 


TRIBUNE OF ROME: A Biography of Cola di Rienzo. By Iris Origo 
(Hogarth Press) 12s. 6d. 


An upstart who by pandering to the masses made himself ruler 
of Rome, drove out barous and brigands and fer a short time gave 
order to the city: a demagogue who held the people by pageantry 
and grandiloquence, the poets by appeal to the traditions of tne 
Republican past, the idealists by his dream of united italy—the 
historical parallel between the 14th century Tribune and the 2oth 
century Duce is obvious. But historicai parallels are rothing if they 
are no. parables. “Rienzi” fell, as the Marchesa Origo well says, 
because he could uot make his choice between two aims: the ideal 
of a united Italian nation and the ideal of a world dominated from 
Rome-—Roma caput mundi—in the form of Holy Roman Empire. 

To most Englishmen Rienzo is an overture and a novel, a scathing 
chapter in Gibbon and three perfect, though puzzled, pages in Bryce. 
If this is the only English biography, it is no wonder. There are gaps 
in our knowledge of the man such as only a novelist would welcome: 
we do not know what he looked like, or who his father was, or where 
he spent the formative year after his exile from Rome anc while the 
Black Death was raging. There are difficulties about his relation to 
bis time which only expert historians would care to face. The wonder 
is that the Marchesa Origo has been able to write a biography that 
is at once so readable and so sound. 

| Making abundant yet wary use of the vivid contemporary Filu, 
putting Peirarch and Villani tn their places, neither whitewashine 
nor de-bun\ing, nor yet wasting our time with rival academie iw . 
pretations, she has brought to Rienzo just the appraising arc rene 
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prim teed which a sincere charlaian. such a mystic-muedied 
mischief-maker, such a democratic dictator needs. And she vever 
once attempts to court readers iy poindng the contemporary moral, 
which by reason of her abstirence remains all the more terribly 
clear. boi: 


Experientia non Docet. 


~ Ot 


ENEMIES OF PROMISE. By Cyrii Connolly (Routledge, ros. Gd. 


{oe third part of this book—the author’s autohiography from his 
birta in 1905 till he left &ton—is very interesting as psychologs, 
and a fascinating sociological document. Its intensity appears to 
justify Mr. Connolly’ s charge against Eton: that it exhausted his 
capacity for experience. But it is best to let Mr. Connolly, who js 
nothing if not critical, say it in his own way: 

Were I to deduce anything from my feelings on leaving Etur, it migh ve 


called The theory of Permanent Jldolescence. I. is the theory that the 
experiences undergone by boys ai the great public schools, are so inte. +e us 
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to dominate their lives and to arrest their development. prom thie it 
results that the greater part of the ruling class remains adolescent, ‘chuol- 
minded, self-conscious, cowardly, sentimental, and in the last analysis, homo- 
sexual. 

Probably, there is much truth in this; and it seems to stand to 
reason that an experience which could be described in such vivid 
detail fifteen years afterwards must have been praeternaturally 
absorbing. Mr. Connolly is the Saint-Simon of an aaolescent 
Versailles, But his capacities were Cuusual; and his career was 
pursucd with exceptional self-consciousness. His penchant for falling 
in love was exceptional, too. 

But there is something uncomfortably authentic about it all. It is 
perhaps significant that it reminds me of the atmosphere of the 
carly Oxford Movemeni—but completely secularised, post-Victorian 
and post-war. Vhe faith, the values are blown on, but a sort cl 
parody of the habit of life remains. Mr. Connolly is a kind of Hurrel: 
Froude of the post-war academe. 

The criticism of the first two parts does not convince me, for the 
siniple reason that Mr. Connolly’s values are quite different from 
mine. (He would be horrified if they were not.) But his book, taken 
as 
ordinarily illuminating to me: it e the ethos of the élite 
of the post-war intelligentsia, and has made it, for the first time, 
almost comprehensible to me. J-M. M. 


Finland and the Eurcpean Vortex 


FINLAND. By J. Hampden Jackson (Allen and Unwin) 8s. 6d. 


Tnar we have more co learn from the Scandinavian countries than 
from .he more widely advertised examples of Germany and Russia is 
just beginning .o be appreciated. To pacifists, the recent history of the 
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Scandinavian countries is of special interest. Not only in internatic.at 
affairs have they abandoned their former militarism and imperialism 
but in iheir social policy they are pursuing methods congental to 
pacifism; they 1cly rather on the voluntary enterprise of co-operatiy. 
groups than on the coercive enactments of a bureaucratic state. 

Very appositely then comes this account of Finland by Mr. 
Hampden Jackson, in whose introductory chapter the same inter- 
pretation is indicated. The method adopted is historical; early 
development is summarised, and growth in the present century 
treated in detail, with an attention to concrete facts in welcome 
contrast to the ‘“‘impressionism’’ of so much modern descriptive 
Writing’. 

The case of Finland is the more striking, in that the Finns are 
not racially one of the Scandinavian quintet. [t is noteworthy also 
that nationalism is a late growth among them; only after the Great 
War did they attain politica! unity and independence. Of particular 
interest is the success of the 1905 ‘‘passive resistance’’ to Russian 
tyrauny, a success temporary indeed because of growing class 
cleavage. This internal dissension ushered in independence with a 
confused but sanguinary civil war, and threatened to break into 
fresh strife in 1930 in the “Lapuan” agitation, chiefly as an out- 
come of the economic crisis. Bloodshed was then averted and faction 
has declined with the recovery of economic prosperity and the 
extension of social reform, facts that discount the pessimism of some 
anti-Fascists and indicate the best means of dispellirz tlie ‘nenace. 

The Finns have had to contend with many disadvantages. Ruled 
first by Sweden from the thirteenth century, then by Russia (1809- 
1917), they have to some extent suffered the fate of a buffer state 
within which adherents of both neighbours have been in opposition. 
Elements of Swedish blood and language, constituting almost a 
governing caste, added to the difficulty of building up a homo- 
geneous community. Their econemic prosperity has been somewhat 
precarious, largely based as it is on -natural supplies of timber. 
obviously a ‘‘wasting asset.’’ Over So per cent. of exports consists 
in wood and wood produc.s, and depends largely on the British 
market; the proportion of manufactured products, e.g., paper, 
cellulose, is increasing. 

Despite these drawbacks, the Finns have within a remarkably 
short period approximated to the high Scandinavian level in material 
standards of life, thanks larzcly to the low cost of essential food- 
stuffs. They are making their due contribution to the cultural life of 
Europe. The names of Sibelius and Westermarck are probably those 
best known in Britain; in i terature, notwithstarding the handicap 
of translation from a difficult medium, the works of Kivi and 
Sillanpää are ranked high by competent critics. 

In international policy, the Finns have avoided the Czech mistake 
of allowing themselves to be treated as-pawns in ,the power politics 
of the imperialist states. They came to terms with Soviet Russia 
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(1920), at the expense of sacrificing the province of Carelia (one of 
the forgotten ‘‘minorities’’). By accepting a compromise with Sweden 
in the issue of the Aland Islands they gave the League of Nations 
one of its rare triumphs (1921). Latterly they have participated in 
the entente of the Scandinavian states, and act as a link between 
them and those of the Baltic. They adhere to the “‘Nordisk’’ con- 
ception of democracy, and of neutrality jn the “ideological’’ conflicts 
of Europe. 

There are features of Finnish policy, such as compulsory military 
service and an increasing expenditure on armaments, of which 
pacifists cannot approve; but these are rather vestigial relics of the 
old conception of the ‘‘power state,” increasingly incompatikle with 
the newer idea of the state as an organ of social co-operation, of 
which Scandinavia in general offers the best practical illustration. 

W. H. MARWICK 


Will Gypsies Survive ? 


cyPSIES. By Martin Block. Translated by Barbara Kucsynski and 
Duncan Taylor. Seventy-nine half-tone illustrations (Methuen) 
1285. 6d. 


M. Martis BLocr’s book deals mainly with the gypsies of south- 
eastern Europe, who are far more numerous and evidently live a’ a 
much mare primitive level than those of England. They use tents, 
oxen and pack animals rather than horses and caravans, never sit 
on chairs, are dirty beyond belicf, speak Romany among themselves 
and follow hereditary trades such as lock-smithing, bear-leading and 
the making of wooden spoons and basins. Rather unfortunately 
M. Block does not include a chapter on the Romany language, but 
much of the information he has compiled is profoundly interesting, 
and his photographs, unlike the “‘llustrations’’ in the majority of 
books, do really illustrate. It is a pity that, so far as I know, no one 
has produced an equally detailed and up-to-date book on the gypsies 
of England. 

As a matter of fact, the existénce of this primitive nomadic people, 
with strongly marked racial characteristics, in a crowded country 
like England is a very curious thing. Why do they continue being 
gypsies? According to all precedent they ought long ago to have 
been seduced by the delights of civilisation. In England the ‘‘true’’ 
gypstes probably own rather more property and live at a slightly 
“nigher level than the average farm labourer,” but they can only 
follow their distinctive way of life by constantly breaking the law. 
One is obliged to conclude that they do it because they like it. A 
gypsy makes part of his living by begging, and consequently, when 
he thinks he can get anything out of you, he is offensively servile, 
pours out gross flatteries and exploits his picturesqueness and even 
his bad English. But if you happen to meet gypsies on equal terms 
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—or, at any rate, when they have nothing to gain by flattering 
you—-you get a totally different impression. So far from being 
envious of the industrial civilisation which they see about them, they 
are merely contemptuous of it. They despise the ‘‘gorgios’ for their 
physical softness, their bad sexual morals and, above all, their lack 
of liberty. To serve in the army, for instance, seems to them merely 
a despicable slavery. They have preserved most of the mental charac- 
teristics of a nomadic people, including a complete lack of interest 
in the future and the past. Hence the curious fact that though they 
first appeared in Europe as late as the fifteenth century, no one 
knows for certain where they came from. Perhaps it is not fanciful 
to say ‘that the gypsy is, in the West, the nearest existing approach 
to the Noble Savage. And considering their admirable physique, 
their strict morals—-strict according to their own peculiar code, that 
is—and their love of liberty, one must admit that they have a strain 
of nobility. 

They also appear to be fairly successful in surviving. M. Block 
estimates that the aumber of gypsies in the world, if one includes 
the gypsy tribes of India, 1s about five millions, and that in Europe 
alone, counting only ‘‘true’’ gypsies, i.e., those who are wholly or 
partly of gypsy blood, the number would be from one to one-and-a-half 
million. There are supposed to be 18,000 in Great Britain and 100,000 
iv the U.S.A. Considering that any nomadic population is neces- 
sarily small, these are respectable numbers. 

Will they survive? M. Block’s book seems to have been originally 
published in 1937, bat unfortunately it says nothing about the effect 
on the gypsies of the recent political changes in Europe. There seem 
tq be very few gypsies in Germany proper, but there is a consider- 
able number tn Austria and also iw Russia. What is Hitler doing 
about the gypsies? Or Stalin? It seems almost impossible that the 
totalitarian régimes will fail to persccute these people on the pretext 
of civilising them. In the past they have survived countless attempts 
to stamp them out. “There is no country in western or central 
Europe,” says M. Elock, ‘‘which has not tried to get rid of gypsies 
by means of cruelty and persecution. None, however, has succeeded.’’ 
But the terrifying thing about modern methods of persecution .is 
that we cannot be sure, as yet, that they will not succeed. The 
Inquisition failed, but there is no certainty that the “liquidation” of 
Jews and Tr otskyists will fail. It may be that the wretched gypsies, 
like the Jews, are already serving as a corpus vile, aud it is only 
because they do not,have friends who own newspapers that we hear 
nothing about it. Perhaps the concentration camps are already 
crowded with them. If so, Iet us hope that they survive it. No civi- 
lised! person would wish for an instant to imitate the gypsies’ habits, 
bùt that is not the same as saying that one would like to see them 
disappear. Existing in the teeth of a civilisation which disapproves 
of them, they dre a heartening reminder of the largeness of the earth 
and the power of human obstinacy. GEORGE ORWELL 
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“. . The Mirror up to Nature” 


“caspar HAUSER. By Jacob Wassermann (Allen and Unwin) ros. 
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Tins novel has an epic theme. The author, in a foreword, dis- 
covers it—Caspar Hauser against the world. 

The story is taken, without deviation, from copious documents 
of history a hundred vears old. With long care Wassermann 
collected the facis, and, not surprisingly, let them lie long years in 
the womb of creation. So the multifold wrappings of parchment 
had time to fall to dust, and Caspar Hauser emerged, a creation 
whose value does not depend upon historical fact, though that is of 
absorbing interest. e 

By the sin against him of total imprisonment from early childhood 
to young manhood, and then by hts (probably contemptuous) release 
Caspar Hauser breaks upon the world sinless, white-minded. There 
arc twu wonders implicit: mea with smudged souls and brains toc 
intricately hieroglyphed have, placed in their midst, the stuff of 
their own humanity, man-size, which the years have been helpless 
to touch; and a man has a whole world new-created hurled against 
his eyes at their first opening to the light. 

The youth appeared one day in the streets of Nurnberg, his jailer’s 
letter in his hand, and a few words, meaningless to him, in his 
wtouth. His unaccustomed feet broke on the stones. ‘‘Blood prints 
marked his path.’’ A rare sensation. 

“A mirror of untainted humanity” his first prcetector described 
him in metaphor not altogether apt, for what the flawless mirror 
reflected was not itself; it betrayéd the inadequacy of. every man 
who stood before it. a ; 

To the populace he was a freak to be laughed at, pawed over, 
poked that fools might see his comic responses. .\ specimen in a 
‘est-tube, a toy to alleviate boredom, the raw material for discipline, 
an object for the exercise of justice, theme for journalism, conun- 
dium, lover, menace, swindler, Prince of the House of Baden, 
thirty pieces of silver, target for murder—Caspar was all these to 
the different men who were thrown back frora his mirror. His 
simplicity was complexity beyond understanding. He touched many 
hearts, but none could just accept him. Even to Daumer who loved 
him he.was something to be possessed. “His soul resembles some 
precious jewel which no covetous hand has vet touched. I shall seize 
it, for I am justified by a high purpose.” 

Caspar’s development threads through the lives of these living 
men. He progresses from prison to prison. He sets himself to learn 
the world. That déne he will go back fo the simple darkness that 
was “Home.” But the hurtful sun becomes a God adored, and derk- 
ness a fearful thing that “sits on the lamp and howls.” Awareness 
comes, realisation of loneliness. “Home” then is the goal ahead, the 
Įdistani place, far from gadfly quesiions, the plaice where his 
‘mother is, 
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Even when dying he is questioned—and disbelieved. His rom 
of the murderous attack, upholding as it does the truth of his birth,‘ 
is insupportable to his schoolmaster who will take any pains to: 
escape the truth. ‘‘Confess,’’ urges Quandt, ‘that you stabbed‘ 
yourself a little.” As a result of the ‘‘little’’? stabbing Caspar died ` 
crushed by the shame of his supposed lie. And the best thing the 

world had given him was a bed wherein to dream. Q. M. 


“Whither is Fled .. .?” 


MIRAGE WATER. By Lord Dunsany (Putnam) 7s. 6d. 
SOLITUDE. By V. Sackville-West (Hogarth Press) 5s. 

CONTEMPORARY verse continues to oscillate between the twin 
„extremes of a stale conformity and studied eccentricity ; but the latter 
has now so far out-weighed the former that it is with something like 
a shock of surprise that one encounters the smooth-worn phrases and 
exhausted sentiments of Mirage Water. Conformity has itself become 
eccentric. Lord Dunsany, with a melancholy perseverance, applies 
artificial respiration to the verse of the Georgian anthologies. The 
artificiality is more in evidence than the respiration. He presents us 
with the last oozings of a dried-up pond, diluted again and again and 
again. The only justification that can be found for his poetry of dreams 
is the poetry of nightmares that has taken its place; the only justi- 
fication for the poetry of nightmares would be this poetry of dreams, 
if only its authors would:admit that a nightmare is a kind of dream 
too, and not “‘reality’’ itself. From their antithesis a real originality 
alone can rescue us: that is, a vision, which will neither need nor 
heed theories, but judge the forms it employs by a touchstone con- 
tained within itself—by their power to communicate and reveal what 
it knows: a vision to which technique would be, what technique 
should always be, a means to an end and not an end in itself. This 
is not to be found in Miss Sackville-West’s new poem Solitude. Her 
verse does not communicate and reveal; it states and describes; so 
that one is forced to wonder sometimes whether she is so single- 
heartedly concerned for the truth as she implies. For poetry that fails 
to express adequately a sentiment can only be written for its own 
sake. Nevertheless, there is hardly another living poet in whose work 
success of the first order seems so often at hand. A visibly ‘‘religious’’ 
motivation and an often masterly technique exist side by side; it 
seems that only a spark 1s wanting to fuse them. And how many of 
us, if we could write as well as-Miss Sackville-West, would not be 
tempted sametimessto seek first the means, and leave the Kingdom 
of Heaven to take carc of itself? ane es Bee 
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a “Abundance” throuvh Slavery 
VERY FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By John Scanlon (Allen and Unwin) 6s: 
TAKEN in small doses this satirical work is amusing. John Scanlon 
has made a selection from the speeches and statements of policy of 
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Reviews. i io IAI 
Ts, particularly Labour men, during the last 
Aoin a running commentary shows how each man 
Pelf and is contradicted by events. Thus: 
“cy {the Labour Party) had even presented plans showing the 
ipetialists how to do their job, just as for twenty years they had presented 
plans showing the capitalists how to do their job. But the imperialists were 
dull, heavy fellows. And apart from that, they lacked courage. Mr. Attlee 
had told the miners that the ruling class lacked courage, but these poor 
miners, earning up to #42 10s. per week, probably mistook Mr. Attlee. 
Probably they were not certain whether their leader was asking them to have 
the courage to fight or the courage to refuse to fight. Mr. Attlee had advised 
both. As President of the International No More War movement, he had 
advised them never to fight; as a political leader, he advised them to fight 
every time the ‘ bourgeoise ’ League of Nations said they should fight” 
Well, of course, it is funny to see these great men constantly 
urging opposite courses in tones of the utmost gravity, but the 
smiles are wry at best. We need not blame the leaders of a democ- 
racy for being inconsistent, that being to some extent their job; but 
we do if their shifts indicate a betrayal of their people, and Mr. 
Scanion’s harping on Labour tactics shows that that is what is in 
his mind, . : 
Unfortunately for the book,’ the background he sketches in con- 
tains little more than reiteration of the fact that, during this period, 
productivity has so increased that the problems are never problems 
of scarcity. This is true only in a limited sense; that is, itis true 
while the present system is maintained. It could be made true again, 
and more so, no doubt, under another system. But there is an 
awkward gulf between. These politicians see the gulf and shy into 
| inconsistencies and betrayals. The fact is, our present system secures 
d ruinous abundance by keeping its millions short. That is its 
‚characteristic, the way it is built. There does not exist an automatic 
scornucopia which can be made to rain down benefits on any class 
that leaders would like to please. The belief that there is merely | 
brings Mr. Scanlon to an admiration for apparently ruthless and 
consistent leaders like Hitler who really reflect the reluctance of the 
rank and file to begin to build their own cornucopia. Nevertheless, 
they will never get it till they do. j.c. 






WHAT EVERY YOUNG MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT WAR. By Harold ° 
Roland Shapiro (Allen and Unwin) 3s. 6d. 


Turis American anti-war booklet contains a good deal of possibly 
| useful information about the ‘“‘horrors’’ of war, In question-and- 
_ answer form, the answers being based on mainly U.S.A¢ military 
and semi-official records. But as the qugstions themselves show— 

“Will I be constipated in the trenches? What shall I do if my enemy 
stabs me with a bayonet and is unable to extract it? How will I be 
` buricd?’’—the appeal is wholly and solely to the negative emotions 
yof fear and disgust, and suggests, if pacifism at all, a pacifism 
‘several shades worsé than most militarisms. G. W. 
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“.. . of the People for the Pel 


CHAMPION. A: Novel by Jack Hilton (Cape) 8s. 6d. 


THERE is a deal of fallacious thinking behind the term 4 
tarian literature,’’ for in one sense all literature worthy of the nai 
is ‘‘proletarian’’: certainly it is for all, and the measure of its great™ 
ness is its universality, Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 
Burns and Shelley were with us. Ultimately it is the people and not 
the clique that determines the worth of all creative writing, and 
‘proletarian literature,” like all other, will in the end be measured 
by those enduring qualities of substance and style which throughout 
ime make their appeal to men and women of all classes. Champion 
belongs to this conception of the literature of the people. It is by a 
working man about working men, but it is as a piece of creative 
writing, using the medium of the novel, and not as a social docu- 
ment that it is rightly to be appreciated. 

This is not a Marxian pamphlet disguised as fiction; it is a finely 
sensitive novel that derives its inspiration and its urgency from the 
life of an industrial town. We follow the linked stories of the 
rise of Jimmy Watkins, half-timer, dye worker, plasterer and boxing 
hero of Fogdale, and of his friend, Charlie Smith, near martyr for 
his Christian-Communist creed, who fits in nowhere. Let it be said 
at once that nothing could be more naive than the structure of the 
story; of plot in the sense of intrigue there is none; ofthe cheaper 
devices of spurious suspense and ‘‘flash-backs’’ there is nothing. 
Here is no romance, as Hollywood and Elstree understand the term, 
no- escapist make-believe and no conventional heroics. -In Fogdale 
the industrial system has determinedsthe spirit as it has deformed 
the stature of the generations that have gone through the mill. 
Hilton writes with a realist’s knowledge of this background and 
therefore with true sympathy with its people. | 

How, it may be asked, does a book with a simple story become 
something above modern fiction? The answer is by the same quali- 
ues by which all art is created out of the raw material of experience 
—the quality of the mind that experiences and the quality of the 
writing that communicates that experience. Every page reveals 
understanding: Jimmy’s home, death of Freddy, father going off to` 
the war, glorious strolls over the moors by Jimmy and his lover 
Elsie—random recollections of ordinary things portrayed with sin- 
cerity, simplicity and beauty. But it is through the struggles of 
Charlie Smith that the real force of Hilton’s social thesis is felt. 
With Charlie we suffer the bludgeoning of prison, the pathetic futility: 
of hanger-rmarching, the sense of frustration in face of the appar- 
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‘ently impregnable entrenchments of capitalist society. 


Besides his quivering awareness of life’s simple joys and a refusal 
to accept as unalterable the distorting strictures of our present 
social economy, Hilton arrests attention bý his command of 
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f Reviews. (as 
AS political leadek, style is finely tempercd to its purpose, frec 
wenty years, ang] the imitative preciosity that marred bis earler 
ontradicts hims-ous avd mettled like a thoroughbred, ensiched wit i 

Pe ogee idiom and basically the Tnglish of Defoe and 
ating”. Wf. MASON 
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Poetry and Purpose 


BURNS—BY iUMSELF. Edited and illustrated by Wetth Henderso.. 
(Methuen) 12s. od, 

EVEN very minor poets no longer rhyme for fun; if they do they 
are but rhymers, for the insistency of the contemporary world 
demands a wholly conscious response which may be either a pro- 
eressive technical and psychological refinement of one’s own privacy 
ot an hance with social evolution: at the one extreme we havc 
ork in Progress «at the other the propagandist verse of doc- 
‘rinaire intellectuals. >en, theresore, a poet of Burns’ stature 
` iterates that he rhymes fun we are compelled to consider the 
c stance of such a come. ion; and this book under revieu, 
alı +h in its compiler’s own words an arbitrary anthology, pri- 
sents «adequate picture of the background out of which the poet y 
wt Burns was born. To a selection from the poet’s diaries, letters 
and poems, together with a sprinkling of contemporary comment, 
Mir. Henderson has contributed about seventy illustrations, the 
majority of which retain the manly integrity of the life which they 
ilumunate: and the proof of the artist's submissiveness io nis subject 
is his incidental choice which, in the main, portrays drudging poverty 
and love—the polarity that determined the lyrical impulse. 

Referring in hts journal io his adroitness as a go-between, Burns 
remarks: “The grave baptize these things py the name of follies. 
To the sons and daughters of labour and poverty they are matters 
of the most serious nature. To them the ardent hope, the stolen 
interview, the tender farewell, are the greatest and most delicious 
pert of their enjoyments.’’ And later: ‘‘Love is the alpha and omega 
of human enjoyment. It is.the spark of cclestial fire which lights up 
the wintry hut of poverty . . . that preserves the sous and daugliers 
of rustic labour from degenerating into the brutes with which the. 
daily hold converse.” Here the necessitous potential behind Burns’ 
poetry ts revealed; but with it must be conjoined the social conscious- 
ness that “at is the simple rustic whose toil upholds the glittering 
show,” and that the hope of ultimate brotherhood is out hope. 

It is significant that now, when the poet is aware both of his 
'solation and of the way towards social regeneration, the love-porn 
's in eclipse; and that in Scotland the revival of ihe vernacular—- 
Symptomatic not merely of national quickening but of proletarian 
allegiance. -draws its literary inspiration from pre-Burnsian sources. 
In this foreboding interval the poct can choose oniy the exploitation 
cf his solitariness ae the iransitory alliance; and if, for’-he word, the 
former is disintegrative, the laiter is but partially mmtegrative. Only 
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when social stability is again restored can creative speech have 
wholeness, and a poet with the pide nanny of Burns, a for 


fun— but wh a difference. .5- 
1 r 


THE HOLY SONNETS OF JOEN DOMNE. Introduction by Hugh fAusca 
Faussel. Engraving gs by Eric Gill (Dent) 10s. 6d. 


Hucn ‘l’Ansof&i Fausser with his deeply interesting preface, Eric 
Gill with his designs and letiering, and the Hague “and Gill Press 
with fine paper and lovely printing, have conspired to produce a 
beautiful book containing the nineteen sonnets John Donne wrote 
when ne death of his adored wife brought him to the realisation 
that the safety in Jove of any two (“Who is so safe as we? Where 
none can do Treason to us, except one of us two) needs an 
‘anchorage beyond’ the shoals of death. It is a noble sight to sec a 
great man—a greatly experiencing soul—facing the last grcai enemy 
with the simplicity, frankness and honesty of which <a big man alone 


is capable. The sonnets show how real both life and death were tof 


John Donne. 
The edition ts limited to 500 copies. 


“Under The Oak Tree’ 


T first the sirens blew, the children tell us, whenever the 

a ‘planes came over. Jt was one long blast for “Alarm ! They 
are ec rns !’’, three short ones for ‘Peril! They are over the 
city l’, and not until a sigual of four long blasts had sounded 
was it safe to leave the ‘refuges. Towards the end however, 
the raids were incessant, so that ico sirens sounded ed once 
in the morning as a sign of perpetual alarm lasting the whole 
day. The food was ‘‘malisimo,”’ vile; the bread scarcely better 
than sawdust and as heavy as lead. There was no coal, and if 
you went out to the hillside for wood the ‘planes machine- 


gunned you from the air. > i u 
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THIS evening, in this old Hssex mansion, things are. quiet. 


The babes were sent to bed long ago. There was a good deal - 


of scampering across the big landing in ,nightdresses and 
pyjamas, with towels and toothbrushes : a good deal of farking 
and smothered laughter. If you made a sally they scuttled like 
bunnies for their ‘burrows and plum ped, into bed, giggling 
undes the bedclothes if you poked them inthe ribs to sé: who 
was there. Then there followed you a lively c chorus of “Adios !”, 

“Goodbye !” , and “Buenas noches t’, “Goodnigl tP when 
you switched out the light and left them. 


A group of intermediates and seniors have been gaihered*: 
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